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‘The United States Infantry Association has been authorized 
to provide to qualified Infantrymen through The INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL, an accurate miniature, in blue and silver, 
of the Combat Infantryman Badge, designed to be worn in 
the lapel of civilian clothes. Actual dimensions of the lapel 


pin are five-eighths inch by one-quarter inch. 


[f qualified, you can obtain one or more of these finely 
made pins by filling in the blank below and forwarding it, 
along with $2.50 for each pin, to The INFANTRY JOUR- 
NAL. 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $ . Please send me, postpaid, of your miniature Combat Infantryman 
Badge ($2.50 each). I certify that the statements made below for Extract of Record are correct. 


EXTRACT OF RECORD 


(Name) (Rank) 7 av ~ (Serial Number) 
(Date of award, Approximate (War Theater) 
Company) (Regiment or Combat Team > — ~ (Division or Special Unit) 


or separate battalion) 


Present Address) Street) ' (City (Zone) _ State 
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THE STRANGE ALLIANCE 


The Story of Our Efforts at Wartime 





Cooperation with Russia 


By John R. Deane 


\” 





Major General, U. S. Army (Retired) 





| The head of the U.S. Military Mission to Moscow from 1943 to 1945 gives 
us a revealing and documented account of our wartime dealings with 
Russia. 


Says The Saturday Review of Literature: ‘This valuable volume should be 
widely read by all interested in our relations with Soviet Russia.” 


$3.75 


SECRET 
MISSIONS 


THE STORY OF AN 


SECRET MISSIONS Braces ere 


| The Story of an Intelligence Officer 











By Ellis M. Zacharias 


A foremost Naval expert on matters Japanese has written the extraordi- 
nary record of his twenty-five-year psychological war against the Japa- 
nese Secret Service. In Secret Missions he reviews his career as an Intelli- 
gence Officer from the time he was first sent to Japan in 1920 to the in- 
tensified war of nerves and words which weakened the Japanese will to 
resist—even before the atom bombing of Hiroshima. 


$3.75 
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Practical Dope On The .22 


By FRED NESS 


Fred Ness, long-time editor of the AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN’'S “DOPE BAG” has been shooting since 
1910. In his BOOK OF THE .22 he offers the distil- 
lation of thirty-five years of field and laboratory 
work with every variety of .22 from the rim-fire 
plinking rifle to the high-velocity, flat-shooting .220 
Swift and its wildcat variants. 


$4.00 


Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols 


By WALTER H. B. SMITH 


In four hundred pages, Walter H. B. Smith, outstand- 
ing arms expert, covers the forty famous Mannlicher 
pistols and rifles in detail. This is the first book to 
round up complete descriptions of these famous 
weapons in one volume—and the first book to feature 
the 119 Von Kromer drawings based on the official 
records of the Steyr Armory in Austria, manu- 
facturers of Mannlichers. 


$5.00 


Mauser Rifles and Pistols 


By WALTER H. B. SMITH 


The third in a new series of books devoted to the 
weapons of one manufacturer, and like the rest it is 
absolutely unique. Much of the material was for- 
merly secret, and this is the first time that many of 
the facts have been revealed. Many of the illustra- 
tions and a great deal of the technical and historical 
information were obtained from the Mauser works 
very shortly before the Russians took over. 


$5.00 
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LOOKING AHEAD 








Just about when we think we have an issu Th 
Journac all set up, in comes a batch of new m 





cripts 
even better than the ones on hand, and the who! = 
begins again. But we feel that there can’t be too much of 
good thing so we sift and winnow and try to get the bery 
material to our readers as soon as possible. 

On the docket for the future are a number 0! article: 
that we feel are of extraordinary interest. As mentioned 
here last month, Hanson Baldwin of The New York Tim, 


has written the story behind the decision of Licutenan: 
General “Lightning Joe” Collins to attack with his VJ 
Corps during the Battle of the Bulge. “The Great Decision 
is an exceptionally complete picture of the influcnce of 
commander on a crucial battle. 

.  - * 

And along the same line is a more personal study o 
great ground-troop leader, a member of a sister servic 
Fletcher Pratt, noted military and naval writer and 
Journat author of long standing, has done an artistic jo} 
on “Vandergrift of Guadalcanal.” After considering th 
masses of men and matériel that we threw at the Japs and 
Germans in 1944-45 we think it is worth while to hark bac! 
now and then to the gloomy depths of 1942, if only to 
mind us that next time the shoestring might break 





c=.a0: 

For thoughtful military historians, Theodore Drape: 
who is remembered for his Six Weeks’ War, the story of the 
1940 Battle of France, and his history of the 84th Division 
presents a thoroughly documented analysis of the Germa 
war plan that culminated in Hitler's jig of victory at Com 
pie¢gne. He calls it “The Birth of a War Plan.” 

a a 

More down-to-earth is the story of another battle—the 
ancient feud between the Regulars and the Reserves. Colo 
nel Legree, whose nom de plume is familiar to prewar 
Journat readers, delves into the causes of friction between 
the components and comes up with some thought-provoking J 
answers. His main conclusion, with which The Journat 


} 


heartily agrees, is well expressed in the title of his artic! 
—“We Must Get Together.” 
- «. 

The subject of training is always of keen interest « 
thoughtful soldiers, and the methods developed in peace 
time are those on which we must rely to win possible wars 
Hence, The Journat is eager to pass on to its readers any 
timely suggestions we may receive. Major General Orlando 
Ward, in this month's Journat, hits the topic from the 
angle of the occupation commander in the Pacific. From 
the other side of the world, we have in the mill an article 
writen by Colonel John G. Hill, based on his observations 
as assistant to the Chief of Staff, USFET. 

Te per 

These. of course, are only samples of what is in store for 
you. The Journat will publish many other articles equally 
important in the next few months. The best is yet to come. 
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| I'S already beginning again. The very neglect of 

balanced and profound historical truth—the very 
blindness to the continuous world danger of which 
history warns—already there is a plain sign that this 
eglect, this blindness is again becoming manifest 


in the minds of mistaken men of good will. 


[he Journat reports with amazement the fol 
lowing recommendation by Dr. Allan Nevins, one 
of the ablest and most widely read of American 
historians l'rue revision [of history books] com 
prehends much more than the elimination of na 
tional distortions and old phobias in the treatment 
of conflicts. It requires a sharp reduction in the 
space given to war, and the emphasis placed on war 
heroes—at least of certain sorts. Peaceful devel 
opment will receive correspondingly fuller treat 
ment 


| he sc words appeared in the lead article ol The 


Neu ) } lim s \laga 
| ike the 


zine tor February 23. “To 
Poison Out ol | extbooks” Is 1tS title. 


I he point of Dr Nevins’ article as a whole is 
indicated by its subtitle: “A delicate task is imposed 


if the One World 


World peace, he says, rests upon 


upon scholars all countries 
idea is to prosper : 
three points—“political organization of the planet 
through the United States,” “. . . the establishment 
of machinery for promoting economic unity ¢ 


and “cultural p itnership upon a broad scale.” 


Che first two depend upon the third, says Dr. 


Nevins 


about other countries and peoples, for old prejudices 


Our school histories must tell us more 


must be broken down; tell the truth about our own 
faults of international relationships; “free the text 
books of the world from nationalistic bias,” this 
work to be done by American historians for Ameri 
can textbooks, who will take the national attitudes 
into careful consideration. Such revision “is a deli 
cate and complex task which requires three quali 
fications: expert knowledge, unassailable creden 
tials of patriotism and consummate tact.” Other 


wise, patriots will set up a tremendous yell. 2 


gy - ——_>- 


SHARP Reuction 











(history-writing 
agency will have to display careful regard for ol: 


Even the most expert and loyal 


traditions, sensitivities or minority elements ar: 
attachments to national folklore.” 


HE Journat has no quarrel with the idea of 
Or with the 
idea of stating unpleasant facts about other nations 
in a good-natured manner that does not tend 

prolong earlier hatreds. But what Dr. Nevins ap 
pears to propose seems to involve a special handling 
or balancing of history that cannot help becoming 


making histories more accurate. 


a distortion.and an exaggeration dangerous not only 
to the American nation but to the hope of world 
peace itself. 


In particular the proposed reduction of spac: 
given to war and the men of war would compris 
the neglect and the blindness we emphasized in th« 
first lines of this editorial. 
American history, 


History itself, recent 
as certainly Dr. Nevins should 
know, bears out our fears. 


After World War I| we retreated almost in a 
panic from the thought of possible future wars 
[wo groups of profession: il men were in a special 
position to see the danger that lay in this retreat. 


One group was the military men. It soon became 
worth their careers if not their commissions to dare 
to speak openly upon the neglect of national de 
fense that followed the general rationalization 
with all of history shouting to the contrary) that 
there would be no more wars. The military men 
said little. 


The other group was the historians. They had 
the facts but in general they chose to distort them 
They made “a sharp reduction in the space given to 
war, and the emphasis placed on war heroes.” De 
spite the primary fact of all history that conquerors 
had continued to arise from the centuries of earliest 
records down to Wilhelm II, historians played 
down war. 


“Say little about it and it won't happen again.” 
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seemed to be the idea. And along with it 
a complete neglect of the thought of national 


sec 





camine any high school or college American 
xy in use between the World Wars and see 
+ vou find about the state of the national secur 
1 the periods between our wars. 


xamine any history now in use, tor that matter. 


u will find hardly a word—in many no word at 





\Were the historians in the same fix as military 
afraid to speak out? We think not. They 
men of peaceful surroundings who earnestly 

ed, as they do now, for an end to wars. Yet 

r self-deception was so thorough that it was 

dly possible for those historians who did have a 

listic perception of continued war dangers to get 

x00d job. 


KT OW is it all beginning again? Though what 
| NDr. Nevins has written and we have quoted 
bove indicates that it may be, The Journa be 
ves that it cannot be a general attitude. Large 
umbers of our finest men of history worked whole 
heartedly in the war, and are still cooperating 
losely in the preparation of war histories. Those 
historians who once stood as a small minority 
vainst neglect and suppression of war in history 
have received full recognition. It cannot be that 
\merican historians will again accept the thought 
that wars can be brought to an end by playing them 
lown. 


It seems instead to The Journat that if history is 
assist in world peace it must emphasize war more 
an ever. It must show to the American student 


the whole costly, glorious, terrible picture of war. 


+} 


It must show why retreat from thought of war 
ias always been dangerous. 


lt must show how wars are not brief compart 

nents of bloody history spaced by thoroughly quiet 
riods of peace, but that they are the climaxes of 
ntinuous tensions. 


lt must show how these tensions continue to exist 
day, perhaps more tautly than ever before. 


It must show how another war might well destroy 
he gains of all civilization, but that even so the 
sibility exists that another may come. 





It must present emphatically the blindness of 
democ ratic nations to the approach ol both \ orld 


Wars. 


It must emphasize the hard facts of t day's his 
tor) equally with the h ype ful pacts 


It must also emphasize the manner in which 
Americans have seen and performed their work as 
soldiers whenever war has come upon them, and 
the great accomplishm« nts Cand mistakes) of lead 


ers and the men thev led 


It must, further, stress the fact that strength of 
arms is more than ever necessary to the nation, 
either as an individual power or as a me mber of 
the United Nations and of whatever other inter 
national power may evolve from it 


ND above all it must show the American boy 

the American girl, that each has a foremost 
duty now to learn of all ways which the nation, the 
world, and they themselves may seek that lead to 
the hope of ending wars 


Realistic historical truth. Realistic presentation 
of what has made for war and how weakness can 
bring it again. Realistic portray 11 of what another 
war will mean. And a clear, inspired statement ol 
what men ol good will are attempting, and ot every 
possible route to permane nt peace 


“A sharp reduction in the space given to war in 
historical textbooks is the contrary of all these 
things. It is a measure of bias alone 


Thought of war and aggressors, fear of them, 
has never been wholly absent from the minds of 
civilized men, and only In te w remote and remark 
able instances has it been found to be absent from 
the mind of uncivilized man. Science psychology 

knows that to bury fear, to attempt to suppress it 
out of conscious realization, 1S actually to intensify 
it when it does seep through or burst through 


It knows also that to understand tear is to lessen 
its intensity, make it bearable, make it possible to 
act and accomplish in the face of fear 


Nations are men. The aggregate hatreds and 
fears of men are the bases of wars. Peace, The Jour 
NAL holds, is not possible without an understanding 
of what really causes wars. The sciences of history 
and psychology together can show us, must show 
us all—including the generations now and soon to 


be studying history. 






























PRESENTS 


The 2d Battalion, 106th Infantry, 27th Division 


in o four-act drama 


DECEPTION on the SHURI LINE 


Produced by 
MAJOR GENERAL G. W. GRINER 


Directed by 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ALMERIN C. O'HARA 


who also plays the leading role 


Narrated By Captain Edmund G. Love 
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Prologue 


ENERALLY 


1e thespian in him somewhere. But the 2d Bat 
Infantry, comprised the best 


d States Army, 


bservers who saw their performance 


\pril 12 to 19, 1945. 


ul without a rehearsal. Yet not one man missed 


Division had been committed 
ril 12 and the first unit to go into the 


battalion, 


2d Battalion took over from elements of the 
n. activity in its zone was more or less subdued. 
mpanies settled down in the vicinity of a little 
about 150 yards from the East China Sea 
ence later came to be called, 


manner ol infantrymen, 
h of a hill, as hills g0. 


it, directly across the 


One cliff faced northwest, 
ther faced north toward the sea. Atop this emi 
ensconced something between a platoon and a 
They didn’t bother 


ny of Japanese. 
rent bothered. 


Chey had admirable scenery and they must have] 

v for Colonel O’Hara and his boys on their little nly 
O'Hara couldn’t see a thing. In fact he couldn’t make 
he Japs didn’t want him to. All they had to do was 

1 few machine-gun rounds 

a they'd have the colonel and his lads pinned to 
But live and let live. . 
tent to exist by sort of a gentleman’s agreement as long got the 


ld mother earth. 


vy were free to report the movements of the Americans 


heir superiors. 


Corps Commander. 


f 


d Machinato Bluff, about a mile away, 


Mura Escarpment, an impos 
ff barrier that formed the outer 
f the famous Shuri Line. 
nant General J. R. Hodge 


| 


nted very badly to get up on that 


nd General Hodge was the 


Major General 


G. W. Griner also had a yen and he 





27th Division Commander. 
lly, such yens are usually 
d into action. The 96th Di 
id tried vainly for eight days 
p there, but it ‘couldn’ get by 
ve of Kakazu. The 27th was 
the same trouble later. All 
| in the way of Buzz O’Hara 
500-foot estuary, the 75-foct 
illage named Machinato, a 
‘© over open and exposed 
and a roadblock that filled a 


ut to the brim and was pro- 
1947 


ACCEPTED THEORY 


[heir remarkable show 


commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
O'Hara, more familiarly known as “ 


“O’Hara’s Knob.” 
There was a much better 

Machinato Inlet. 
e rose seventy five feet straight up on two sides in 


tected by antit 
ber from the 


on Oki 
Because of 


| scarpment 
with orders to 
south Oki oe 


7 " attack down 
* 11ne as 


was taken, ma 


- f Shuri. Bu 
Buzz.” At | 


uld capture 


in the somewhat “ise 
j, assistant divis 


Soon 


brood. 
iat 6 (, 
This 


i list a cast 
toward the Ameri Gems 


vrote the play 


anyone as long 


They were there to take the view, 
t the Americans were up to all along the line on 


It was a pla 
The 2d Batta 


road that 


artillery fire. 
across the 500-foot 


They seemed sight over a 

stretch of the 
rice paddies \ 
stood the 





Lt. Colonel “Buzz” O'Hara 


ank guns, machine 


Buzz O'Hara have the honor of capturing t 


the road. 


brooding and a i 


the escarpment, if 


neral William B 


Major Herzog 


the edge of some rice paddies 


range. 


paddies, these 


guns and a new ttle num 


Japanese brain, sOmetimes referre 


THAT EVERYONI > ; - 
the spigot mortar, Dut which one member of the 27th 
f act dubbed a “boxcar launcher.” The shells were that big, and 
YTOUD O aCLOTS . 
2 he: the holes they made, if filled with water, wer deep « nough 
in Or Out of grease paint, ac 
to oat a car ferry 


+} } ‘ ] let 
these OopDstacies it Was not dec 


med wise to lié¢ 
the Urasoc Nee 
on O'Hatr 
m making 


whe n the 


Instead he Was placed Ol is Kn b 


keep the Japanese tro any counte! 
Eventually, escarpment 
vbe he could go up there and get a 


{ life 


good view 


on O’Hara’s Knob was conducive t 


] 


s the batt: lio n commander Sat on His tump 


ol a hill and looked across the water at his ¢ runterparts on 
the larger hill, | 


1e began to get delusions of grandeur. He 


that hill Not only that, but he could capture 
Mai I Jacob H 


by one day 


they'd let him! Herzog, 


ion G-2, came and helped him 


the assistant division commander, Brigadier 


Bradford, came by and lent an ear 


suggested the nig rhe part, the gene! il he Iped 


ol characters, but the battalion ct mmander 


[he division commander, General Grinet 


reed to produce it 


Act I 


v in four acts. The first act was preparation 
lion was perched way out on a flank. The 


led anywhere near O'Hara's Knob had been 


commandeered by the Imperial Army as an impact area for 


For days jeeps came bounding ove plowed 


fields to the battalion positions dumped their sup plies on 


and scurried back out ef 
1 hill before General Ushijima’s 

\ small trail came into being, but by no 
imagination could it be called a road. Th 
vere about fifty yards across and, like most 
appeared to be bottomless. 


rtille rymen 


Infantrymen 
she lter ot 
gathered up the 


picked their way from the 
O'Hara's 
boxes me by the 


Knob, 
jeeps and 
tri pped | ack along the little path 
ways that ran between the pad lic S 
Now the fourth act of the play that 
Colon 
for a lot of traflic over these fiek sang 
act ross the rice padc lies. A road woul Id 
have to be built right across the 
a. But you couldn’t bring 
of dirt and 


‘| O'Hara was writing called 


swampy ar 
in a lot a bulldozer in 
broad daylight and do the job. The 
Japs across the inlet had ac cepted the 
fact that the men on O'Hara's Knob 
weren t going to do anything. If a lot 
of activity broke out they might sus 
pect something and do a 


little pre 
paring on their own hool 


The pla 
toon or company over there might 
turn into a battalion. 








Lhe first scene in the play, therefore, occurred one alter 
noon when a jeep came blooping over the held, stopped on 
the edge of the rice paddies, then with great bravado, tried 
to swim across. No matter what the other virtues of a jeep 
it can't double as a beaver, or an otter. Within 
ten feet it was stuck and stuck good. An hour later, 
in answer to a hurry-up call, a bulldozer came rumbling 
across the fields, hitched on to the } jeep and yanked it out of 
the mud. Long after the impertinent little vehicle had un 
loaded and rushed off, the bulldozer operator hung around, 
smoothing out tracks and shoving a little dirt into the pad 
A little later in the 
afternoon, another jeep got stuck. When nightfall came 
the second jeep had been pulled out amid much arguing 
between the operator of the bulldozer and the jeep jockey. 
his argume nt was conducted with many gestures and the 
two men left little doubt in the minds of the Japanese that 
the operator of the bulldozer thought very little of a damn 
fool who waited until he got to Okinawa to find out that 
mud was soft after the second helping hand, 
the engineer tinkered around, trying to spread some dirt 
over the rice paddies so that the next yeep wouldn't get 


may be , 


as il 


dies where the jeep had gone down. 


OF course, 


stuck. Then night came and a blanket of darkness settled 
down over the scene. That's when the bulldozer went to 
work. By morning the engineers had a sturdy causeway 


halfway across the paddies. Only a close inspection could 
show the difference between the dirt that the bulldozer had 
pushed into the water on the afternoon before and the 
relatively firm roadbed that now existed. 


The second day was a repetition of the first, with a few 





added touches. Intantrymen of the 2d Battalion 


the luckless carriers who had to go across the pa 


carry back the supplies, became very lazy. The, % 
jeeps to come on across. They argued with the 11 
operator, trying to convince him that he could . m 
a lot of work by finishing the roadw ay. He agre = 
He pushed more dirt in the hole. The first j jeep | a 
stuck. He pulled it out, then pushed more dirt i; vas 
plain to see that he was disgusted with the whole | ob 
Once or twice during the day he pulled his doz in 


the shade of a tree and took a nap. But during ¢! nd 
night the causeway was pushed out a little farthe: 
remained only about ten minutes’ work to fill in 
little gap. Most of this was accomplished the nex: 
broad daylight. Any Japanese who might have been watch 
ing would have been quite impressed with the ind: 
the American soldiery. 

The building of the road was not all that took place dur 
ing this period. Colonel O'Hara's men had been snooping 
Day patrols, night patrols, and reconnaissances in force: 
were in order. One young man, Lieutenant Robert Mon 
nett, almost staked out citizenship in the village of Machi 
nato. He went over in the nighttime and he went ver in 
the daytime. Twice he became involved in scraps and onc 
he became so mad he requested permission to stay and wi 
out the Jap lookouts across the estuary. Colonel O'Hara 
forbade this, however. He didn’t want the garrison wiped 
out, thus inviting strong reinforcement. So Monnett had t: 
pull back, leaving three dead behind him. He did bring 
with him a rather complete knowledge of the Japs. He 


e ot 
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Gene! 
Still 


] 
mue an 


won a 
Louisia 
since. | 
been b 
crossed 
bitious 
had see 
lieuten: 
had bu 
compat 
went t 
night, 


dow n, 


( the I 

like be 
O'Har 
loade d 
jeeps, 

tucked 
slop: < 

Bail 


span 
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The reason why the 106th couldn't make a frontal attack. A view of the forbidding Urasoe Mura Escarpment. 


vhere they were, what they could see, and mapped 
ty carefully just where they would have to be hit 
ve them noiselessly and efficiently. He reported the 
» of minefields on the main street of the vill: 1ge and 

conducted Buzz O’Hara, O’Hara’s executive office T, 
ior William Foxen, and Lieutenant Colonel Harold P. 
rmsen, commanding the 102d Engineers, on a sightsee 
p across the estuary one morning. The whole affair 
ipidly becoming a tidiculous une, like the “phony 

t the Maginot L ine. But that’s what Buzz O’Hara and 

Bradford and General Griner wanted. 

Still another part of the drama was being conducted a 
mile and a half behind the lines. The 102d Engineers had 
won a bridge-building contest during the 1941 Arkansas 
Louisiana maneuvers, but they hadn't touched a bridge 
since. The fighting on Makin, Eniwetok, and Saipan had 
been bitter enough, but the only water the division had 
crossed was the Pacific Ocean and not being overly am 
bitious it had let the Navy carry it. Most of the engineers 
had seen nothing but movies of a Bailey bridge. So a young 
lieutenant nemed Irving Golden, just out a OCS, 

ad built Baileys in the States, took a 
company back behind the hills and 
went to work. Morning, noon, and 
night, for three days, they built, tore 

vn, built, and tore down 


Genel 


Ww ws 


again. 
r companies of engineers worked 
eavers gathering materials. Not 
stick of it ever appeared near 
ras Knob, however. It 
| carefully on DUKWs, trucks, 
inything with wheels on it, then 
1way in coral cuts on the reverse 
f hills. Thus loaded were two 
bridges, comprising 60 feet of 
nd one footbridge, to be laid on 
boats. This was 478 feet long. 
toot rubber ponton bridge was 


ded. 


ness 


was all 


came at approximately 


1 April 18. The trucks carrying 


1947 


this equipment were to converge on O’Hara’s Knob, begin 
ning at 1930. One of the engineer companies was to build 
the two Bailey 
dark. : 
way which carried the main highway 
The footbridge was to be thrown 


bridges before midnight, 


\ working in the 
They were to cover two blown-out bridges In a Cause 


across the estuary. 


across the inlet almost 
and the bluffs. The ponton 
bridge was to be constructed about fifty yards seaward of 
the footbridge. It was considered probab le that the Bailey 
bridges would be easily knocked out by Jap a 
was unquestionably checked in on the sites. However, if 
the building went according to schedule, enough supporting 
tanks and heavy vehicles to carry the attack forward would 
be across the stream before daylight. 


directly between the knob 


rtillery which 


All troops woul | use 
the footbridge, while the pontons would c: irry sup plies and 
the evacuation load in quarter-ton vehicles in th« 
Baileys were knocked out early. 


event the 


he troops of the 2d Battalion gave no indication that 
anything was afoot for the whole three days. The enemy 
expected the vigorous patrolling and c: irried out similar 
activities rae. Si Monnett and 


However, other 2d 


The first Bailey bridge constructed on the causeway skirting the inlet. 
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Machinato Bluff as it looked to O'Hara from his knob. 


— 
at 





A view of the ponton bridge taken after the action. 


Battalion patrols had accurately located the Japanese patrol 
routes and the enemy was usually allowed to proceed un- 
pee nee as long as he didn’t : approach the rear of O’Hara’s 
Knob where preparations were going forward during the 
night. Most of the 2d Battalion took their ease in and 
around the bivouac area, hanging laundry out to dry, writing 
letters, and even playing a game or two. Now and then the 
Jap artillery would pepper the area, but the concentrations 
had little rhyme or reason. Few casualties resulted and as 
long as the men were careful and didn’t thumb their noses 
too flagrantly at the Japs across the inlet, the whole situation 
was allowed to develop without serious attention. 


Act il 


his was the first act in Colonel O’Hara’s little play. The 
second came on the afternoon of April 18. XXIV Corps 
had been building up toward a general offensive since 
April 10. The big push was to come on the morning of the 
19th. All across the Corps front each division had its ob- 
jective. It had been Major Herzog’s deduction that the Japa- 
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nese certainly would not expect any kind 
movement against their stronghold. Thi 
confirmed by captured Japanese docum: 
nel O'Hara had seized upon it as the solu 
whole problem. 

Preliminary to any surprise, howeve: 
elimination of the Jap detachment on the 
posite O’Hara’s Knob. This presented 
of a problem because any large-scale assau 
position would certainly alert the enemy | 
mand that something was afoot. So the t 
be done delicately. Part of the plans to a 
this was the many patrols. By the ye 
April 18 the American probing in and a 
village of Machinato had evidently come 
cepted as routine. One more large sca 
would probably be accepted as just that. Further 
more, for four or five days the bluffs across 
had been hit daily by air strikes from carrier plan 
Beginning at 1000 on the 18th, American plane: 
gave the ‘village of Machinato a thoroug! 
over. Particular attention was given to the stror 
points that Monnett had located. The planes did 
a good deal of damage but there was no atte mpt on 
the part of the Jap to strengthen his now weary and 
battered lookout group. He evidently stil] th: uught 
the air strike was routine. 

At approximately 1500, Colonel O'Hara's 
Company men took in their laundry, strapped on 
bandoliers, slung rifles, and started out leisurel) 
toward the estuary. Lieutenant Monnett was in the 
lead. The men were not brazenly open about the 
whole thing. They took necessary precautions t 
keep from being shot and they weren't altoge ther 

carefree. But Japanese observers certainly coul 
not expect anything more than one of the routine 
American patrols that came over to bother them 
every afternoon. Lieutenant Clarence Stokely, com 
manding the company, was careful not to let the 
enemy see his whole strength. If they saw anything 
at all, it was not more than a platoon. 

Elsewhere on O’Hara’s Knob there was carefully hid 
den activity. The heavy machine guns of H Company, 
for instance, were moved to points where they could cover 
Stokely’s company by firing across the inlet. However, 
the actors carried this move out with finesse. A bareheaded, 
barefoot sergeant in his undershirt came up to one machine 
gun crew which was lolling around its gun in a defensive 
position. After a few moments of conversation, he bawled 
the men out for something, waved his arms toward the 
northeast bank of the estuary and then led off down the 
forward slope of the hill. The crew lazily picked up thé 
gun and followed. When it reached a covered position 
behind the sea wall which overlooked the principal Jap 
strongpoints, the sergeant stood up in plain sight, his hands 
on his hips, discussing something with the crew, then the 
gunner would turn, squeeze off a few shots, and throw up 
his hands at some criticism the sergeant made. They were 
obviously engaged in some sort of practice firing. Of course, 
some of the Jap strongpoints happened to be direct!y in 
line with the fire, but accidents will happen in the best 
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4 phony wars. Not an enemy bullet was fired 
All over the knob, similar scenes were being 
ot simultaneously but with just enough casual 
ike it seem as though the whole thing had been 
y higher-ups to get the insolent men on O’Hara’s 
their lazy rear ends. 
0 a lone smoke shell landed about a hundred 
Kakazu Valley from the inlet. A minute or two 
ther landed near by. Then more. Smoke began to 
y downstream toward the sea. For days, O’Hara’s 
d been studying the normal wind drift within 
He knew, barring any sudden wind shift, just 
vy much smoke to lay down and how long it would 
1600, the upper end of the estuary was covered 
hick screen. Monnett, who had been hiding in the 
n the northeast side of the estuary, got to his feet 
troped across fifty feet of water pipe to the south 
re. A sergeant followed him, then the whole com 
» by one, quietly and rapidly. By the time the 
fred. all of Stokely’ s men were out of sight in caves 
ith the overhang of the bluffs. The Japanese could 
bly have known that a whole company, reinforced 
rifle platoon, had crossed the estuary. 


Act ill 


Until 1600 nothing had happened to mar the reading 
{ O'Hara's script. ‘Lhe only incident that threatened to 
give the show away was not of the battalion’s doing. Word 
had — around the division, naturally, as to what was 
going on. About two hours before the show started, people 
all over — 27th, 96th, and Corps zones began piling into 
ieeps to go up and see the fun. Roads valine to O’Hara’s 
Knob were jammed by 1500. Every jeep seemed to con- 
tain an observer of one sort or another. Luckily, Colonel 
\. K. Stebbins, regimental commander of the 106th, dis 


covered the crowd betore more than a handful of the guests 
had infiltrated forward and an MP was stationed a mile 
to the rear to stop the movement. 

Lieutenant Stokely’s mission was to get rid of the Japa 
nese observers atop the bluffs at Machinato and to elimi 
nate any other enemy that might be in a position to discover 
and report on Act IV, which was to follow. As soon as 
G Company had assembled on the south side of the estuary 
the rifle platoons split. Monnett and one platoon he aded 
straight up the highway into the village 
building to building and through the ditches along the 
highway, they soon arrived at the western limits of Machi 
nato V illage. They had found one small culvert mined and 
had experienced no fire. Reaching the edge of the building 
line, they swung 


Moving from 


north and built up a defensive line 
between the highway and the cliffs above the sea. The Japa 
nese observation post was now effectively cut off from the 
main defensive line a mile farther to the southwest. Any 
telephone wires that were found, were cut 

A second platoon of G Company had followed Monnett 
up the sharp hill which carried the highway into Machi 
nato Village and to the ground above the cliffs. 
moving on west, 


Instead of 
however, it cut north as soon as it 1 
the eastern outskirts of the village 


Cac hed 
and skirted back along 
the clifftop. Its mission was to knock out the enemy's main 
points of observation and listening posts, also to take the 
command post and strongpoint under fire with mortars and 
small arms. These two J: apanese nerve centers were located 
in two small hillocks that jutted up out of the northern 
cliff like turrets in a Tudor fortress 
was with this platoon. 

Two other rifle platoons had the difficult mission of 
scaling the cliffs on the sea side and coming up to the top 
directly under the two turrets. One of these platoons was 
an attachment from L Company under Lieutenant Pitts 


Lieutenant Stokely 


The 3d Battalion, last element of the 106th, crosses the footbridge. Engineers are still working on the ponton bridge. 














Ihis platoon bore the brunt of the fighting in the early 
evening. Pitts was wounded almost as soon as he led his 
men into the open over the rim. From shortly after 1700 
until 2100 this platoon and the third rifle platoon of G 
Company, working together on the strongpoints, with the 
support of Stokely and the H Company mortars, which the 
company commander directed from across the estuary 
by radio, managed to clean out thoroughly the eyes of the 
Jap: inese in Machinato. There was no longer anyone there 
who could report on the doings below. 


Act IV 

Exactly at 1930, ten minutes after darkness fell, long 
lines of trucks moved out of hiding places all over the cen- 
tral part of the Okinawan countryside. There were vehicles 
of every description and each one carried some part of the 
four bridges that were to be constructed. The 102d Engi- 
neers moved with them. Quietly and in complete darkness 
the men went to work. The span most essential to the suc- 
cess of Colonel O’Hara’s play was the 475-foot footbridge. 
General Griner, the division commander, ordered Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Gormsen to have this ready for use at midnight. 

Ihe last section was tied into place at 1135. Shortly after 
midnight F Company, 106th Infantry, filed out onto the 
narrow little bridges. It was followed by the rest of the 
2d Battalion. Before 0300 the Ist Battalion, 106th Infan 
try, was moving on across the inlet and by daylight the 3d 
Battalion was following. 

The Bailey bridges went somewhat slower, but were in 
place by 0330. A platoon of tanks moved up to the cause- 
way, re ady to skitter across the two spans at dawn. 

Only in one place did the actors go up in their lines. The 
ponton bridge across the mouth of the estuary, scheduled 
for completion by 0300, was not completed until almost 
noon the next day and much of the traffic that was sup- 
posed to have supported troops on the southwest side of the 
inlet was thus kept from completing its mission. Supplies 
and evacuation had to be carried out by carrying parties 
across the thin life line of the footbridge. Much of the trou- 
ble at the ponton bridge occurred when the drift line on 
one section broke and the ebb tide carried the pontons out 
to sea. 

Colonel O'Hara and the balance of his 2d Battalion 
moved swiftly around G Company once they were across 
the estuary. Using the low, flat, coastal strip underneath 
the Machinato bluffs, they moved northwest along the 
shore to a point several hundred yards west of the village. 
Here the ditts gave way to a gradual inland slope and the 
men of the battalion moved silently up this hill in the 
night, assemblying near the main highway at approxi- 
mately 0330. After a brief reorganization, F Company 
moved south along the road. By 0445 this unit was at the 
escarpment ridge, facing the roadblock. Then, still ac- 
cording to the script, Lieutenant Robert J. Hyland, Jr., led 
out a platoon to the right. It crept up the slopes of the steep 
ridge a hundred yards north of the roadblock. Shortly after 
0500 it was atop the hill and creeping forward toward the 
roadblock which was now directly to its left. By 0530 Buck 
Hyland had deployed his men. Ahead of them they could 
see the glow of a campfire or two and hear voices singing. 
As the men crawled onto the brink of the road cut they 
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saw a strange sight. Lolling around a series of ix; 
fires a full company of Japanese was eating breal 
singing songs. Hilles were stacked in neat piles sey 
away. [There was not the slightest indication th, 
were expected. No lookouts were posted and n 
showed on any of the soldiers’ faces. After ail the 
cans were a mile or more away on the little knob a 
estuary! 

At 0545 Buck Hyland signaled his men. BARs, 


light machine gun, carbines, all swung carefully into 


ety 
CT) 


the 


» a 


ce, 
Then big Buck stepped forward. One tremendou: les 
rattled out, then another. Fully seventy-five Japanese went 
down for keeps in that first burst of fire. Others, panic- 
stricken, tried to reach their rifles. They were cu dou 


by the machine gun and the BARs. Within ten minutes 
those of the enemy who could had taken to their | heels, 
Over a hundred lay dead. Buck Hyland signaled down to 
the rest of the battalion below. F C ompany rushed up over 
the roadblock, followed by E Company. The 2d Battalion 
formed a defensive perimeter around the newly won posi: 
tion while the Ist Battalion poured through the gap and 
started down the ridge to the south. By nightfall on April 19 
the entire Urasoe Mura Escarpment in the zone of the 
106th Infantry was in American hands. 


Epilogue 
What General Hodge had predicted would be a bloody 
struggle had turned out to be a comparatively simple skir 
mish. The Japanese fought back grimly in the next twelve 
days to retake this key piece of terrain, but the battle was 
over before they had begun to fight. Although the 27th 
incurred over 3,500 casualties in this short period, the initial 
advantage gained by Colonel O’Hara’s maneuver served 
well, for the division not only held, but extended its gains 
for another two miles in the next week. When it retired 
with its companies at less than quarter strength, it was _ 
the knowledge that it had been more than successful. Gen 
eral Ushijima, the Japanese commander, had taken note 
of the achievement on April 22 in his order of the day, one 
of the few times he had ever admitted that the Americans 
were threatening part of his line. To meet the threat he 
shifted his entire troop disposition and committed a fresh 
division in the line, something that he could ill afford to do. 
Yet this important gain had been accomplished with only 
seven casualties. All of them were incurred by G Company 
in the fighting at Machinato Village on the afternoon of 
the 18th in the preliminary move. Credit for the achieve 
ment must go to every man who took part in the prepara 
tion. With an entire battalion in on the secret not a single 
man by any deed or word ever tipped his hand. And to 
Colonel O'Hara, General Bradford, and Colonel] Gormsen 
of the Engineers, must go credit for conceiving and super 
vising a plan that was perfect down to the most minute de- 
tail. In his commendation to the 27th when the division 
was relieved from the line, General Buckner, the Tenth 
Army commander, took particular note of the achievement 
“Particularly brilliant,” he said, “was the night attack of 
the 2d Battalion, 106th Infantry, on 18 April. Infantry 
commanders everywhere would do well to study the plan 
ning that went into this maneuver and the care with which 
it was execut 
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Replacement Companies 


By Major Mack J. Jordan 


| COMMANDED A REPLACEMENT 
pany in England for two months, and 
served on a special court during that time. 
I therefore viewed the faults of the replace 
ment system through the eyes of one of its 
members. Later, at my own request, I was 
relieved of my command and became a re 
placement myself. In this capacity I could 
look at the system from the viewpoint of an 
officer passing through it. 

Although the system served its purpose, 
anyone who had any contact with it will 
admit it had its faults. It is for that reason 
that I am suggesting changes which, in my 
opinion, would help considerably. 

The primary duties of the replacement 
system were to feed, house, equip, train 
and ship reinforcements to units in the 
various theaters of operations. The faults 
of the system resolved themselves into one 
end result—low morale. And this in turn 
is traceable to one definite factor 
placements had no “home.” 

As a member of the special court while 
| was commanding a replacement com 
pany, I would hazard a guess that ninety 
five per cent of the men brought before the 
court were charged with being awor. To 
my way of thinking, a man goes AWOL be 
cause he doesn’t like his present surround 
ings, or because he wants to avoid hazard 
ous duty. Few fall into the latter category. 

To enumerate all of the “gripes” of both 


COM 


the re 


commissioned and enlisted replacements 
would take too much time. The basic ones 
were no mail, poor chow, not enough 
“chicken.” I've heard 
them all. But the one factor that pervaded 
all replacement units was the feeling ol 


yasses, too much 


being lost in a gigantic system. How could 
you have pride in your outfit when you had 
no outfit? How could there be any possi 
bility of promotion when then wasn’t even 
a [1 /O? Why bother to make friends when 
you were shuffled about continually? Why 
be a good soldier when your officers didn’t 
even know your name? In short, where 
was the incentive for good soldiering? The 
sad part of it was that many men and ofh 
floated around in the system for 
months at a time. Either their records were 
lost, or they had a rare “spec” number o1 
they just weren't needed at the time. These 
men were homeless. 

The system that I shall outline, in brief, 


cers 


is a conscientious attempt to solve this real 
problem and at the same time fulfill the re 
My 


solution is by no means perfect or com 


quirements of replacing casualties 


plete. Rather it is a nucleus around which 
a better system can be built. 

First, each combat division would have 
its own replacement regiment. This regi 
ment would have a T/O comparable to 
that of the division, except that each com 
ponent 


infantry, artillery, cavalry, engi 
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neers, signal corps, medical, QM, and so on) would be 
scaled down to an approximation of its expected casualties. 
In other words, a replacement regiment for an infantry 
division would have a normal strength of about 1,500 
officers and men, or approximately ten per cent of the divi- 
sion strength. It logically follows that within the replace- 
ment regiment, there would be a greater proportion of 
infantrymen and other actual combat troops, than of serv- 
ice troops. 

The cadre for such a regiment would be made up of 
officers and NCOs from its parent division and these as- 
signments could be rotated to give the officers and NCOs 
of the division a little relief from continuous front-line 
duty. I believe that there should be no limited service per- 
sonnel in the replacement regiment. The regiment should 
be trained by active duty personnel and after a few en- 
gagements, using rotation policy, all training officers and 
NCOs would have seen combat and would be qualified to 
present the latest in combat tips and information to the 
replacements. 

All personnel in the replacement regiment would be 
assigned to their division, would wear the shoulder patch 
of that division, and would be trained for a specific job 
within the division. The rotation of training officers and 
NCOs would bring to the replacements the latest informa- 
tion on the tactics of the unit concerned and the newest 
developments in fighting technique. As an added fea- 
ture, the replacement regiment could be considered as an 
added reserve, to be used only in extreme emergencies, 
such as the Ardennes breakthrough in December 1944. 
Inasmuch as the T/O of the replacement regiment would 
be a miniature of that of the division, it would be a tacti- 
cally self-sufficient organization, which could be fought as 
a unit. This regiment would have to be equipped with the 
appropriate vehicles, weapons and personal equipment. 
Another advantage of this system would be that from the 
replacement regiment, vehicles, weapons, and other equip- 
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ment could be called up, with trained crews, to replace 
those knocked out in combat. Thus, men training in the 
regiment would learn to work together before they were 
committed in actual combat. 

The training received in the regiment would be inten- 
sive and based on actual needs. There would be no need 
for any training other than that required for the specific 
unit to which the man would ultimately be assigned. The 
replacements would be taught the names of the various 
commanders and general staff officers, and would learn the 
code names of the various units within the division, as well 
as the division and unit SOPs. 

The geographical location of the replacement regiment, 
with respect to its division, would be in the division sector 
and far enough to the rear to be out of long-range enemy 
artillery fire, yet within easy driving distance of the divi 
sion. The division staff could visit the replacement regi: 
ment occasionally, and that would make for closer super- 
vision of effort. 


Replacements for Corps Troops 


Replacements for the corps troops would be brought 
together at corps level and maintained as a corps replace- 
ment regiment. Since the number of divisions within a 
corps varies from time to time, depending upon the tactical 
situation, the corps replacement regiment should be able 
to supply the number of replacements required without 
a taxing the effective strength of the regiment. This 
regiment would be under the command of the corps com 
mander, and would follow the general plan as laid out for 
the division replacement regiment. For special corps combat 
troops, usually separate armored “boa se and specially 
trained combat units, there would be an appropriate place 
within the corps replacement regiment. Geographically, 
this regiment should be near corps headquarters and move 
with the corps. It, too, could be considered an added reserve 
force to be used only in an extreme emergency. 
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Replacements for Army Troops replacement depot. Officers and enlisted men returning to 


nents for Army troops would be brought to- their units from hospitals would be placed in their divi 
7 \rmy level ent usinecienl os on Army re- Sion replacement regiment as quickly as possible, and 
a regiment. Although an Army is a large organi. would be of small consequence if the replacement regi 

7 omeneles are much smaller, in comparison, than ment were overstrength for a short time. The waiting 
ie rps oF division, and one regiment should suffice. period, sO abhorrent to be th officers and enlisted men, would 
This ‘ent would also follow the general plan as laid ein appropriate division, corps or army replacement regi 
“ division unit, and the combat and service forces ™€Nt, and not in a huge depot. 


of t! ny troops should have their corresponding units 
with - T/O of the Army reinforcement regiment. Vweteld Senet 
Geog IC cally, this regiment would be close to, and serve The actual benefits of such a system would be twofold 
sal led reserve for, the protection of Army head- (1) A replacement would be “homeless” for a week at 
quart most, after which time he would become an assigned 
takes care of replacements for division, corps and member of a permanent organization. The resulting im 
\rmy troops. The last link in the chain is an assembly provement in morale and discipline would be apparent at 
soint for troops when they arrive in the theater of opera- once. Replacements’ usefulness would be greatly en 
tions, before they are sent to the division, corps or army _ hanced by the training under their permanent commanders. 
replacement regiments. This could be done by setting up a (2) Instead of thousands of able-bodied fighting men 
depot it each port for receiving replacements. The men scattered over a wide area in large replaceme nt de ‘pots 
and officers arriving from the ZI could be placed in this —tactically worthless to the fighting units—thousands of 


depot and assigned to the appropriate replacement regiment these men would be in immediate support of a unit. Such 
as soon as possible. Under normal circumstances, the stay a system might have been of incalculable value at critical 
of anv one individual should not exceed one week at a port times during the past war, when every man counted. 


God Is On The Side... 


By Joel W. Westbrook 
















ly MAY WELL BE THAT THE NEXT WAR WILL FIND GOD ON _ system, were far, far short of efficient; they would be com 
the side with the most atomic bombs, irrespective of who pletely inadequate in any future war. 
has the heaviest battalions. But no one in Oak Ridge or the Che War Department policy in this fundamental respect 
Pentatinil can responsibly assume that it will not be of was well stated in General Marshall’s famed report. It 
ultimate and decisive advantage to be the side with the was decided to minimize the number of divisional organi 
most highly trained, mobile, and ready-to-fight battalions. zations, to train and equip these in the shortest possible 
lf the past conflict had been fought in the pages of H.G. time, put them into action, and keep the largest number 
Wells’ Shape of Things to Come, or had assumed the non- _ of such divisions in action for as long a period as possible, 
personal scientific character which is again predicted for our supplying personnel needs from a huge replacement system, 
next engagement, there would have been no need whatso- designed to train personnel for specific assignments, making 
ever for battalions, or any other units of ground combat them available as needed. 
—_ This was in contrast to the policy in World War I, when 
On the list of evidence that this was not, and will not whole divisions were rotated out of the line into reserve, 
be, the case was General Tooey Spaatz’ s statement in early after relatively short periods of action, for rest, refitting and 
1945 that our aerial warfare over Germany would have to _ training. A national news magazine accepted the War 
be severely curtailed if the ground forces should delay Department view that this new World War I] policy re 
much longer in breaking into Germany proper. And it was _ sulted in the greatest amount of pressure being exerted on 
most reassuring to hear General Jacob L. Devers, Army _ the enemy, with divisions being kept fresh and efficient by 
Groun —— commander, saying “a new kind of infantry a steady stream of qualified replacements, specific: illy 





















divisio highly mobile and heavily armed, must be de- trained to replace their fallen comrades of equivalent speci 
velopec 1 so that we can “move in on any source of trouble _ fication numbers. The magazine told the story of a Ger 
imm lately . . it is also my firm conviction that it will man attack in a sector where they expected to find an 
still take the infantryman on the g ground with his ingenuity exhausted and depleted American division. The Krauts, 
and ‘guts’ to spell final victory.’ it seemed, were all but annihilated by the Phoenix-like 


But we need more than a new kind of infantry division. resurrection of said division, restored to peak by replace 
We need some basic changes in our organizational, train- ments immediately before the attack. 
ing, and operational concepts. In the last war our divisional Frankly, simply and briefly the story could not have been 
organization and employment, and the allied replacement anything ‘other than pure, unadulterated balderdash. I am 
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With blanket rolls and rifles reinforcements in Europe wait for orders to move 


up to units at the front. 


not saying this episode did not happen; I am only pointing 
out that it could not have happened. 

he of companies and bat 
talions is not primarily dependent on their being kept up 
to full 


and the 


Because fighting ability 


trength. Much more important is good leadership, 
of an organization that is accustomed 
1 team. So when you take a battalion that is 
and when a division 
is depleted in strength, it is mainly its infantry battalions 
that are depleted), and fill it up to eight hundred odd, 

don't battalion, in the You 
imply have eight hundred officers and men on the roster. 


existence 
to working 


down to two Ol three hundred men 


you have a fighting sense. 
When a battalion is kept in action for any considerable 
and noncoms in casualties. 
in the face of fatigue and 
the 
ness of their own shorte ning odds, become more 


it loses junior ofhcers 


pe riod. 


he 


} 
| 


qaanyvetl 
4 


Surviving combat le aders, 


the disappearance of their comrades, aware 


and more 
ind careless. When replacements are 


inefhcient, cynical 


hoveled in, the burden of command is increased way be 
ot the 


and direction, and there is 


yond the SI mnihcance numbers, because new 
not the 
of small unit unwritten SOP that exists 
worked together. 


increases 1n both leaders and men, 


men 
need more attention 
routine carry-on 


in Zroups th if have As a result the rate 


of casualties requiring 


an increased rate ol replacement, and so on ad dreary 


infinitum 


Victim of the System 


| remember the fine young lieutenant from Arkansas 
who started out with us at Salerno, and remained a rifle 
the Mountains in 
His personal survival is to me a 


company officer on through Vosges 
France the following year. 
confutation of mathematics. Replacements kept coming to 
replace his lost sergeants and riflemen. He hung on, miser 
ably tired, certain his miracle of existing could not continue. 
Day by day I saw him deteriorate, doing fewer of the 
things that called for his personal presence in dangerous 
places, keeping more and more to his CP, flinching at iso 


lated bullet cracks, trembling when comparatively minor 
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They may never see one another aain. 


mortar concentrations came i; 
after checking his right pl 
their objective and assuming h 
the left platoon I, while on 
report to Battalion, came acr ; 
tenant in his original foxhol + 
the rear. He had not moved t. | 
recommended his transfer 
assignment. And that save: 
officer, who had contributed < 
ly and earnestly, from the « 
that would have followed hi 
battlefield crackup. 

But it did not save thos 
that resulted from his pr vel 
poorer leadership, his inabili han 
dle the burden of assimilating ead- & 
ing a polyglot company of vet- & 
erans and raw replacements. A: 
others, many excellent and 
noncoms, and privates, too, sur 
inexorable system only to break finally 
be court-martialed for misbehay 
be turned out to pasture in the stockade, dishonored ind 
their capabilities for future good destroyed. 

And it certainly did not keep our battalion from being a 
much less efficient instrument for producing pre 
the enemy. 


‘Ga 


i 
Numerical Increase Does Not Guarantee Effectiveness } 


In Italy we tried to avoid assigning our replacements t 
battalions when we were in the line, reasoning that com 
pany commanders could do better with fewer men, s 
long as an effective organization still existed, rather than § 
taking on a numerical increase that would constitute an 
unorganized problem of command. 
possible, however, 


This was not always 
and particularly in France, 
were kept in the line for 133 straight days. 

How well I recall, when we were relieved, after th 
awful eternal time. Replacements filled our battered rank 
But within a week we were rushed back to stop a Germa! 
breakthrough. The men in the new division on the ” 

said, “Thank God, the \ 

they were in the same error as the High Command with 

respect to “veteran” units. How could “they know 

the battalions at least we were only isolated, weary, batt 
but much less efficient, survivors? Our 

largely composed of strangers to battle and to each other 

So it was in December 1944 that the switchboard of the 
143d Infantry, 36th Division, set aside a drop for “Roses 
Green” alongside “Red,” “White” and “Blue.” This was 
our 4th Battalion, organized by Colonel Paul D ary 

later assistant division commander of the 45th Division), 
and by his successor, Colonel Charles J. Denholn Ths 


whe 


n VE 
nh We 


Varsity is coming!” Poor simp t 


wise, units wer 


regimental S-3, Major William R. Lynch, Jr., was given 
command of all the battalion antitank platoons, and thé 
regimental antitank company, along with the cannon com 
pany. The antitank units were divided into three nun 
bered rifle companies and armed heavily with machine 
guns, tommy guns, and mortars. Their use was principal 
for defense, or flank and blocking missions. But the 4th 
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Battalion did enable us to get more time out of the line 
for our rifle battalions, so they could rest, reorganize and 
get some training with replacements. This expedient device 
was of very great aid in increasing the efficiency of our bat- 
talions. It was an expedient compelled by the failures of 
the replacement system 

This is not the answer I had in mind when I referred 
atlier to basic changes of concepts. But it is suggestive 

he kind of thinking we should do—thinking in terms 
f the battalion as the unit of prime consideration around 
which we should develop our new military ground program. 

Before I elaborate this basic thought, it is desirable to 
e sider a few matters in connection with the policy l 
have been criticizing. Not only did this policy produce 
less efficient pressure on the enemy, through the deteriora- 

mn ot units, leaders, and the increased casualty rate, but it 
required the maintenance of the enormous ‘replacement 
or “reinforcement” system, which itself was productive 
much inefhiciency. 

The replacement system resulted in an inefhicient use of 

manpower. Not only did it require a great many persons 
to administer it, and for its training program, but the train- 
ing given in it fell far short of making men ready for battle. 


Training Within Fighting Unit 


Without here and now analyzing this subject in detail, 
| submit that the primary reason for the failure of the re- 
placement system was the inherent fact that the system 
could not supply the most important part of training—small 
unit training in the unit in which the man is going to fight. 
A platoon of just average men and leaders who have lived 
and slept together will fight much better than a platoon of 
strangers, even if individually the latter are very good sol- 
nd leaders. Control and SOP in a small unit are 
direct, personal factors, variable from one unit to another. 
Being used to each other, expected reactions, estimates of 
reliance, confidence in presence and performance are vital 
tosma'l units. That is, being accustomed to Joe, Bill and 
Jack reacting thus, and counting on Sergeant Ellis for this, 
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and when this certain thing happens, usually Sergeant 
Baker will do such and such. 

Therefore, i regard it of the greatest importance that 
assignment to the unit in which he is going to fight take 
place as early as possible in a soldier’s service 


Two Opposing Views 


Thus, broadly speaking, we have two opposing views. 
One (that followed during World War II 


provides tor a 
relatively small number of fighting units 


. with 
the bulk of personnel being hel | and tr: ined ina replace 


divisions 
ment system, for assignment when needed. The opposing 
policy calls tor a relatively small repl. icement pool, with 
the bulk ot personnel assigne d to the units in which they 
are going to fight. 

Does this latter policy call, therefore, for a greater num 
in tact, 
General Marshall had a very good point 
when he reasoned that the more divisional organizations, 
the more troops would have to be assigned to overhead 
functions. (Of course, even with a minimum-number-of- 
division policy, our top-heavy rear echelon was a promi 
nent World War II bane; yet, the replacement system itself 
created an overhead staff that would have gone a long way 
toward taking care of more divisional organizations. ) 

However, it is true that, if we had created more divisions, 
we would have had to have more supporting troops, more 
service troops, more staffs for the additional divisions as 
well as the additional corps thus required. 

The solution of this problem should come through an 
increased number of battalions, and their assignment, in 
flexible numbers, for administration, and 
through the creation of Task Forces, with assigned sup- 
porting and service troops, for operations as needed. 

Our Field Service Regulations recognizes that the bat- 
talion is the basic tactical unit. Therefore, the most efh 
cient means of employing battalions should determine our 
policies for the entire ground forces organization. 

Supporting troops can do their jobs without materially 
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ber of divisional organizations? Not necessarily; 


preferably not. 


divisions 





impaired efhciency longer than infantry, and service troops, 
of course, can keep going longer still. Furthermore, the 
amount and kind of supporting troops varies greatly with 
the mission and terrain. For example, t tanks and antitank 
units were largely superfluous, in their assigned roles, in 
the Apennines in the winter of 1943-44; combat engineers 
were at a great premium in the Vosges in the winter of 
1944-45. In addition, administrative staffs and service 
elements are capable of handling many more troops out 
of the line than when supporting committed troops. 

With all these considerations in mind, let us examine 
what we can reasonably predict as leading requirements 
lor our ground forces in the next war, and then postulate 
the best guiding principles for satisfying these require- 
or 

First of all, we require our ground forces to be ready for 

It is undebatable that the old-style mobili- 
zation and training programs, or any possible minor varia 
tion, will not get the job done in World War Ill. That 
means a maximum of fighting troops must be ready for 
immediate action and for a great variety of missions, in a 
Neither can we assume that the 
predictability score on what these missions and places are 
will be very high 


instant combs it. 


great variety of places. 


Unit Rather than Individual Replacement 


These combat troops must have a very high degree of 
mobility. They must be prepared to move quickly, and for 
l'o effect the most efficient pressure on the 
, therefore, we must have a system of unit, rather 
than individual, replacement. And we must keep our 


long distances 
enemy 


OV erhe: id as low as possib le. 

This works out as a “battalion principle” —to give it as 
simple a name as possible. We are going to abolish infantry 
regimental organizations, and assign battalions directly to 
divisions. Sometimes, there will be six infantry battalions 
to a division, sometimes nine, and sometimes fifteen, with 
the division's supporting and service troop, and staff or- 
ganization, based on, say a nine-battalion assignment. Serv- 
ice troops should be organized along the German Einheit, 
or unit principle, so as to achieve the following: a variance 
of one or two or three battalions should not cause any ma- 
terial change in the division’s service troop assignments. 
But with, say fifteen or sixteen battalions assigned, another 
personnel unit, another ordnance unit, quartermaster, sig- 
nal, and so on, will be added to the division’s organic serv- 
Perhaps this would mean three more 
squads, of suitable composition and appropriate equipment, 
for the quartermaster company, for example. 

Additional supporting troops, in company or battalion 
size, could be assigned when the mission's requirements 
demanded it. 

The division staff should be capable of forming task 
force staffs when two or more battalions are required to be 
coordinated in a separate operation that cannot be directly 
supervised by the division staff. At Salerno, the 143d In- 
fantry Regiment improvised an additional staff for General 
John W. O'Daniel’s Task Force. There were numerous 
occasions in the war when similar improvisations took 
place for forces based on battalion, or regimental units. 

Conceivably, full colonels could be assigned as required 
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to a task force command section, headed by th 
division commander, and employed as the comn 
these task forces. I admit that these task force con 
and their staffs, will not work as smoothly with ea ; 
and with their components of command as a 5. oy 
organization. Yet, in the higher echelons, the a ) 
| have claimed for small units in constant assoc 
training and fighting together are not nearly so 
And I believe the gains of the new system easil; 
sate for the loss of these advantages. 

To these task forces, or to battalions sent on 
missions, division could assign, from its organic 


Ice 
organizations, supporting administrative units of the pope, 
size and composition—one or more field train sect Sic 
nal sections, ordnance sections, and so forth. 

Bare Minimum of Organic Personnel 
Battalions should not be organically self-sufficient: they 
should have only the barest minimum of organic personnel 
not assigned for fighting. While it is true that it increases 
efficiency to have, for example, the same tank platoon 


assigned to the same battalion, whenever practic: th the 
administration and training problems of battalion and com 
pany commanders are greatly complicated by too many 
organic units of a supporting or service character. Further. 
more, in the interests of conserving manpower, type-units 
whose employment is required in varying degrees as situa 
tion and terrain change (for example, tanks, TDs, engi 
neers), and units capable of employment in support for 
relatively long periods (artillery), should not be organic, 
but ready for assignment to whatever fighting troops need 
them. 

I confidently believe the application of the “battalion 
principle” w ill more nearly satisfy our stated gs ments 
than our present policy, or any modifications of 

Our readiness for instant combat will be alii 
Under present policy the number of battalions we shall 
have ready for instant combat is dependent on the number 
of divisions ready. The “battalion principle’s” flexibility 
will allow us to throw in immediately, in task force organi 
zation, a large number of battalions, assigning and 
assigning to divisions in various stages of readiness, taking 
full advantage of the fact that a much shorter period ot 
unit training is required to ready service organizations for 
operations. 

We shall be in better shape for the unexpected in the 
way of missions and terrain. After making our best pre 
dictions as to how many infantry battalions, and how many 
units of supporting and service troops, should be trained 
for each of a variety of situations, we shall be able to make 
divisional assignments of those available for the missions 
required, and, because specialized training for special situa: 
tions takes less time generally for service units, the readi- 
ness of entire divisions for these special missions is not s0 
important, and a maximum impact can be secured. Mis: 
takes in predictions can be easily rectified, which wasnt 
the case in the past war when mountain, desert and ju ingle 
fighting required far-reaching changes in policies that 
had been based on guesses as to how many divisions wé 
should prepare for each type of combat. 

Mobility will certainly be greater. If the need is for 2 
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he “battalion principle” 


egiment il nonbatt: ilion units. 


move quickly a long distance, the organization 
ires are ready to treat this battalion as a se parate 
its attachments —it is a normal expectation, re 
minimum of organizational disentanglement. 
se, a division moving can exploit its organiza 

yn to move with it a larger number of battalions 
r movement only. 


Heart of the Battalion Principle 


st efficient pressure on the enemy through unit, 
n individual repli cement, is almost the heart of 
ple, and I believe I have fully demonstrated that 


| result. Conceivably, a division could stay in - 


s long pe riods as it did during the past war if i 


ne units fresh by rotation, while its relieved ce 
ere assigned to a division which had been re 
toto because of casualties and fatigue in support 


ps, or service troops and staff. In addition, pressure 
nemy would be greater because it would be easier 
tch a task force, or to 


making a main effort. 


assign greater weight to a 


y,as I believe is already evident from the foregoing 
yn, more efficient use would be made of supporting 
vice troops and staff. Their employment would not 
ith the employment of any specific supported troops, 
ild continue as long as they are efhcient, and in the 
Ci illed on by the tacticé i situation. This is now true 
livisional artillery, engineers, and other special organic 
ts, except that it was not the general rule 
urrence showed it can be done ) for such units to remain 
iction when the division’s infantry all relieved. 
would make available in this 
inner units performing the functions now carried on by 


though its 


was 


Thus, six antitank platoons 
uld not be idle in an antitank capacity, because the bat 


talions to which they were formerly organic, or sup aa 
as regimental antitank, did not need them for that role; 

stead, antitank units would be 
battalions that might need them 


assigned freely to ae 


How It Would Work 


| envision, in a given Army sector, six or seven divisions 


attacking with fresh and efhcient trained battalions. Be 
hind them will be possibly two divisions in immediate 
reserve, 


with fifteen or sixteen battalions each, resting and 


training. would be 


In Army Group there a couple ol 
divisions receiving replacements and forming new battal 
Just think of the difference in morale in the men 
and in replacement officers, in doing this instead of what 


they did OI didn't do World Wat iI! \rmy 


Group divisions could, in an used as re 


IONS. 


| hese 
emergency, b« 
and I suggest they would be considerably mor 


serves, also, 


effective in that capacity than a Repple-Dep »ple! 

a great de: r of talk 
all branches being directed toward the 
end of producing the best conditions of battle for the hight 
ing units. But practice has not made this a reality. Some 
times it that the function of the 
combat forces was simply to protect the administrative 


There had been, In the past, about 


the functions of 


almost seemed main 
establishments from interference in their various pursuits 
the 
But it does mean that the 
organizational realities did not emphasize the needed pra 


[hat does not necessarily reflect on the good will 


men in those establishments 
tical relationships, and the basic organizational and opera 
tional policies could not produce the maximum effort in 
our hghting arms. 

Come atomic war, come push buttons, or more realisti 
Ci illy come infantry in plane, armored carrier and, yes, on 
we may not need 


shall need the best battalions 


foot if we are to have Him on our side, 


the heaviest but certainly we 


Postwar replacements for the 25th Infantry Division in Japan get 
hand grenade training at the Division Replacement Training Center. 
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IMAGINE A LAND WHERE TEN BE 
low zero is considered a heat wave. 
That will give you some idea of 
what the Army Ground Forces 
troops that make up Task Force 
Frigid were up against in their bat 
tle with the elements at Fairbanks, 
Alaska. The task force, 1,500 
strong, tested 380 different items 
of equipment in an effort to dis 
cover the best ways of living and 
fighting in the Arctic. 

[he frosty weather played all 





sorts of tricks with equipment. Only urgent business will call a 
Tanks, for instance, had a lot of man from his tent when the ther- 
trouble in getting their turrets to mometer is registering sixty below. # ome 


traverse in subzero weather. Ham 





mers on pistols would fall so slowly 
that ammunition would refuse to 
fire. BARs worked well enough on 
automatic but did not do so well at 
slow fire. The M1 and the carbine 
seemed to be least bothered by the 























cold. Lubricating oil turned to a 
fudge like substance at thirty, forty 
and fifty below zero and motors 
had to be kept running night and 
day. The Weasel proved to be the 
jeep of the Arctic. 

Results suggest that troops can 
beat the cold but that mass move- 
ments of ground troops are imprac 
tical. The Arctic is definitely not 
tank country. Airborne movement 
may be the best bet. 
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Crew of a 120mm antiaircraft gu 

stands by. Note how uncamovu- 

flaged gun stands ovt agains! 

snow and camouflaged crew. 
,, « 
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Tank crosses Tanana River on 
bridge made by freezing layers of 
logs into ice. In background ¢ 


correspond 





‘Among the new types of clothing 
tested by “Frigid” is the fur-lined 


ceth face men eer This corporal’s eyebrows and mustache bristle with ice 


as he sights a howitzer during “Frigid” maneuvers. 
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CCUPATION 


By Major General Orlando Ward 


FROOPS IN REPLACEMENT 


[HE WARTIME 
training centers, where ample training aids, numerous in- 
structors, and competent administrative organizations were 
provided, was effectively and efliciently carried out. The 


TRAINING OF 


instruction enabled the talents of 
experts in the various fields of training to be used to great 
lhe acting noncommissioned officers among the 
trainees marched the squi ad to the instructor and were 
This tended to build up a feeling 
that the squad leaders were not themselves concerned with 
the instruction, but were merely charged with delivering 
the individuals in a body to the appointed lace. 
lhe same tendency appeared in div ate! poe that used 
the committee system of instruction. Individual training 
probably benefited but at a tragic cost to the building of the 
necessary leadership in squads, platoons and companies. 
Often the battlefield application of the subject was not 
brought up. The qualification records demanded in prepa 
ration for overseas movements were based on a certain 
number of hours on each subject. This tended to force the 
division to overemphasize individual training and neglect 
the development of squads and platoons as teams. This 


committee system olf 
adv: inti ge 


trained with the squad. 
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was offset somewhat by Army Ground Forces tests which 
demanded performance by battalion and other units 

[he Command and General Staff School and the various 
service schools, as well as the old Mobilization Training 
Program, taught us to expect adequate training aids, trans 
portation, and qualified instructors, to say nothing ol 
equipment. But in the postwar Army we are not likely to 
have all this assistance. In Korea, for example, we are faced 
with the problem of performing a great deal of interior 
guard and security, interspersed with a great deal 
patrolling for the purpose of maintaining law and order 
To this is added the burden of administration. Our burdens 
are such that we can only ineffectually comply with train- 
ing directives that require us to devote a certain number o! 
hours to a subject. Shortage of men as well as equipment 
also adds to the difficulties. No service school has ever 
shown its students how to prepare training programs hen 
fifty per cent of its vehicles are on deadline and seventy five 
per cent of the remainder are in poor condition; when spat 
parts for everything from guns to stoves are totally inade 
quate; when few, if any, training aids are on hand: and 
when demands for guards for the Red Cross, ammun:'ion 
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lice protection and a thousand other details 
occupation leave you little time for anything 
ite such adverse conditions training schedules 
up just as in a normal situation, when men, time 
nent are all present. Such a schedule, however, 
nrealistic, for the hours are not available; nor are 
en if the hours were. 
ble m is a challenge to ingenuity. It is comparable 
e confusion so familiar on the ‘field of battle. If 
; who are charged with training under such cir 
s can rise above this confusion 


and produce a 
ve will have contributed gre atly 


to military sci 
innot be dene by insistence on a rigid schedule 
y hours of instruction on every subject. 
ef the problem is to train combat divisions when 
oo few trained noncommissioned officers and offi 
t a time when many other duties require man) 
time. 
lhe situation is such that a scheduled eight hour train 
cannot be followed. It is necessary to develop a 
tem of training that will enable us to attain our ob 
tives nevertheless. We can set up what might be called 
im specifications in the training of the individual 
iad, sections and platoons. But once ‘the ‘se objectives are 
up, how can the individual and the unit be brought to 
tisfactory state of training when all the other duties that 
nust be performed infringe on time that you would like 
to devote to training? 
\ solution can be attained by analyzing the jobs to be 
ne and the organization we have to do them. 
ganization, as set up in the Tables of Organization, is well 
thought out and adequate. Our men should be assigned 
small units in sufficient numbers to provide reasonably 
sized units of reduced strength; units large enough to per 


Our or 


rm their missions, but no larger. To provide for expansion 
ere our strength does not actual let us man units, we 


in make dual assignments of key personnel in active and 
Cadre units. 


Trained Noncoms are the Key 


e have the raw materials. Our noncoms are average 
wal ricans. They have the intelligence and the will to live 
up to -T onsibility if we have the gumption to give it to 
them, and show them the way. We cannot take them from 
their units and give them a prolonged course of training, 
ut by careful planning and thorough instruction we can 
mbue them with a sense of responsibility. We can also 
chow them how to bring their squads to the desired level of 
prohciency. It may be necessary to give a sergeant, who is 
an outpost, considerable data for a large amount of 
training which he can pass on to his men. His squad should 
be fully equipped and its mission should be such that will 
bring out essential tactical lessons as well as provide security 
t stallation. We can show the squad leader how to 


improvise training aids, how to utilize a terrain plot; squad 
and section leaders must be thoroughly prepared in advance 
s0 : ee instruction will be comprehensive, 
well thought out, and properly given. 

We must have a sense of responsibility in all unit com- 
an and that sense must be sustained and continually 
stre ned. This involves responsibility for training, for 
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Occupation replacements in Japan get mortar training. 


upkeep, for maintenance, and for carrying out any mission 
that may be assigned. 

Noncommissioned officers must get away from feeling 
that someone else trains his squad, that the motor mainte 
nance people maintain his motors, that the gun mechanic 
maintains his guns, and that the charge of quarters or first 
sergeant is responsible for the discipline of the men in his 
unit. 


all ranks 
who have the zest and sense of re sponsibility of that mythi 


When we build an army with commanders of 


cal Field Artillery section chief who, while his section was 
on guard, took his gun and his tractor to the guardhouse 
where at odd times he brushed up on his section’s gun drill, 
put his guns in first-class condition, and gave a short demon 
stration on first aid, we will have taken a tremendous stride 
toward solving our training difficulties. When we have 
developed who are disturbed 
when their squads are deficient in training or equipment 
and bring the matter to the 
captain, we will 
problem. 


noncommissioned officers 
attention of the lieutenant or 
have almost automatically solved the 


We do not lack time for training. Rather we are not 
using ingenuity and forethought and we are not impl: inting 
in every rank a sense of the re sponsibility each must accept 
if the unit is to Carry out its mission. 

We not only must train our men and carry out our occu 
pation duties but we must also be prepared for combat. 

If we proceed in the way outlined here, our individual 
instruction may be spotty, but in the long run we will have 
developed leaders who will lead, and squads that will rec 
ognize leadership. 

This system will fail if the first sergeant details too many 
men to execute a mission; it will fail if too many men are 
detailed for fatigue. It will flourish and produce happy 
results if squads under their leaders are placed on guard on 
the same relief; if squads under their leaders are given 
the task of building or tearing down a building; if platoons 
are placed as units on guard, even if understrength. 

This plan requires intelligent checking and follow-up 
It is essential that we teach our men to be familiar with 
various subjects and their application to the battlefield, 
rather than expose each person to so many hours of lecture 
or demonstration. This plan places a premium on accom 
plishment, holds squad leaders responsible for their men, 
their squad’s equipment and its maintenance. 
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COLD WEATHER 
LOTHES 





By Colonel M. E. Barker 


| HROUGHOUT THE WINTER OF 1943-44 THE MEN OF THE 
Fifth Army trudged up and down snow-covered Italian 
mountains and waded mud shoe-top deep before Cassino 
and at Anzio. Overshoes were available for about every 
fifth man, while the others wore shoes that made no pre- 
tense of turning water. Hospitals filled to overflowing with 
men suffering from trench feet, from colds, and from ex- 
posure, because suitable clothes were not available. Had 
we been equipped with clothes like those worn by Maine 
lumberjacks our losses of manpower from sickness would 
have been only a fraction of what they were. 

For instance, there was my 3d Chemical Mortar Battal- 
ion supporting the French Expeditionary Force in the 
mountains before Cassino. We had to keep our forward 
observer parties out for forty-eight hours at a time. My 
men had a lot of clothes but they could not keep warm be- 
cause the clothes had poor insulating qualities. My men 
suffered terribly. Then in late November one hundred 
Armored Force suits became available for issue to Army 
troops. 

One hundred suits! General Clark alone could authorize 
their issue they were so precious, but he authorized twenty 
of them for my 3d Battalion. The French gave me an equal 
number of their precious rough wool djallabas which they 
had for issue to the Arab soldiers. With these parka-like 
wool garments over the Armored Force clothes, plus over- 
shoes, men volunteered for forward observer duty just to 
get inside these warm, comfortable clothes. 

You do not build a fire to keep your backsides warm 
when you are facing the Krauts in a forward observer posi- 
tion; you have got to conserve the heat generated by cold 
C rations. That is the problem. And there was one good 
answer in the way of clothes. 

Why were proper clothes not furnished the Fifth Army? 
I am told that the combat forces in the ETO had much the 
same experience in 1944-45. Why was the same mistake 
repeated again that second year? We heard that warm 
clothes were being furnished the Russians by the shipload. 
They needed them, of course, but so did we. 

It is time that somebody in this man’s army woke up to 
the fact that soldiers in the field in winter are not on 
parade. They are workmen doing a tough job. If it is a 
choice between staying warm and dry, or presenting that 
neat debonair appearance of the traditionally well dressed 
military man, I will stay warm—and the troops will agree. 

You can mark it down and write it in your book that any 
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garment that will take and hold a crease will not | 
the cold. 

Section V, War Department Circular 88, 194 pre 
scribes a field uniform and a garrison uniform. The pre- 
scription for the field uniform is based on the layer prin- 
ciple. That's to the good, but how good are the articles that 
make up the field uniform? Unfortunately, they are not so 
good. And I will tell you why. 

In the scientific study of heat transfer we learn that the 
passage of heat through any covering is determined by 
three things, namely: the difference in temperature be- 
tween the two sides; the number and character of the sur- 
faces of interfaces; and the insulating effect of the material 
of which the layers are composed. The serious trouble with 
the prescribed uniform is that there is too much cotton in 
the material, too many layers of hard-woven material, and 
not enough insulating effect. 

“How do you know?” you inquire. 

“Because | have tried it, and other things in comparison,” 
is my answer. 

If you want to know what kind of clothes to wear when 
there are mud and slush, cold: wind, sleet, snow, and rain to 
be faced; when men stay out in the weather all day long 
—then go look at the farmers, lumberjacks, trappers, and 
hunters from Maryland north to Maine and west all the 
way to Washington state. You will find the majority of 
outdoor men wearing rubber hunting boots, or L. L. Bean's 
creation of a leather top sewed to a rubber bottom. There 
will be a removable fur or felt innersole with a built-in 
steel arch supporter in every pair of shoes. They will be 
wearing a pair of light wool or silk socks next to the skin; 
one or possibly two heavy wool socks eighteen inches high 
over the lightweight wool; and most of them will wear a 
pair of rough cotton socks on the outside next to the shoe. 

I myself have worn such foot coverings in the wir ter in 
Maine, Maryland, and the northwest for the past thirty 
years. It is the only satisfactory answer to the problem ol 
foot comfort under such conditions. In this rig the feet 
sweat and this moisture condenses on the outer sock and 
rubber of the shoe. Many times at night I have come in to 
the hunting camp and upon removing my shoes found that 
I could wring water from the outer sock but would find 
the inner light wool sock completely dry. In such a ng 
the innersole with arch supporter makes a big difference 
and this the army failed to provide at any time during the 
war. They tried to accomplish the same result by cushiom 
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tom of the sock, which ruined the sock and made 
Bean shoe unsatisfactory. 

e feet are looked after then comes the rest of the 

is will consist of a pair of durable, all-wool 

d drawers, or the same model in duofold with an 

1g of rayon or silk and the outer layer of wool. 

Ab s will be verv lightweight slipover type long 

ndershirt, with two buttons only at the collar. 

\ es a light fluffy shirt of all-wool construction. No 

en army shirt is worth wearing in the cold. Most 

nen prefer ra pair of breeches cut loose around the 

a pair of all-wool trousers of light weight will do. 

O e head will be a cap with an outer wind and 

wate f shell and an inner layer of wool with a short 

vile. Of course the cap will be provided with turndown 

keep the ears and neck warm, but carried inside the 

n not in use, and a sturdy bill to protect the eyes. 





A commodious pack sack with wide, heavy carrying straps 
is just the ticket for carrying extra clothing on the march. 


A very light leather glove with a knitted wool lining is the 
thing when you need the free use of fingers, and a thick 
knitted wool mitten is needed for wear alone, or over the 
other glove, when the weather gets really cold. With the 


shirt collar open at the neck you can w ork, walk, or exercise 
moderately without sweating in cold weather. When you 
W yr | rez 


_ hard—as in sawing or chopping wood—off 2omes 
the shirt, even in zero weather. 

When you face strong winds, snow, sleet, and zero tem- 
peratures, or when you must stup exercising and remain 
quict for hours on end as happens when you are still-hunt- 
ing in the snow-covered Maine woods or doing FO duty 
In of the Kraut lines in the mountains facing Cassino, 
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you need more clothes. The first extra item is a pair of com 
mercial design overalls made of light, closely woven cotton, 
Ze lan tre ated for Ww aterproofing. ‘Overalls give good wind 
breaking effect, and shed water over your boots instead of 
into them. Then there is a light wool stag coat or mackinaw 
made of pure, soft wool treated to make it nearly waterproof. 
Such a jacket must come below the crotch; it must have long 
sleeves with wristlets, plenty of pockets, and an open back 
capable of carrying a iot of things. 

For still colder weather and. longer sitting in the cold 
without exercise, you need a sleeveless long vest fitting close 
around the neck with a turn-up muffler attached. The vest 
should come even with the crotch. The best such vest is 
made with a layer of quilted down a half inch thick on the 
inside and with an outer shell of closely woven shrinkproof 
light sailcloth. There you have a real insulation that re 
duces heat transfer to a minimum. Since down will never 
be available in army quantities we can take the next best 
thing, quilted virgin wool with a thin, soft, wool lining. 

Now you are set for all except the rain garment and 
windbreaker. The Eskimos, the Arabs, and a lot of other 
folks have reached the same answer—« one piece slipover 
reversible garment of the parka or djallaba type. | prefer 
one with two buttons at the throat but no buttons or clo 
sures elsewhere. For the army this garment should weigh 
not more than three pounds; should be knee length and 
wind and rainproof; should have the hood firmly sewed 
on; and should have a white lining for camouflage purposes 
in winter. It should be a camouflaged windbreaker and rain 
garment with wristlets to keep out wind. 

In the field in cold weather it is.just as important to keep 
from getting too hot and sweating, as it is to keep warm. 
Consequently it must be easy for the soldier to take off 
excess clothing and carry it:in some convenient manner. 
The present musette bag with harness certainly is not the 
answer. Neither is the proposed new two-piece pack. 

What is needed is a pack sack similar to the Italian pack, 
the Norwegian pack, or the Canadian trappers’ rucksack. 
This pack is easy to slip on or off. It is big enough to carry 
unused clothing protected from rain, snow, and blown 
sand. It should have broad, heavy carrying straps set close 
together. For a month’s stay in the field in winter you need 
all the articles I’ve mentioned, plus one pair of light garrison 
type shoes to wear around camp or when the ground is dry, 
one extra pair of drawers, and two extra pairs of socks. Then 
you are prepared for any kind ‘of weather short of the 
Eskimo kind. In that weather you will need to substitute a 
fur-lined parka for the windbreaker; fur or alpaca-lined 
trousers for the overalls; fur-lined gauntlets for the knitted 
wool mittens; and fur-lined leather overshoes for the lum 
berman’s overs. 

There you have a field uniform that is a field uniform. It 
will be adaptable to all conditions and it will be light. It 

makes maximum use of the knowledge gained in the labo- 
ratory on heat transfer and in the field by experience. 

This uniform has been worked out by hundreds and 
thousands of men who live outdoors and work outdoors 
through all kinds of weather. The collection, test, and 
evaluation of many of these garments have been made by 
my soldier hunting companions during the past thirty years. 
Many nights we have discussed this problem around the 
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in frigid climes the fur-lined parka and fur-lined leather 
boots will keep a soldier warm and dry. 
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campfire and many of the ideas presented abov: 
credited to these men. 

In all those years only two items of Quarterm 
were good enough tor us to wear away from 
One of these was the wonderful World War I Px 
breeches, or the old model enlisted man’s issu: 
of rough wool. The other was the closely kn 
lightweight wool sock, now superseded by the | 
less brown model with the padded bottom. 

We learned the value of wool next to the sk 
matic fashion one night when winter hit the 
woods. Sergeant Lee and I canoed five miles up | 
dler Deadwater early one morning when there \ 
frost on the dead grass along the shoreline. A 
o'clock that afternoon the wind started to jump 
north and every minute it got colder. By sundown 
was blowing a gale and everything was freezing. \\ 
the bow ond center of the canoe with stones arn 
our way homeward first against, then across th 
When we were in sight of the light from the front \ 
we considered our journey : safely over. 

Chen Lee fainted from an old injury and we 
over in the water. It took us fifteen minutes or more to ¢ 
ashore through the deep muck by pushing the canoe |y 
tween us, and when we reached the shore our cloth 
converted into armor by the freezing mud and \ 
was wearing a pair of light leather shooting gloves but 
on my Bedford cord hunting breeches and wool unc 
clothing. Lee was wearing heavy knitted wool mittens, bu 
had on cotton breeches and lightweight cotton drawers 
My hands froze to useless lumps and Lee’s legs froze. He 
had to be carried the last hundred yards to dry ground where 
he made a fire from wood I kicked to him. T h: it’s when we 
learned the hard way about keeping wool next to your skin 
where you can get both wet and cold. 

Of equal importance with having the right kind of 
clothes is wearing only enough to keep warm ‘and pnen 
sweating. All officers and noncoms should know about - 
Lightness is mighty important, too. A forty- pound pack is 
not bad for the first five miles but every pound is a night 
mare at the end of twenty miles of muddy trails. In winter 
weather, and where you encounter water or snow, combat 
boots are worthless unless overshoes are worn. My combat 
boots and high-topped overshoes weigh just exactly twice 
as much as my rubber hunting boots with innersoles in 
place. Those extra four pounds that have to be picked ”? 

and moved forty thousand times on a hard day’s trip a1 
mean item. Then, too, my padded vest; long, all-woo! bunt 
ing jacket, and wind and rainproof parka weigh respectively 
two, five, and three pounds, or a total of ten pounds 

My GI trench coat alone weighs more than eight pounds 
to which must be added the 1943 field jacket, the sv 
and the muffler. My other outfit is warmer, drier, and fa" 
more versatile than the Circular 88 prescription. It is no! 
so bulky around the armpits. It is lighter too, and costs less 
to produce in quantity. However, I shall not emphasi’ 


cost. What we need in a field uniform is lightness rsa 
tility, and serviceability. Never again should our army in 

. i 
the field have to repeat W ashington’ s experience at Valley 


Forge or the Fifth Army’s chill in the mud and snow before 


Cassino. We've been doing it for 170 years. That's too ‘ong 
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By Lynn M. Case 


IN THE LATE AFTERNOON A DARK SHADOW FALLS ACROSS 
the French Alpine city of Grenoble. It is cast by the sheer 
e( ces of the Lans mountain ridge, rising 5,600 feet 
ve the triangular valley formed by the confluence of the 
rivers Drac and Isére. Up behind this ridge during the war, 
there existed for a time a defiant little republic of pastoral 
eople and grim Maquis troops whose deeds of heroism and 
I of suffering make one of the most glorious and yet most 
ragic tales of lumen experience to come out of the war. 
lhe details of the story come from the direct testimony of 
he villagers themselves. They are attested and confirmed 
by the mute ruins of the region, by an inv estigation of neu- 
tral Swiss, by the reports in our own War Department, and 
by the local French official records. Combined into this 
brief account, they become a veritable doomsday book of 
the Vercors at war. 


The Mountains and Their Men 


[he Lans Mountains, towering above Grenoble, also run 
south for thirty-five miles flanking the whole Drac Valley 
on its westward side (see map on page 31). Thus they form 
an impregnable fortress whose mighty Engineer-Designer 
tar anpenes in concept and execution France's great 
Vauban and Maginot. This long ridge is, however, only 
the east wall of a great subalpine mass of high, abrupt, en- 


circling mountains, including the Four Mountains (Quatre 


i ntagnes) on its northern side and the Lente forested 
ridge m the west. And then, as if to complete this natural 
rampart, a moat of rivers surrounds it all: the Drac on the 
east, the Isére around the north, the Lyonne and Suze on 
the west, and the Dréme and Bez on the south. Resting on 
the broad and powerful shoulders of the enclosing heights 
ire several upland plateaus which, grouped together, are 
call the Vercors. Only in the middle, just north of the 
Sa 


lartin area, is the Vercors cut deeply and sharply by 


THe Maauis Repustic 


Or Vercors 
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Illustrated by J. W. Guenruer from reproductions of photo 
graphs. Many of the photographic reproductions and some ot 
the information concerning civilian casualties and losses were 
taken from the Livre noir du Vercors (Black Book of the Ver 
: Neuchatel (Switzerland), 1944. 


cors Ides et Calendes, 
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the river Bourne to form a narrow and twisting gorge of 
sublime beauty. Yet, while this river is able to flow west 
ward to the outer world, its course does not permit access to 
the interior. Thus in southeastern France, between Gre 
noble and the Rhéne, stands the Vercors—four hundred 
square miles of isolated, heavily wooded mountains and 
interior plateaus. 

The early people of the Vercors had been too remote = 
the more trav elled valleys of southeastern France to be i 
fluenced much by the successive waves of conquest ‘ 
Celts, Romans, Burgundians, and Franks. Hence there 
had always existed among the inhabitants a leg ge nd iry con 
viction that until modern times they had been more or less 

“free and independent.” Sealed off by nature from the rest 

of France, they had hunted the bez ar, felled their spruce 
and beech trees, herded their cattle and sheep, and tilled 
their sloping fields in peace and quiet. When in the nine 
teenth century the French government penetrated the 
plateaus by the construction of four highways and a tram 
line, the region began to enjoy many more contacts with 
the outer world and, with its grottoes and gorges, became a 
famous tourist resort. 

In one respect, however, the modernized Vercors had 
remained more fortunate than the rest of France. For cen 
turies no major war had intruded upon this quiet garden. 
Even in 1940 the Germans stopped at Voreppe, within 
sight of the Vercors, and withdrew in compliance with 








This land was a 
land of peace, and its people, much like their Swiss cousins, 
were a peac eful folk. 


the terms of the Franco-German armistice. 


The Maquis and Their Republic 


Notwithstanding the Armistice of 1940, the world and 
France were still at war, and finally, unlike the wars of the 
past, this war not only en 
croached upon the Vercors 
but engulfed and destroyed 
it. Its coming was gradual 
and at first almost impercep 
tible. It was a period of 
strange and silent infiltra- 
tion. 

Once the French had re 
covered from the first shock 
of defeat in 1940, the desire 
grew among them to engage 
in some form of active resist- 
ance to the Vichy and Ger- 
man regimes. This feeling 
was fanned by British and 
De Gaullist broadcasts from 
across the Channel and by clandestine resistance news- 
papers within the country. Those who were in danger of 
imminent arrest and those who wanted greater freedom for 
collective action began to seek the shelter of such isolated 
spots as the Vercors. To these few straggling forerunners 
of resistance were added successively larger groups of 
hopeful enthusiasts. Each major development of the war 
brought more: when the Germans attacked Russia; when 
the Japanese struck Pearl Harbor; when the Allies landed 
in North Africa; when the Germans occupied southern 
France; when a French authority and army were established 
in North Africa. By-1943 the Vercors began to swarm with 
a new type of tourist: serious men who were there for busi- 
ness and not for pleasure. The largest influx of outsiders 
came in the autumn of 1943 with the inauguration of the 
Vichy forced-labor policy (Service du travail obligatoire). 
Then each able-bodied Frenchman had to make his choice 

Germany or the maquis. (Maquis was an imported term 
related to Corsican banditry and faire le maquis meant to 
take to the hills or the underbrush.) The sturdier and more 
independent Frenchmen chose the Maquis. And a goodly 
number of the Maquis of southeastern France chose the 
Vercors as their rallying ground. 

This motley crowd of determined men—democrats and 
monarchists, communists and capitalists, Catholics and 
non-Catholics—was not long in finding able leaders within 
its ranks and from professional army officers working in col- 
laboration with the French military authorities in North 
Africa. In the Vercors French officers of the local Bataillon 
de Chasseurs and of the famous 11th Regiment of Cuiras- 
siers took over the organization and training of the men. 
Colonel Hervieu (his real name was Major Huet) became 
the recognized leader. 

Obtaining an odd assortment of weapons from secreted 
stores, arsenal raids, and parachute drops, this miniature 
army began to seal off the entrances to their mountain 
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Wrecked hulks of German gliders near the town of Vassieux. 





retreat. Guards, armed with machine guns, rifles, 

big gammon grenades, manned strategic and easily d, 
positions above Sassenage, below Saint-Nizier, a 

trance to the Bourne gorge and the Vernaison Rive: 
the southern end at the Col de Rousset. Scouts 
observation posts along all the encircling ridge 
entire region was divided into defense sectors with 

(commandant) in c} 
each. At Saint-Marti 
nel Hervieu establis 
headquarters in a larg 1S¢ 
back from the road i the 
west. The Vercors was again 
“free and independent,” but 
the men who had come to 
dinner stayed on as masters 
of the house. 

Thus freed from German 
encroachments, the Vercors 
was also freed from the 
Vichy government. In its 
place the military authority 
set up its local government 
which soon became popu 
larly known as the Republic of Vercors. Monsieur Clément 
Chavent was appointed the Chief of Civil Affairs (Chef 
Civile du Vercors), and under his active direction a whole 
new administration was organized with a civilian police 
force, a supply and ration program, a transportation system, 
and a postal service using its own distinctive issues of 
stamps. Passes were given for travel outside the area and 
checked by the guards at the points of exit. At Saint-Martin 
the school was converted into a military and civilian hos 
pital, and a medical and health service (including doctors 
and nurses.) was established. The farmers and woodsmen 
went about their daily tasks, but they obeyed a new author 
ity and depended for protection on a local armed force. 


Allies and Disagreements 


While the Vercors was now sealed off from the Germans 
and the Vichy regime, it still had strong ties with friends 
of the outer world. There were Maquis groups in the 
Belledonne range to the southeast of Grenoble, in the 
Grande Chartreuse to the northeast, and in the areas to the 
south and west. With these organizations the Vercors 
Maquis came to have more frequent contacts, and during 
the winter of 1943-1944 they all joined together, along 
with similar groups in the rest of France, to form the 
French Forces of the Interior (FFI), bringing about much 
more coordinated action and unity of command under the 
auspices of the French authorities in Algiers and London. 

Just as the French in North Africa and Great Britain 
worked in close accord with the Allied commands, so did 
the Maquis groups of the FFI. In early 1944 Allied agents 
were dropped by parachute into the Vercors to observe from 
its high mountain fringes the enemy positions and activities 
in the surrounding regions and to radio reports back to their 
own headquarters. Allied plans were already being <evel- 
oped for the invasions of northern and southern France, 
and soon it was realized that the Maquis of the Vercors 
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strategic position for future operations. 





They the Maquis after the raid. Encouraged by this success the 


ce from their natural fortress to harass on the Vercors Maquis joined their valley comrades in several 
ite Napoléon between Grenoble and the south such raids, capturing Die, Crest, and Nyon and clearing 
| the west the river, rail, and road transportation all the German garrisons from the area. Later, however, 
ne Valley. Two “Jedburg” teams, each usually they had to evacuate Nyon, and German counterattacks in 

three men (a French officer, an American southern Dréme alarmed the De partmental Chief with the 


one signal noncommissioned officer), were prospects of enemy reprisals. 
) the Vercors to train the Maquis in the use of The Allied agents and authorities at AFHQ Cin Italy 
ATi sons and to coordinate the supply drops by coded and at SHAEF Cin London) were also disturbed by these 


ives. “Roses are blooming in the forest,” 
from BBC on their radio sets. 


they more extended for VS. Following the precepts of Clause 


Planes would witz, they urged the M: aquls to limit the mselves to hit and 


ssieux that night, and guided by signal lights run guerrilla tactics and avoid any pitched battle with the 
would drop containers filled with weapons, enemy. This attitude was inspired as much by a desire to 


n, food, and equipment. 


} 


gammon gre -nades. 


By June 1944 there protect the nonparticipating civilians from reprisal as by 
Maquis in the Vercors, 1,200 of whom were an interest in the proper use of guerrilla forces. Further 


d with rifles, Sten guns, bazookas, light machine more, the Allies did not like heavy concentrations of men, 


even In such a favorab le spot as the Vercors. Lime and 


\laquis responded to this assistance with increased again they endeavored to persuade the Vercors Maquis to 


varied activity. At Vassieux where a large stretch scatter some of their men to other M: aquis sectors of south 
the plateau was level, they worked feverishly on the con- _ east France. 


uction of an air strip. Here they hoped that much larger [hese arguments seemed of no avail, however. I sprit de 
antities of supplies and even Allied reinforcements could corps and the feeling of safety in numbers tended to make 
e landed at the right time to fit in with the invasion plans. the Vercors Maquis want to keep together. They had tasted 
\llied airmen, who had been forced to land, crash, or drop the blood of victory in their aggressive campaigns in the 
Europe and who were seeking to escape through Spain, Dréme and Rhone valleys and now they thirsted for more 
und the Vercors a convenient station on their perilous of the same sort. Their fighting spirit outran their actual 
umeys. From here the Vercors Maquis guided them on _ strength. Then there was at times the suspicion that they 


cross the Rhéne toward their desti- 
nation. One of the Saint-Martin hos- 
pital nurses, Mademoiselle Lesage, 
led twelve such American fliers to 

ty all the way to the Spanish bor- 
ler. The famous “Pauline” was also 
there, one of the Allied agents sent to 
lirect these and sabotage activities. 
\ctually she was Madame Henri 

Pearl) Cornioley, a British subject 
who had married a Frenchman and 
who joined the RAF as a flight officer 
serving with the British Special Op- 
erations Executive. 

The Maquis, like all the rest of the 
\llied world, were now waiting im- 
patiently for the great D-day of Allied 
nvasion. This would be the day for 
them to abandon their defensive tac- 
tics and go over to the offensive. On 
the morning of June 6, 1944 the 
Maquis of the Vercors received the 
long-awaited BBC directives in code. 
By a prearranged plan one of their 
teams descended from the plateau on 
the westward side and attacked the 
German communications along the 
Rhone. Their arrival and the simul- 
taneous news of the Normandy land 
ings electrified the valley people. Fif- 
teen hundred of them joined the 
Maquis on their mission, and many 
civilians returned to the Vercors with 
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were being asked to hold back to allow the later invasion 
troops to reap a greater share of glory. Why had not re- 
intorcements been flown in to them on their waiting air 
strip? Why had not more supplies been dropped? Why 
had the geographical advantages of the Vercors not been 
put to greater use? It was difhcult, if not impossible, for 
the Allies to answer these questions in June. They could 
not reveal that they expected much of the Maquis in 
\ugust when the invasion of southern France would come 

a date and operation which were and had to be Top 
Secret. For the same reason they could not say that greater 
reinforcements and supplies would come at the right time 
when the nights had lengthened sufficiently in August to 
allow time for larger flights with actual landings and take 
offs at the Vassieux field. A regular army would be ex 
pected to follow orders and not reason why, but with 
irregular Maquis persuasion had to be used. And persuasion 
failed. 

Moreover the civilians of the Vercors also objected to 
dispersion. They regarded the heavy Maquis concentra- 
tions as their only defense against reprisals and took pride 
in their Republic, which would disintegrate without its 
military force. Now with hundreds of civilians from the 
valleys seeking refuge from reprisal in their sheltered 
plateaus, they felt an added responsibility for keeping the 
organization intact. Under the sting of enemy raids by 
land and air in June and early July, they countered further 
Allied appeals by a public proclamation of the “Free Re- 
public of the Vercors” on July 14, the significant Bastille 
Day of France. Now the die was cast, weighted heavy 
with a fateful future. 


The Sack of Saint-Nizier 


But for the Germans an equally fateful die had long since 
been cast. They read its numbers on the beaches of Nor- 
mandy and in the skies overhead. That early evening 
shadow, stretching over Grenoble, seemed ever darker with 
foreboding to the men of the German garrison as they 
glanced up at the Lans ridge and its Moucherotte Peak. 
hey were already smarting from the Maquis attacks on 
the western valleys and from five unsuccessful raids the 
Italians and they had made on the Vercors between May 
1943 and May 1944. Now, nervous with apprehension, 
they wondered what bolts the Maquis Zeus might hurl on 
them from those silent stony flanks at the moment of the 
invasion to the south. They sensed rightly that the Vercors 
contained no normal Maquis group. It was by far more 
menacing than those of the Belledonne or the Chartreuse. 
If there was still enough time, they must, in pure self- 
defense, test its strength and if possible destroy it com- 
pletely before the inevitable D-day of the south should 
come. 

From such considerations developed the first strong attack 
on the Vercors—the Battle of Charvet. Early in the morn- 
ing of June 13, one week after the initial Normandy inva- 
sion, a small force of Germans proceeded from Grenoble 
up the zigzag road toward Saint-Nizier. There was no sign 
of life, no resistance; the silence was more unnerving than 
an artillery barrage. Then suddenly, as they reached the 
hamlet of Charvet, the Maquis from the heights above 
let loose with everything they had, firing rifles and machine 
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guns and hurling their heavy gammon grenades. | 

ian companies (700 men), under the command of ( 
Brissac and Captain Goderville (the well-know: ter 
Jean Prévost), provided the initial Maquis defe: Br 
2000 hours the Germans gained the plateau, but rei ed 
by the Chabal Section and four 25mm. guns, the 


in 


compelled the Germans to retire to Grenoble es 
wounded and dead. The Nazis had made their fir: Us 
test of strength and had found their foe nume; nd 
well armed. 
Now came another moment of decision for the ) 

The Germans obviously would not leave the mat 1us 
undecided. They would return. Should the Maqui ter 
before the counterattack and present the Germans on 
empty shell? Or should they again engage in open battle? 
Already seven Maquis had been killed in this encounter. 
and their bodies had been carried back for burial! to the 


town hall of deserted Saint-Nizier. But events had gone 
too far; an Allied drop on the fourteenth had given them 
more automatic weapons and had contributed to the «& 
cision to make a determined stand. 

As had been anticipated, the Germans did return on 
the fifteenth, now a battalion strong and accompanied by a 
unit of the Vichy militia. From Fort Rabot at the south 
ern tip of the Grande Chartreuse, German artillery poured 
shells into the Maquis positions. Several times the Ger 
mans were repulsed but they finally succeeded in outflank- 
ing the right wing of the defenders and threatened their 
rear. The Maquis managed to escape this trap with the 
aid of reinforcements from the Thivolet Camp, but they 
had to break off the engagement and retire to the next line 
of ridges, leaving Saint-Nizier to the mercy of the Germans 

But the infuriated German troops were in no mood to be 
merciful; on the contrary they were determined to teach the 
inhabitants a lesson by terror. From the surrounding higher 
slopes of Sornin, of la Robertiére, and of the Moucherotte 
to which they had fled, the frightened villagers saw their 
homes destroyed; farm after farm, house after house, went 
up in flames. Only twenty-six of the eighty-two buildings 
were spared, including the home of the parish priest, the 
station, and the Hétel de la Gare. For two days the Ger 
mans burned and pillaged. They piled their trucks with 
furniture, linen, clothes, and farm equipment; on others 
they loaded cattle, goats, and pigs. After having penetrated as 
far as Villard-de-Lans, they departed on Saturday, June 17. 

When the sorrowful, homeless people of Saint-Nizier 
returned, they found the seven corpses of the Maquis 
lying burned in the ashes of the hut of the Chantier de 
Jeunesse (youth movement). The station and the Hotel 
de la Gare were strewn with the vestiges of senseless orgies 
—broken liqueur and champagne bottles, piles of clothes 
and linens scattered about on the tables and floors, and 
everywhere the remains (flesh, blood, bones, and entrails) 
of pigs, calves, chickens, and rabbits. The mark of the 
beast was there, but the beast was gone. Let the rest of the 
Vercors beware. 


Americans and Ambush Tactics 


However severe this blow was to the Vercors Maquis. the 
Allies were still counting heavily on their action when the 
southern invasion should begin. Plans made long in ad 
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ance to go forward in spite of setbacks, and the very 
, «he FFI chief of the Southern Zone and a Brit- 
officer met with the Maquis leaders of the 
C rea to devise plans for coordinated action. Land 
south would be the signal for simultaneous at- 
ey sympathizers (semi-sédentaires), spearheaded 
shock troops, on the Route Napoléon south of 
C ind on the Rhéne Valley to the west of the 


ime time (June 28) the Allies dropped into the 
hole American OSS operation: 11 group, consist 
ofhcers (Lieutenants Hoppers and Myers) and 
listed men, to strengthen the Maquis, complete 
ing in Allied weapons, and incline them toward 


ul ouerrilla tactics. By the end of June there were 


9 in the Vercors about 7,500 civilian inhabitants. 

\laquis, and thirty-four British and American military 

s. The Allied personnel had set up their he ad 

1 a white stone house at Saint-Martin across the 

from the French headquarters but withdrawn 

the foot of the mountain slope. Back and forth 

| these two headquarters strolled groups of men and 

n their way to conferences or training rendezvous, 

gave the place an air of a college campus, except that 

; were grimmer and more tense after the sack of 

tNizier. And up and down the winding roads of 

Saint-Martin moved requisitioned cars and trucks depart 
or returning from their various missions. 


St — 


On July 1 Lieutenant Hoppers and Corporal Calvert of 
\merican Oper rational Group started on one of their 
guerl - raids. Their initial pl in was to go down to recon 
ter the Chabeuil Airfield near Velenos: But on July 2, 
heir way, they joined with eight Maquis under the 
command of a captain and that afternoon ambushed 
ee in convoy of three armored cars on the road between 
La Vacherie and Chabeuil. With Sten guns and gammon 
orens idles they knocked out all three cars, killed eighteen 
Germans, and salvaged as a trophy the only two square 
inches left of the Nazi flag on the first vehicle. They 
~ spent the next two days observing Chabeuil Airfield 
here they counted sixty German planes) and inspecting 
the °Drd me defenses near there and at Valence. 
lhe ambush incident had had the desired effect of stimu- 
lating an interest in further guerrilla activities. The next 
day July 5, Colonel Hervieu and Lieutenant Hoppers 
were already perfecting plans for a similar ambush on the 
Route Napoléon to the southeast of the Vercors. On the 
sixth the whole American Operation: al Group and twenty 
Maquis moved out of Saint-Martin in trucks, drove thirty- 
ve kilometers east of Die, hiked twenty kilometers, and 
hid in an abandoned railroad station by the highway near 
Lus-la- Croix-Haute. 
y chose as their ambush spot a horseshoe bend in the 
vhere the railroad and highway were pressed close 
together at the foot of a high cliff. The men were distrib 
uted on the cliff at each end of the bend and by 0830 a 
n convoy of trucks and a bus Cin all containing 120 
was seen approaching what was later called the 
Trap (see map). The convoy was greeted with ba 
rifles and gammon grenades, and three trucks and 
were hit and put out of commission. The Germans 
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On Bastille Day eighty-five U.S. planes dropped containers of food, 
supplies, weapons and ammunition to the Maquis 
in the two remaining trucks, setting up mortars and ma 


chine guns, began firing in the direction of the attackers. 
Before the att icking party broke off the engagement, it had 
wiped out three successive German teams at the machine 
gun. The raiders then retreated into the mountains for the 
night but returned the next day to search for two missing 
Maquis. One they found killed at the Death Trap, the 
other they also found dead in a near-by village. The sec 
ond had been wounded 
who had brought 
assembled populace, 


(Germans 
before the 
fingers and 


and recovered by the 
him into the 
had arms, 
and bayoneted him twenty times in his 
It was a grim sight, but for the two lost 
Maquis the Germans had suffered sixty killed and twenty 
five wounded out of their 120 
for they had 
all the roads running north and 
thenceforth, potential death traps 


town, and, 
broken his 
gouged out his eyes, 
stomach and chest. 


Che townsmen knew the 


count, burv the dead. Besidk s, tor the 


enemy, south became 
From Vassieux to Valchevriére 

12 July. Col. Hervieu asked the section (the American Opera 
tional Group) to train some of his men in guerrilla tactics and 
also to equip them to do that type of work. The operation of 
Lus-la-Croix-Haute made the Vercors Maquis realize the im 
portance of our type of operation. (From the report of the 
\merican Operational Group 

But the impending developments left no time for such a 
shift from open combat to guerrilla tactics 
July 14, 1944, the French Bastille 


It was already 


Day. The Allies cele 
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brated it by sending over Vassieux eighty-five Flying For 
tresses and dropping 1,457 containers of supplies, weapons, 
and ammunition—one of the largest supply drops on the 
Vercors. The inhabitants celebrated by the public ceremony 
ofhicially proclaiming the Free Republic of the Vercors. 
But the enemy also had its own celebration. Within thirty 
minutes after the Fortresses had left, German planes 
swarmed over the Vassieux airfield, bombing and strafing 
the men on the ground who were trying to gather in the 
supplies. For four days they did not let up their attacks. In 
the end Vassieux and La Chapelle were both partly de- 
stroyed by high-explosive bombs. 

In the meantime intelligence reports began to come in, 
indicating that these bombing attacks were not primarily 
to destroy the dropped supplies but to prepare the way for 
a concerted German attack on the Vercors. From the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth of July word was brought in from 
patrols and observers that German airborne troops and 
transport planes were gathering at Chabeuil, that elements 
of their 157th Mountain Division had been transferred 
from Chambéry to Grenoble, that motorized infantry had 
come down the Rhéne Valley from Sadéne-et-Loire, that 
elements of the 9th Panzer Division were already in 
Valence. This was not going to be a raid but a full-scale 
enveloping campaign by land and air involving about 
22,000 enemy troops. The Germans seemed determined 
now to remove entirely this Vercors thorn from the side of 
their Nineteenth Army. 


Germans Strike Hard 


Ihe campaign in the Rhéne and Dréme valleys began 
on July 19 as the Germans fanned out from Valence. 
Crest, to the southeast of Valence, was taken the next day; 
Die, proclaimed an open town, was occupied on the 
twenty-second. Saint-Nazaire-en-Royans, east of Valence, 
at the confluence of the Bourne and Isére rivers and right 
on the western threshold of the Vercors, fell on the twen- 
tieth. With the German troops at Saint-Nazaire were thirty- 
seven captured Maquis, six of whom were immediately led 
forth to the garden of the chateau, forced to dig six graves, 
and then shot. Each morning promptly at 0600 for five 
successive days thereafter this execution ceremony was re- 
peated until all were dead. 

Then on July 21 the Germans struck the Vercors on all 
sides. At 0900 hours the roar of seven planes was heard 
over Vassieux. They dropped no bombs, and the noise of 
their motors died away in the distance. But to the amaze- 
ment of the inhabitants, there in the sky above were still 
twenty-one silent planes, dipping, circling, tilting in the 
morning sun. 

“Gliders! Gliders!” went up the cry of terror in the 
rubbled streets of Vassieux. 

“Gliders! Gliders!” yelled frantic farmers in the fields, 
as they ran toward their houses and their families. 

\ breathless half hour, and the gliders had landed on the 
field and air strip previously prepared to welcome friendlier 
visitors. Two hundred toughened airborne troops poured 
forth and rushed for the protective walls of the village. 
There was no resistance, but everywhere were heard 
screams, shots, and explosions. The Germans were ente:- 
ing every house and killing every man and beast in s‘ght. 
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Women and children lay sprawled in their ow; 
doorsteps, in houses, and in the streets. Smok 
rise as the flame throwers ignited each house in 
One eleven-year-old girl, pinned under a fallen rafter. <a, 
the whole horrid tragedy. For seven days she witnessed the 
fighting, the pillage, the destruction. Helplessly 


“VG On 
Nn to 
turn, 


ne saw 


her mother die by her side. In vain she begged the Ger 
mans for water. Three days after her rescue she died with 


this last ghastly picture of life in her thoughts. 

Not until the afternoon of the twenty-first did the Amer. 
can Operational Group and seventy-five recently recruited 
Maquis arrive on the hills around Vassieux. They had ey. 
pected the blow at Saint-Martin. At 0200 on the twenty. 
second three groups of Maquis and Americans attacked with 
three mortars, two light machine guns, two bazookas, and 
two BARs. The Germans held them off unti! daylight 
when the Luftwaffe came and drove them back into the 
hills. But the Germans were kept sealed within the town, 
Finally on July 23, reinforced by 250 additional airborne 
troops from twenty-six more gliders, the invaders were able 
to break the ring about them and scatter the Maquis rem- 
nants, but not until 250 (55 per cent) of their men had 
been killed or wounded and three of their planes had been 
brought down. 

A few weeks later, after the Germans had gone, the 
bodies of seventy-six villagers and one hundred Maguis 
were recovered in and around the town. Of the 450 in 
habitants 374 had managed to escape to the surrounding 
forests. 


Germans Penetrate in Southeast 


While the airborne troops had been landing at Vassieux 
on the twenty-first, the Germans had been making success- 
ful penetrations through the passes in the southeast 
Thrown back at first in this rugged terrain by converging 
Maquis formations, the Germans had finally managed to 
install artillery on strategic heights and drive the defenders 
westward toward the plateau on July 23. One pocket of 
resistance, consisting of twenty-five Maquis, held out for 
two days in a grotto by the Pas de ]’Aiguille in order to give 
their comrades a chance to escape. Into this grotto the at 
tackers hurled grenades, huge charges of melinite, and a 
box of dynamite. On July 25, thanks to a protective fog, 
seventeen of these Maquis (eleven seriously wounded) 
were able to slip away, leaving only eight dead behind. 

On the north the Germans had already reoccupied the 
defenseless and ravaged Saint-Nizier and Villard-de-Lans 
before the attack on Vassieux. From there they also began 
concerted drives toward the interior on the twenty-first. 
Autrans and Meaudre were occupied the first day, and that 
night German patrols reached Valchevriére, the last strong: 
hold at the eastern approach to the Bourne gorges over 
looking the most important bridge that connected the Ver- 
cors from north to south. Here the Chabal Company made 
a desperate stand. The Germans opened up early on the 
morning of July 23 with heavy mortar fire. “I am com 
pletely encircled,” wrote Captain Chabal to Captain Goder- 
ville (Jean Prévost) at 1030 hours, “but we are preparing 
for a Sidi-Brahim (death stand). Long live France!” A 
half hour later he was killed, but his men held out for four 
more hours. A few survivors made their way to the 
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Bodies of French civilians left unattended by the Germans in the ruins of La Mure. 


) Herbouilly headquarters, but the key to the whole Vercors 
1s now in German hands. 
On the night of July 21 General Joseph (Zeller) had 
held a council of war at the Saint-Martin headquarters. 
Here a concerted plan of dispersal had been drawn up in 
se the Germans should enter the interior plateaus. Now 
the plan had to be carried out. General Joseph and a Brit- 
sh major got out through the Col de Rousset. With the 
\| of Valchevriére Colonel Hervieu gave the final orders of 
dispersion. In groups of thirty to forty men, they were to 
nfiltrate through the German lines as best they could and 
in ie neighboring Maquis. The Thivolet group st: a 
he Vercors in the Lente Forest until the arrival « 
\merican troops one month later. Colonel Hervieu bo 
succeeded in setting up his new headquarters on the Vercors 
northwest of the Lente Forests. For the other survi- 
was sauve qui peut, although during their flight they 
blew up the bridge over the gorge and dynamited the tun 
ls of the Col de Rousset. 
\s to the American team (minus Lieutenant Myers), it 
began an eighteen-day furtive odyssey out of the ‘Vercors 
hich took it across the Bourne at Choranche, up to Presle 
to the north, down and across the Isére at Saint-Marcellin, 
tward by truck to the Grande Chartreuse, and 
mountains and the Graisivaudan Valley at Lancey to 
Belledonne Mountains (southeast of Grenoble) where, 
ted, it found refuge with a strong Maquis group. By 
me these men had recovered their strength, however, 
\mericans of the Seventh Army, who had come in 
he invasion of southern France, and other Maquis 
s had already captured Grenoble. 
t back on the Vercors a little republic, its army in 
fl sh was dissolving in a nightmare of havoc. When the 
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Germans moved northward from Vassieux, they « 


y came next 
upon the little hamlet of La Mure where they perpetrated 
their most diabolical destruction. 


Here in this Vercors 
Lidice all twelve of its houses were blasted by flame throw 
Every inhabitant was murdered. \ 
single survivor has been found. Bodies of the dead men, 
women, and children, unmoved, found three weeks 
later scattered in the streets, the ruins, the gardens, and the 
barnyards. Two men with hands tied behind them were 
discovered hanging from trees. Their feet were 
the ground, and upon examination it was clear that one 
h; id been roped up to a fence so that the Vv he id he inge d them 


ers. To this day not a 


were 


touching 
leo 


4 


selves when weariness had caused the other leg to colli apse 
neck. 


woods hanging by 


and tighten the noose around the Two other men 
the feet. The 


scratched dirt beneath their bloated hands bespoke a long 


were found in their 


death struggle of excruc lating agony. There’s silence now at 


La Mure 


silence, dust, walls, and weeds 


On the Altar of Mars 


jut let us follow in the footsteps ol the master race north 
ward to La Chaps lle. The wav is well marked by burned 
out farmhouses. 


come at 1300 hours on July 25. 


The people of La Chapelle saw the victors 
Chey spied the Ed ‘weiss 
in the soldiers’ caps, and hope stirred in their sinking hearts 

Here were Bavarian boys from the northern Alps, mountain 
folk just like themselves; they would have pity or at le ast 
be The f the 


town, between the to assemble 


“correct.” commander called to the men of 
ages of seventeen and forty, 
on one side of the square. The seventeen men in that cate 
gory gathered as ordered. The officer then commanded the 
women, children, and older men to move to the other side 


These were finally herded into the school, 
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of the square. 








The Maquis hospital in the Grotto of La Luire 


and the door was locked. They waited fearfully for the 
Germans to make the next move. 

At this point the village priest sensed that all was not 
going to be so correct. He pleaded with the commander, 
who in his turn began a searching interrogation. 

“Where are the terrorists hiding out? Where are their 
weapons stored? You and your people must tell me all, or 
every last one will be wiped out.” 

“These people,” replied the priest calmly, “know nothing 
of warfare.” 

It's a lie. You come with me.” 

hen the two began a house-to-house inspection. The 
wine the commander tasted in each of the cellars only in- 
creased his rage. In a few homes he found some shotguns; 
at the police station, a British machine gun; at the town 
hall, an empty clip from an American pistol. The officer 
identified it because he was carrying an American pistol 
himself. But to each one of the priest's disavowals, he 
snapped back, “It’s a lie.” 

Returning to the square, he called out to his men to start 
loading. Ten trucks rolled up, and the troops began 
emptying the houses of everything movable. All the cattle 

their precious blooded cattle—were driven off on foot. At 
2100 that night the order went out to burn the town. The 
flame throwers blasted 190 of the 200 barns and houses. 
And with them went up in smoke all the remaining farm 
animals, tools, furniture, silver, and clothing. 

lhe women and children in the school were frantic at 
the sight of this. But a half hour later they were thrown 
into a panic of despair by the sound of a series of well- 
spaced shots from a near-by courtyard. Sixteen of their sons 
and husbands had just been executed. Only one was 
spared. While over at the other end of the courtyard by the 
light of the flaming buildings another group of soldiers, 
their day's job of looting and burning completed, were 
singing songs around a jangling piano—a serenade by Alpine 
men to other Alpine men now silenced and gathered in 
death. 

Saint-Martin, the headquarters town, lay next in the 
path of the fire brigade. Here and at Saint-Julien farther 
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north they joined with the (, 
forces coming down from the ¢ 


town and the hospital had alr. “i 
evacuated, but the torch was o ff. 
teen of the fifty houses, to the tejyp rary 
hospital, and to the cars and truck 
abandoned in the vicinity, 

Those troops coming south from Ce 


noble had already had their b! 
at Villard-de-Lans where fifty of ¢h, 
population of 1,200 had be: 


Eighteen others were hauled in 

Grenoble to be publicly shot at west 
end of Cours Berriat in retaliation fo, 
the shooting of a German soldier pea, 
the same spot. At Malleval, to the north 
west, all its twenty homes were destroyed 
by fires in one of which eight people 


had been burned alive. 

Besides the loss of a thousand Maquis 

lives, including that of Jean Prévost, her 

is the roll of other martyred villages of the Vercors: Les 

Baraques—entirely destroyed, its people have never re 

turned; Saint-Julien—ten houses burned out of fifty; Saint 

Agnan—ten houses burned out of 120, three peasants shot; 

Rencurel—entirely burned; Presles—burned, except for a 
few buildings in the center of town. 

As the agonized people of the surrounding valleys 
watched the mountain ridges during those tragic nights, 
beholding the lurid glow of flame against the darkened 
sky, it seemed as though a lofty altar of limestone had been 
raised toward the heavens, bearing its burnt offering of 
sacrificial homes and men to propitiate the hungry God of 
War. 

The Grotto of La Luire 


But the sons of the God of War were not yet satisfied. 
They had heard of a group of “terrorists” lurking in a 
grotto south of Saint-Agnan. The story of the Vercors 
tragedy is not complete without the sad saga of the Grotto 
of La Luire. It tells of the fate of the emergency hospital 
set up in the school of Saint-Martin. 

When the first news reached Saint-Martin on July 21 of 
the glider landings at Vassieux and the Germans’ return to 
Saint-Nizier, it looked like what it really was, a pincer 
movement that would catch Saint-Martin in the middle. 
The doctors of the emergency hospital had to make a 
quick decision: trust to the defense of the Vercors or get 
out immediately. Knowledge of the thorough German 
preparations of the previous week left them but one « hoice 
—to move the hospital from the Vercors. There were at that 
time fifty-seven sick and wounded as patients, among them 
Lieutenant Myers of the Operational Group, who hac had 
to have an emergency appendectomy, and four wounded 
Germans left in the hands of the Maquis. The hospital 
staff consisted of three doctors (Ullman, Fischer, and 
Ganiméde), a Jesuit chaplain (Father de Montch« uil), 
and seven nurses, one of whom was Mademoiselle Lesage, 
the source for many of the details of this account. 

Loading their patients, supplies, and hospital equipment 
into trucks, they sped south toward the Col de Rousset in 
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to the 
Die. On their arrival at Rousset they learned 


f transferring the whole establishment 


sermans were already approaching Die from the 
would soon possess the town, which had been 
n open city. 

turning, or in staying where they were. 


There was no safety in going for 
In des 
h ey decided to occupy a rather inaccessible cave 
the Grotto of La Luire. Re 
‘eir route about one-third of the 
rd Saint-Agnan, they halted at the 
t of Les Chaberts and from there 
gently, with great difficulty, car 
sick and wounded on stretchers by 
| winding paths a half kilometer up 
to. By similar efforts they brought 
upplies. The trucks and cars had to 


nity, 


4 
1 
| 
‘ 


he ed to leave no sign of their presence. yu 
Here within this vast subterranean cavern 
| out their patients on its damp and 

, and unfurled 
ed Cc ross Hag. Some of the patients, who had nearly 
d, were rele ased to seek esc: ape with the dispersing 
\laquis. For the rest the life in the Grotto became one of 
ferable mental and physical torture. Added to the fear 
overy by the German patrols passing Les Chaberts 
from time to time, were such things as dwindling supplies, 
{ heat (they dared not light a fire 
ne make 


stony floor, set up their operating equipment 


and concern lest 
sound that would reveal their hideout. 
Even the dripping water from the walls sounded like ap 
proaching footsteps. One wounded man died murmuring 
France When the German patrols came very 
near one evening, Father de Montcheuil administered the 
ist Sacrament to all. 

On July 27 the German SS found the place. Fifteen of 
them cautiously surrounded the opening, hurling in gre 
na firing shots in the air, and yelling and shcuting. 
Finall they spied the Red Cross flag which had been 
moved near the entrance. On seeing this they came in, 
made all who were strong enough stand up, and began a 
systematic emptying of the inmates’ pockets. The four 
Ge rman wounded, who had not given away the location, 

itified themselves, praised the fine treatment they had 
aaa and affirmed that this was a genuine 


forever. 


unarmed 


hospital. 


[heir testimony carried no weight with the SS. Ten 
men not seriously wounded were made to walk down to the 
road to a shack at Rousset and were shot the next morning. 
The seriously wounded did not have so long to wait. Some 
were rolled down a slope to a knoll below the cave; others 
were carried to the knoll on stretchers. Once laid out on the 

they were shot, and their bodies were rolled down tc 


Who would be free. themselves must strike the blow.- 
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Lesage, 
nurse of the Grotto of La Luire 


the toot of the The blood 
stained stretchers and pieces of clothing, found later scat 
tered about the knoll, tate ol 


helpless victims. 


knoll into a common vrave 


bore testimony to the these 
Nor did the pleas of the priest deter the killers. He 
himself was executed in Grenoble along with two of the 
doctors. Dr. Ganiméde, by not having a Red Cross armband, 
managed to talk his way out of condemna 

tion and lived to help piece together these 
events. 


tific d, 


the seven 


bx Ing duly ice n 
But of 


away, SIX 


Lieutenant Myers, 
survived as a prisonet ot wal 
nu4&rses, who wer°re led 


been heard of again. The 


Mademoiselle 
a broken leg at the 
a refugee civilian, 


neve! have 


seventh, Lesage, suflering 


trom and judged 
to he 
Phu: 


women W ho anxiously 


ted Cross flag. 


time 
was late r le as¢ d 


ended the vigil of the brave men and 


sole surviving 


V aited bene ath a 


Up from the Ashes 


\ugust 6 
\ugust 25. And the 
with Its limestone cliffs and its green forests and 


lhe Germans began leaving the Vercors on 
they were driven from the valleys by 
Vercors, 
forever.” Its survivors, 
crushed and he: ivy he irted, returned to their rootless homes 
guid d by M: vce mol 


again tilling their fields 


Yes, 


fields, was again a part of “France 
| traveled among them a year later, 
and I found them 
felling their trees, 


selle Lesage, 
and grazing their herds of cattle 
they had some farm equipment and some cattle again, 
thanks to the \lpine Swiss, many of whom also spt ak Ger 
a different Houses were being re 


man—but with 


accent. 
paired from lumber produced 
Swiss. The bridge 
constructed. The people had been reclothed by the Swiss 
and the American Red Cross. 

But life 
There are 


a sawmill built by the 


over the Bourne was already half re 


in the Vercors will never be the 


same again 
rebuilt. In 
almost every household that managed to survive there is an 
empty chair \long the 


sti ind rows ot silent white crosses. 


1,200 homes which will have to be 


road: ides and in the courtyards 
In every mind that can 
keep its sanity there is a lifelong nightmare tucked away. 
\nd a great new but more sober legend will soon repl. ice 
the old one of yesteryear. 


independenc e. 


This one will not tell of Vercors 
It will tell of the Maquis needing the Ver 
It will be a story of the 
British, Americans, and far-off Russians helping to 


cors, of the Vercors needing France ; 
French, 


liberate and of the Swiss sending their succor in the time of 
need. The Vercors is no longer independent of France; 
France is no longer independent of the world. It’s one 


world now—with the Vercors in it 


Lorp Byron. 
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cTanilice Kel (ce: 
WHITH RUSSIA 


By Major General John R. 


IN MY 
that Soviet r idership has ilwavs been motivated by the 
belief that (¢ 
Nor is there any doubt in my mind that present-day Soviet 


OPINION THERE CAN NO LONGER BI ANY DOUBI 


ommunism and Capitalism Cannot coexist. 


have determined upon 1 program pointed toward 


14 cit’l 


imposing Communism on those countries under their con 

| and, elsewhere, creating conditions favorable to the tri 
umph of Communism in the war against Capitalism which 
they consider to be inevitable. Going back to the birth of 
Sovik ology he doctrine of Karl Marx, we find that 
ne of its basic tenets is the abolition of privat ownership 
n, the father he Soviet Union, reiterated this thesis 

| predicted that a series of conflicts with imperialist states 
vould me to p before Communism could emerge 


| the dome Stic problems that have con 
onted { I det nce the 


creation ol the Soviet Union, 


I . 

the rowth of Moscow-controlled Communist parties 
! 
i 


roughout the world gives imple evidence that the inter 
; never been neglected. World War 


strides along the path that Soviet 
leadership has chosen. The inner concentric ring of capi 


talistic encir I ment has been oblite I ited The number of 
per pl 


under Soviet control has nearly doubled, and the 


security in depth needed by the Sov iet Union while it 
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Press, In 1 reprinted by arrangement with it 
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masses its strength for the next phase of its offen 
been provided. Best of all from the Russian point ol 

this initial victory was accomplished with the help of thos 
imperialist states which were forced to join the So 
Union in wiping out another ideology which threater 
the western democracies as well as Russia. It was 

riage ot expediency, and the Russian leaders gave u 
reason to believe otherwise. If the record up unt 
end of the war was not sufhicient to clarify Soviet 
tions, certainly all doubt should have been disp 
February 9, 1946, when Stalin reaffirmed the doctrit 
Marx and Lenin and exhorted his people to extra 
efforts in preparation for the inevitable wars whic 

he « xpected SO long as the capitalist system exists. 

In a sense we are fortunate that the issue iS sO 
drawn. Never before in our history have we had s 
idvance warning of the peril which confronts us. Ne' 
has it been more important to take preventive mea 
oid the dangers which lie ahead and to prepare 
come them if they prove to be unavoidable. This ng 
to require American leadership which is crystal cle 
our own objectives and which is supported in pur 
them by a unified public opinion. The pattern 
Soviet program should be carefully studied in ord 
we may recognize its manifestations. We should « 
the factors which favor its success and those whic 
contribute to its defeat. Most important, we must 
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hich is designed not to defend our American 
pe assively but offensively to 
‘hose forces which threaten it. 
ram of the Soviet leaders is being carried out 
aggressiveness in two ways: first, by the intro 
compulsory acceptance of Communism in those 
hich the Soviet Union controls either by force 
and second, by the infiltration of 
stic ideology into those countries which, for the 
beyond the orbit of Soviet control. 
some nations that are subject both 
force and ideological infiltration. Among these 
Greece, Turkey, Iraq, and to some extent China. It is 
redict that these countries will be subjected 
v3 erves which they will be able to resist only by the 
frm support of the western democracies. 

In Soviet controlled countries a definite pattern has been 
ot. people are subjected to the terrors of a secret police 
nd the intellectual starvation of controlled propaganda 
[hose who are vocal in their doubts disappear. 


lepenat 


counteract con 


al ot torce; 


In be 
to Soviet 


Economic 
nce on Soviet Russia is assured by the removal or 
tion of capital goods claimed by Russians either as 
In most of them survival has 
wen made difficult by the added burden of supporting 

f occupation of far greater strength than the situa 


booty or as reparations. 


nands. Elections have been held which were farcical 
certainty of their outcome. In some of these coun 
tably Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, the Soviet 

: has been carried out with the st: amp of American 

val. t least technically so in the eyes of the world. 
ich of pion our representatives have been members of 
lled Allied Control Councils supposed to act collec 
Under the guise of 
itary necessity the Russian members of these Councils 
have invariably acted unilaterally without prior consultation 
th | British and American colleagues and seldom have 
fied them of actions taken. Our representatives have 
been totally ineffective so far as the real purpose of their 


tively in the direction of government. 


presence is concerned. However, they performed a useful 









Marx .. . established the doctrine. Lenin... 


fathered the Soviet Union. 





service in voicing American opposition to the methods 
which were employed, in indicating to the people of these 
countries that the United States had not lost all interest in 
them prior to the peace conference, and in learning at first 
hand the tactics of Soviet leadership in bending a con 
quered people to its will. 

It is probable that Soviet leaders give even more thought 
to the infiltration of Communist ideology into countries not 
subject to the threat of force than they do to fostering its 
development in those countries in which their objectives 
have been more or less achieved. For example, there is the 
rapid rise of the Communist party in France which carries 
the threat that Spain, dominating the Strait of Gibraltar, 
will be brought into the Russian orbit. A more recent ex 
ample was Russia’s diplomatic approach to the Argentine, 
an adroit political maneuever which did nothing to 


strengthen United States prestige in the eyes of Latin 
\merica. It was a perfect example of how the Soviet theme 
changes with expedie ncy. Less than a year ago all those 


who did not agree with Soviet policy were denounced as 
‘Fascist beasts.” It might reason: ib ly have bee ne xpected 
that 


would probab ly have been so were it not ¢ xpedic nt to drive 


Argentina would be the last to be forgiven, and this 


In every wedge that would serve to destroy western hemi 
spheric solidarity. The program of infiltr: ition is world 
It is evident throughout Latin America, Canada, the 
Asia, the United States 

What are the factors favoring the success of the Soviet 


First let us consider 


wide. 
British E mpire, and not least 
program and what are those against it? 
the former. 

| believe that first among these 1S the certainty of Soviet 
le aders as to their objectives and the single ness ol purpose 
that their 
directed from 


with which they ¢ can pursue them. I believe 
strategic aim is world Communism to be 
The tactics to be employed will vary with cir 
If the end can be 
so much the better; if not, 


it is sate to do so. Where the adversary is strong the advanc« 


Mi SCOW . 
cumstances. reached without resort to 
force, force will be used when 


will be delayed until a soft spot is found which will permit 





Stalin . . . gave it power. 











Red Navy men in China... 


1 further 


Whether the 


plished by force of arms, by diplomatic maneuvering, or by 
1] 


move forward advance is 


accom 


psy hologi methods, it will always have the advantage ol 


the unity ol ommand that comes with centralization of 


1uthority in one individual. This means that the struggle 
will be directed without the diversion: ry influence of pub lic 
opinion Or the necessity ol Composing conflicting views 
re garding the tactics to be employed. Pub lic opinion will 
be kept in hand through controlled propaganda, and public 
support will be entorced by the secret police. 

\ second factor in favor of the success ot the Soviet pro 
gram is the relatively strong position in which the Soviet 
Union found itself upon conclusion of the war as com 
pared with that of the western democracies. Her immediate 
wal ibiective Ss h id be en attained without walting tor settle 
ment at the peace table. Russia accomplished her purpose 
British 
ind American troops left Iran, thus allowing the Soviet 


Union a clear field tor political and economic if not military 


in the countries contiguous to her western borders. 


enetration of that country In the Far | ast the southern 
h lt ot S ikh ilin Is] ind and the Kuriles had already reverted 


to Soviet Russia had obtained a 


sovereignty In addition, 
thirtv-vear lease on Port Arthur and had arranged for joint 
opel ition with the ( hinese ol She 


h id attained joint administrative control with the Chinese 


Manchurian railroads. 


of the free port of Dairen and recognition of the independ 
Outer Mongolia. The 
on the other hand, emerged from the war with 
full accomplishment of their primary purpose the defeat 


ence otf Communistic 


western de 
MOcracics, 


of Germany and Japan—but with no assurance of being 
ible to establish conditions which would promote their 
long-range and perhaps more important objective of mak 
\side from the victory which 


came with the enemy's capitulation, the western democra 


Ing ruture Wa©&rs improbable 


cies must wait for the final peace treaties for realization of 
their further objectives. At the time this is written the 
Paris peace conference has begun and it appears that the 
Soviet Union will have a strong voice in the proceedings 
further 
also that Soviet leaders 
will do everything possible to delay final peace settlements. 
With Russia’s own position already consolidated, it is to her 
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which will be used to obtain concessions to 


strengthen its cause. It appears 


. Tito’s Partisans in Trieste .. . 


advantage to keep the western democracies in th ( 
contusion that from unsettled world co: 
every hour of delay will be added time tor the dev: nent 
of Soviet strength. 


comes 


The effects ol this policy are 
United States: 
sources must be devoted to the maintenance of uw 
European and Asiatic peoples; labor troubles have 

a new peak; the military policy of the country cann 
settled; and asa result of the unrest which prev. ails 
letting the greatest opportunity tor developme nt and 
perity slip through our fingers. Russia, on the other hand 
tree trom debt, 


in the world trade cannot be resun 


free from labor difficulties, with un! 
natural resources, and industrializing with capital 
obtained as trophies of war, is busily engaged strengthening 
her position. 

Still another factor favoring the success of the Soviet pr 
gram is the maintenance of a strong military establishm« 
at a when 


disintegr: iting. 


time those of the western democracie: 
This is a factor of particular importance 
Europe, which is after all the current arena of the conflict 
ideologies. The. most immediate phase of the overal 
Soviet plan is the spread of Communism in Europe. T! 
Red Army is a much more potent argument to those Eur 
peans who may hesitate than the potential but always b 
lated military capabilities of the United States. It may b 
taken as certain th at the Soviet le: ide TS W atched with a Z€ 
ment and considerable satisfaction the rapidity a wl hid 
the United States responded to the cry of “Bring the boy 
home.” 
of the Red Army with much greater 
that they know that we still have a strategic air fore 
whereas they have none, that we still have naval superiority 
despite the number of our ships that are inactive, and, above 
all, that we alone have the atomic bomb. Neverth: 
Red Army strength will be used as a threat to enforce th 
Soviet will—witness its use in Iran, its massing on th 
ern and western borders of Turkey, and the num! 
Soviet troops maintained in occupied countries. 

Not the least important factor favorable to the S 
success is in the Communist organization planted thi 
out the world. It is dangerous because it bores from \ 
Its membership is drawn from intellectual idealists w! 
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Soviet leaders would probably have used the threat 
abandon were it not 
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ae ae 


freedoms It seeks to destroy. 


1i\ 


Red Army of occupation in Vienna . 


by the Utopian promises of Communist ideology 
m the malcontents to be found among the people 


uuntry. The organization is a creature of Moscow 
lows the “party line’ emanating from there. It is 


upulous in its attempts to bring about fulfillment of 


ms and i 1S protected ina de mocratic state by the very 
It attempts to divide and con 
ind will never lose an opportunity to foster unrest or 
flict. It creeps insidiously into every walk of life 
rakes unwitting tools ot those whom it can deceive 


the sugar-coating of the bitter pill it hopes to admin 


Al 


~ 


\ t 


tt 
ul 


lon meeting of the United Nations. 


lt can draw on Moscow for funds needed in its pro 
ind for the propaganda used in spreading its influ 
lt creates a divided public opinion that makes demo 
people susceptible to propaganda from Moscow. A 
lustration of this was in connection with the Iranian 
iat assumed such prominence during and after the 
Soviet behavior 

had reached a point where the people of the United 
were overwhelmingly in favor of taking whatever 
was necessary to defeat the Soviet cause. 

ension that existed, Ed ly Gilmore, the Associated 
rie in Moscow, addressed a series of ques 
» Stalin concerning his attitude toward the United 


) 
Because 


ns. Stalin established an unheard-of precedent in 
ring atl of Gilmore’s questions. He took advantage 


APR! 


pportunity to reafhirm his belief in the ideals of the 
Nations Charter and to 
The tension in the 


assure continued Soviet 
United States was relieved 
ht. Public opinion, instead of being, say ten to one 
the Soviet Union, was equally divided. Yet there 
the slightest tangible evidence of a change in Rus 
titude then or at any time since. It was amazing 
lin's voice could have such an electric effect on 
n public opinion and could eliminate it as a deter 
ntinuing a policy naturally abhorrent to the aver 
rican. 

der now the factors that are working toward the 
f the Soviet program. To my mind they are far 
tent than those working toward its success—so 
that the program is doomed to failure unless the 
cles completely close their eves to its danger and 
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. and in Berlin. 


tacilitate its fulfillment through 


apps asement OF 
indifterence. 


apathe Lic 


| believe that foremost among the tactors negative to the 
success of the Soviet program is the basic character of the 
Russian peopk Herein lies the power that is Russia. At 
the moment it is repressed and carefully controlled. How 
ever, for fulfillment of the world-wide program envisaged 
by Soviet le: idership this power must be unleashed. When 
it is, its explosive force may not follow the expected lines; 
tor | personally believe that the elemental traits of Russian 
character are not compatible with the aims and methods of 
present Soviet leaders. 

In the early conversational or diplomatic phases of the 
Soviet expansion program the people will remain docilk 
[hey will bend their efforts to strengthening the Soviet 
Union internally under the inspiration of their love for 


Vlother 


national 


Russia. They 


to the 
the remote 
bearing which they have on the daily struggle lor existence 
or because of the propaganda to which they are subjected 
Llowever, 


will be indifferent 


activities of their 


inter 


leaders because ol 


as expansion continues it will require the full 
moral as well as physical support of the Russian peopl 
The moral force within the people will then no longer be 


SUSC eptible to suppression. 


Long before this come: 


to pass 
the masses will have become more sophistic ited and in 
quiring, they will have passed beyond the iron curtain 
which hides the outside world; the fallacies of Soviet prop 
wanda will have been exposed. It may well be that the 
people will then demand and install a leadership more 
compatible with their own basic moral concepts 

\nother factor which will work 


is the enormousness of the 1 


against the Soviet cause 
isk of building up the 
strength needed for its fulfillment. In thi 


that world have let 


phy ical 
espr ct | he lieve 


the democracies of the their 


ittitudes 
and actions be influenced by 


a gross stimation of the 
Soviet Union's present and potential strength 
that 


sources, but indust 


OovVvere 


It is true Russia has almost unlimited natu! i re 


rially she is Even her natural 
re limited in their importance by a lack of com 
munications which renders them inaccessible. She has b 
gun an industrialization program which so far is restricted 


and specialized. Her industry is dependent on foreign ma 


in intant 
resources a 
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chine tools, and unless assisted by foreign technical advice 
it is stumbling and ineflicient. My experience and obser- 
vations convince me that the Russian people simply do not 
have industrial “know how” comparable to ours and that 
they will not attain it until it becomes inbred through sev- 
eral generations of industrial life. I base my conclusions 
on my observations of the tire plant they attempted to con- 
struct in Moscow, on the oil refineries they tried to build in 
several localities while I was in Russia, on the reports of 
our engineers regarding the maintenance of American 
equipment, on the visits I made to their factories, and on 
the writings of foreigners and Russians alike who have 
worked in Soviet industry. 

Foremost is the difficulty the Soviet leaders will have in 
establishing a heavy industry. Even though Russia can 
iccomplish this she will then be confronted with the neces- 
sity of creating specialized industries. None should be able 
to appreciate the magnitude of the task of creating naval 
power better than the American people. In this respect, 
Russia must start from scratch. A strategic air force calls for 
far greater industrial effort than is evident in the few aircraft 
that may comprise it at any one time. It requires an indus- 
try in which production can scarcely keep pace with the 
rate of obsolescence. This is another field in which Russia 
has barely started. The creation of modern naval and air 
forces calls for subsidiary industries in the fields of ord- 
nance, electronics, and communications, to mention only a 
few. 

Then there is the matter of atomic energy. Until the 
Soviet Union has atomic bombs of her own, she will be 
restrained from crossing swords with those who have. It is 
true that her quest for this weapon has been facilitated by 
the knowledge that it is possible of attainment, but without 
our help she will not only have to discover the formula but 
devote the resources, develop the ingenuity, and have the 
luck to translate it from theory to reality. Our scientists 
say the Soviet Union can do this, but it will most certainly 
add to the immensity of her over-all “must” program. 

Adding to the problems inherent in industrialization is 
the necessity for improved communications. Fairly good 
road and rail nets exist in western Russia, but they were 
completely neglected during the war. Rail roadbeds hastily 
repaired for wartime traffic will have to be torn up and 
relaid to handle the peacetime loads required in an in- 
dustrialized nation. Motor roads almost without exception 
require widening, grading, and hard metal surfaces. For 
security reasons industry will no doubt follow the wartime 
pattern of centralization east of the Urals, which again will 
call for the construction of numberless miles of roads and 
railroads. 

I think I have said enough to indicate the size of the task 
which confronts the Soviet Union, although I have only 
scratched the surface. It is a task not made easier by the 
inroads which war casualties made on the cream of Russian 
manhood or by the drain on manpower that will result from 
maintaining the military establishment that is contemplated. 

I have already indicated the possibility that the Soviet 
program may be defeated by a moral awakening of the Rus- 
sian people. It may be defeated even sooner by revolt 
against more material abuses which the people are forced 
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to endure. In attempting to give reality to Sovic 


feng 
which so far is only potential, the burden will | a 
masses. They have now lived for nearly thirty ye... on :). 
barest minimum required to sustain life. Their ccrifice, 
have been made bearable by promises which mus: by poy 
be somewhat threadbare. Five-year plan succeede« |\\¢-ye., 
plan, and just as the promised land appeared in sig!) greater 
sacrifices had to be endured because of the war. \ow the 
propagandists have substituted the western democracies 
for Germany, Italy, and Japan, spreading the fear of capi: 
talist encirclement in order to make the people amenable to 


continued and indefinitely prolonged sacrifice and suffering 
The indignity of this is made more acute by the knowledge. 
certain to be spread by returning soldiers, that the lowlies 
of their conquered enemies enjoyed living standards {gr 
better than those enjoyed by the rank and file of the 
Russian people. 

The discontent thus engendered may not result in open 
revolt, but it cannot help but have a dampening effect 
on the inspiration required for superhuman effort on an 
empty stomach. The demand for improved living stand. 
ards will be manifested by a decrease in human output, 
and Soviet leadership may of necessity be diverted from its 
primary purpose by requirements at home. Only those 
who have lived and traveled in Russia can appreciate what 
the cost would be to bring the Russian living standards up 
to what Americans would consider an irreducible minimum. 

Still another factor working against the success of the 
Soviet program is the organization through which it is ad 
ministered. Centralized authority has its drawbacks as 
well as its advantages. This is especially so when sub 
ordinates are answerable with their lives for their mistakes. 
Nowhere is individual initiative and willingness to assume 
responsibility more necessary than in the forward areas of 
an expansion program. Representatives on the spot are apt 
to resort to the mediocrity of safety and refer all problems 
that are questionable to the supreme authority whom they 
represent. As expansion progresses such problems will 
become more varied and complex. They will soon reach 
proportions far beyond the capabilities of one man or even 
a small group of men, and the administrative system is al- 
most certain to break down. 

Even within Russia the Soviet administrative system re- 
sults in waste and inefficiency. The watchful eye of the 
secret police promotes a feeling of personal insecurity 
which stifles initiative. Industry is hampered by outside 
interference. Charges of sabotage result from failure to 
meet the prescribed norms of production or from over 
burdening and destroying machinery in attempts to meet 
or exceed them. Continuity of management is lost in the 
upheaval of political purges, and the full effectiveness of 
labor is lost by overtaxing its power. The urge to cury 
favor with those in authority and the fear of punishment 
induce padded reports of accomplishment and deception 
in covering mistakes. Immediate results are all that count. 
so the future suffers from lack of planning and foresight. 

Uncertainty as to who will succeed to Stalin’s power 's 
another factor which may work toward the defeat of Soviet 
plans for world domination. Regardless of how well « plan 
is prepared for the installation of Stalin’s successor, its exe 
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| be dependent on the voluntary co-operation of 
, control the power to insure its success. Among 

be political, military, and police leaders. Any 

may have secret aspirations which will emerge 

Jin dies and thus inaugurate a period of internal 
. that will indefinitely postpone if not entirely 

ussia’s expansion program. 

e factors I have mentioned thus far as working 
1e success of the Soviet program of ideological 
mn are independent of the action the democracies 

orld may take themselves to prevent its spread. In 

he respect circumstances force leadership upon the 

LInited States, and it is within our power to devise a positive 

sounterprogram which will eliminate the necessity for 

thinking. With considerably more temerity than is 
| I shall outline briefly what I believe our program 
should De. 

It should have as its basis a clearly defined objective in 

elations with the Soviet Union which has the united 
support of the American people. The obstacles to be over 
me in reaching our objective must be thoroughly analyzed 
nd an integrated positive plan prepared for overcoming 
which can be foreseen. The objective might well be 

te ad succinetly as “maintaining the security of the United 

States.” Attainment of this objective would require a 

def finite plan to prevent anyw here and at any time Soviet 

mn which threatens our security. It would require plans 

0 prevent Soviet action aimed at other democracies whose 
preservation and well-being contribute to our security. It 
would require winning the friendship and good will of 
those nations susceptible to being drawn within the Soviet 

orbit and withholding assistance to those already there. 

In preparing our counterprogram, plans should be worked 
out in advance e regarding the action we should take in meet- 
ing a conflict of interests with the Soviet Union in each of 
the sore spots of the world. We should avoid settlement of 
such conflicts on an opportunistic basis without regard to 
the effect which action taken “here” may have later in pro- 
tecting Amercan interests “there.” I believe we can fore- 
see now with considerable accuracy where the Soviet pro- 

gram and our counterprogram may clash. To mention only 

a few, there are the questions of the future of Germany, 

control of the Mediterranean, the future of Japan and 

Korea, American bases in the Pacific, and the control of 

atomic energy. If the action we plan in connection with 

these and similar questions is to be effective, it must have 
the support of American public opinion. This will be 
torthcoming if the people are authoritatively informed con- 
cerning the American interests involved in each case. 

Planning of this sort represents a colossal task. Passage of 

time aad changing conditions will call for continuous 

revision. In many respects plans will be obsolete before 
dey. are completed and new ones will have to be prepared. 

However, since the preservation of the democratic way of 

life is at stake, we should certainly not balk at exerting 

extraordinary efforts. 

We should be motivated at all times by the strongest 
urge to maintain our position by peaceful means. At the 
same time, we should be fully prepared to meet force with 
force if that becomes necessary. As an immediate objective 
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in Our counterprogram we should seek to halt Soviet ex 
pansion by all means short of war in order to 


gain time 
first, to convince Soviet leadership of the fallacy of its con 
ception that Capitalism and Communism cannot coexist, 
second, to break through the iron curtain and acquaint the 
Russian people with the disaster into which they arc 
led; and third, to become fully prepared in case war is 


being 


torced upon us. 

I doubt if we would meet with any great success in chang 
ing the basic lines of Communist policy, but at least we 
should try. Our counterprogram should provide for such 
an effort and give full recognition to Soviet interests. It 
should envisage efforts to compose our differences with 
the Soviet Union on a fair and equitable basis. While such 
a program may not change the Soviet point of view, it will 
certainly muster world opinion in support of ours. Break 
ing through to the Russian people will be even more difh 
cult, but again it should be tried. 
already been made 


Small advances have 
in this direction. Radio broadcasts 
beamed to Russia will filter through to some extent; con 
tacts between American and Russian occupational forces are 
certain to increase Russian knowle dge of the American w ay 
of life; and American literature which reaches the Soviet 
Union will be av idly devoured by the people 

The chances of attaining our objective by peaceful means 
will be enhanced immeasurably if we are prepared to defend 
our position by force at any point where it is threatened 
Nothing induces greater restraint on the part of Soviet 
leaders than a display of strength by their adversaries 
In this connection I believe our military program should 
be designed to meet the specialized situation which war 
with Russia would entail. In such a war it seems evident 
that we should avoid being drawn into a land battle on the 
continents of Europe and Asia. This would be the type of 
battle for which Russia, with her huge Red Army, would 
be best prepared. I believe we should have n: aval forces 
which will guarantee us control of the seas, ground forces 
both airborne and amphibiously trained that can operate 
with naval and air support to seize and hold areas from 
which to base air operations, and that we should concen 
trate on air power for the delivery of our offensive blows. 
In the initial stages of such a war the Red Army could 
occupy any part or all of the Eurasian continent. But such 
conquest would be empty if its warmaking capacity was 
being systematically reduced by attack from the air. 

Unqualified support of the United Nations Charter 
offers the best medium for winning our struggle with the 
Soviet Union without resort to war. The Charter expresses 
precisely the American people’s concept of what our foreign 
policy should be, and therefore adherence to its principles 
is certain to have their support. In addition, the provisions 
of the Charter are so diametrically opposed to the program 
upon which Soviet leadership has embarked as to make a 
unified world opinion against the Soviet Union inevitable 
if her program is pursued. Soviet leaders are not impervious 
to the adverse effects of world opinion; they are just as 
anxious to gain their objectives by peaceful means as we are. 
To do so, Russia must have the friendship of some and at 
least the respect of others. Continued violation of the prin 
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United Nations Charter is certain to result an enduring friendship between the Soviet Un 


I c 
h United States which will insure a lasting peac WHA 
\r medium tor combating the Soviet prograi some prospect that their program can be chai IN A 
power ol the United States. This power must ulready undergone considerable alteration wit] 
iously; it may be the means by which we can Necessity has torced recognition ol individual 
Ss t lers that it is possible for our respective vate enterprise is allowed on a small scale, and | 
tully alongside each other. Th has adopted a caste system which makes ours 
lid be | pt in mind ind legitimate trade ISTIC by comparison. Necessity may require a " 
veen our | countries should be tostered. Our ec Soviet aims in foreign affairs just as it has in d As 
mic power should be used to strengthen the democratic fairs. It is our job to make such modification “4 
ne vV rid ind tO Win nations to our sid that We can do it if we know OUI objective, if we : 
e fall within the sphere of Soviet influenc: to achieve it, and if, in adhering to our prog! 
\\ ld make certain, above all, that our economi power tougher than the Russians could ever be. Wi 
iscda ft tre nothe n Russia ibility to wv ige Wal noral and physical power to stop the Soviet le 
us. W hould remember the sc1 ip iron 1 ent ind we should not hesitate to use it. We can 
Japan which she returned to us in the form of bullets. future aggression if we are alive to the dang: 
\) my answer to the question Can we get ilong fronts us. If we emulate the ostrich and bury 
Ri Ye Once the policies of present Soviet the sand, we shall get the resounding kick fron 
| re modihed, there will be n thing to prevent hoot that such an undignified posture invites 


American and Russian chiefs of staff meet during the Potsdam Conference in 1945. 
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WHAT BUSINESS HAS A PSYCHIATRIST 
IN A LINE OUTFIT? FOR AN ANSWER... 


Ask the Man Who Has Been One 


By Dr. Albert N. Mayers 
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\\ iER 
never been settled by line othcers or among Psy 


PSYCHIATRY SHOULD HAVE A PART IN COMBAT 
themselves. During combat periods the line ofhicer 
estioned the uachalness of the service for his men, 
the war psychiatrists have also been wondering if 

ts for the line had genuine value. 
One ex-division psychiatrist‘ has severely criticized the 
mbat function of the psychiatrist as it operated during 
the war. As another former division psychiatrist, I have a 
point of view, but | believe that psychiatry as 
practiced in the units which I knew about was badly con 


lifterent 


fused 

After World War I, the division psychiatrist was dropped 
from the T/O for nearly twenty-five years. Then, after 
some two years of World War Ii he appeared again, but 
without any personnel to help him and practic: ally without 
equipment. Without intending to criticize, | think it is ap 
parent from this peculiar treatment that neither the line of- 
heer nor the Medical Department itself had any great faith 
in what the psychiatrist could do. 


A Variety of Welcomes 


When the newly-arrived psychiatrists reached the offices 
f the division surgeons, they met a variety of welcomes, 
some with open arms, some with open hostility, and some 
with indifference. It depended on the situation in each 
combat unit. Sometimes the command blew hot and cold at 
the same time. Eventually some working arrangement was 
effected but even then there were morhed fluctuations in 
what was planned and what was done. No doubt personali- 
ties weighed heavily in all decisions. and it was true that in 
ill combat outfits few men had any idea what the science of 
psychiatry could and could not be expected to accomplish. 

The line cannot be blamed for its lack of knowledge as to 
what psychiatry was or of what use it could be. The possi- 
bilities were rather vague in the minds of the psychiatrists 
is well for they had had no previous experience in combat 
work. And even today, after both have worked together in 
combat periods, the realm of the psychiatrist still seems 
pretty specialized. 
Psy ~~ has been well defined as the science of human 

. There is a difference between the psychologist 
iy help people in mental distress and the psychia 
rist. [he psychiatrist is a physician who, in addition to the 


kin, in the journal Psychiatry, May 1946. Vol. 9 No. 2. P. 133 
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arduous training tor his medical degree, has spent many ad 
ditional years in fitting himself for his specialty. He treats 
ditterent types ol emotional illnesses and throug h his work 
with abnormal persons gains much insight into and undet 
standing of the so-called normal individual. 
gist, On the other hi ind, 
training and treat 


Lhe psycholo 
has rarely if ever had any medical 
a patient usually under the supervision 
of ; 1 psychiatrist. Dua the war the psychologist in the 
wie was often a specialist in mental testing for the 
corroboration and amplification of the psychiatrist's findings 
or developed tests tor the classification ol personnel and 
tests of endurance ; 
deal with the 


ind efhiciency. Psychology and ps sychiatry 
individuals for generally the same 
reasons, but it is the psychiatrist who 1S the doctor, who 


makes the final evaluations of 


same 


men with mental illness 


and performs the treatment. 

What the psychi: itrist did in combat outfits has been de 
scribed i In many books and artic les tor the physici: in and the 
general reader. Most often these re ports show how the psy 
chiatrist, either acting alone or in concert with certain key 
officers, was able to cut down the frequency of combat ex 
haustion and return sixty to eighty per cent of the men 
Other articles 
have dows how the psychiatrist helped leaders deal with 
his “problem children” more effectively. 


suffering from combat exhaustion to duty. 


Psychiatry Not Fully Utilized 


Actually, however, this emphasis upon the combat ex 
haustion rate and return of men to duty has only served to 
continue the poor understanding of psychiatry’s capabili 
ties in combat units. This work, highly important as it was 
in combat periods, kept the psychiatrist occupied with 
comparatively inevitable single phase of his total c: ahs 
to function as part of the military machine. Hence, all the 
ways in which he may help are still not realized by most 
commanders. 

To quote Dr. Maskin again 


trist] finds himself engaged 


“He | 


(the division psychia 
in three capacities: as sheep 
dog, patrolling the flock, ignoring the white haired and hot 
on the scent of the brunettes and the stragglers; as Manager 
and sole proprietor of an underground rotation plan; as 
propagator and gremlin of a black market 
[he most common attempt to validate the func 


controlling 
court..... 
tion of field psychiatry consists of statistics of the number 
of exhaustion patients returned to duty from the clearing 
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station and the frequency of their recidivism [return]. Ac- 
tually such datum is meaningless . . . statistics are usually 
booby-trapped and must be approached with caution. . . . 
The writer maintains that it is impossible to determine from 
the available percentages what psychiatrists do or do not 
contribute to modern warfare.” Perhaps when the doctors 
disagree, few are going to dare to question sufficiently to 
find the truth 

The psychiatrists have not been alone in criticizing their 
specialty as it applies to modern warfare. Only too fre- 
quently the line officer looked upon the science with con- 
siderable mixture of feelings. Prior to combat the psychia- 
trist helped the line officer get rid of his eight balls. Conse- 
quently in combat itself the psychiatrist was looked upon 
mainly as the means of getting rid of some lad who became 
unfit. One of my colleagues referred to this type of work 
as “the garbage man function.” 

It was this same function that perturbed one well mean- 
ing colonel when he called the psychiatrist a subversive in- 
fluence because he excused so many unfit men from hazard- 
ous duty. If the psychiatrist did clean all of the unfit from 
the outfit, he ran the chance of being considered sub- 
versive in a military sense. If he did not weed out any, or too 
few, he was severely criticized for inefficiency. Thus a psy- 
chiatrist’s life in a combat outfit was a constant leaping 
from the frying pan into the fire and back again. To the 
line officer, much of the psychiatric screening process 
seemed like doubtful magic. There was usually consider- 
able distrust and suspicion until the line officer himself 
came up with a specific man he wanted to have eliminated. 
To the higher-ups, who did not come into close contact with 
the behavior problems on the scene, the psychiatrist always 
remained the object of a certain amount of suspicion and 
wonder. 


Familiarity Breeds Respect 


Whenever the psychiatrist and a company commander, 
either before or during combat, were able to talk over some 
problem, a fine relationship and a pretty successful mutual 
understanding sprang up. Other combat unit psychiatrists 
might classify that function under the “sheep dog duty.” I 
am sure that I learned one important lesson oe such 
contacts. By talking on the spot with the officer actually 
concerned with a behavior problem, I was often able to 
give that officer enough psychiatric tools so that he could 
take care of the problem himself, with the result that the 
man involved did not have to be relieved from the unit. 

In my opinion, the ultimate conclusions from such ex- 
perience throw light on what psychiatry might contribute 
in the future. If the line officer can use the services of a 
»sychiatrist to help unravel some of the more difficult be- 
ware problems within his command, there is the distinct 
possibility that the psychiatrist can and should be a great aid 
in improving the quality of leadership. 

It has always been my belief that leadership cannot be 
inculcated by rules or precepts. It is another popular fallacy 
that the qualities of leadership are inherited. The reason 
why woth speak of “born leaders” is simply that the bases 
of leadership qualities are learned in early childhood, 
which gives many the impression that the adult was born 


a good leader. 
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Leadership may actually be acquired or imp: 
best method for learning appears to be what w: 


the clinical method in which the leader learns fro, 


ved. The 


ence under the guidance of an expert. The expert “a 
standing relationships between persons is the present-day 
psychiatrist. Working out problems with such a» expert 
should prove beneficial to any commissioned or noncom, 
missioned officer. 

It was my experience that during the war, the line office, 
seldom wanted any upstart psychiatrist to come suddenly i 
the combat or training scene and announce what was going 
on in the minds of the soldiers. That has always heen the 


prerogative of the officer leading troops himself. But mog, 
line officers did not really want to know what their men 
were thinking. Leading men into battle and the face of 
death is hard enough for any mortal. There is no place for 
scientific chatter when the brutality of war and necessity of 
action are the order of the dey. Combat expediency r: quires 
—and always will—that the unit gain its objective, not that 
individual men be worried over as by an over-anxioy: 
mother. 

But there does come a day when every commander 
wishes he knew a little more about the endurance of the 
human animal. Up to the time of battle the emphasis is on 
guns and machines and supplies, but when ground has to be 
gained or missions flown, i after day, the limitations of 
the human animal is the greatest question of highest im 
portance. This acute realization occurs when the severity of 
wounds, the deaths, and the terrible strain on everyone's 
nerves—from the general down to the sad sack—becomes the 
all-important issue. 


Human Nature Unchanging 


The leader of the future should know as much about 
psychiatry as he does about the action of the M1 rifles his 
soldiers carry or the airplanes they fly or help to fly. The 
design of the gun or the plane may change but the forces 
that motivate human beings are rather unchanging. Know!- 
edge of what the human soldier is capable of enduring is a 
branch of military science that seems to be taken for 
granted, but there is neither good reason nor historic prec 
edent to back up this attitude. 

Without any doubt the most fruitful results will be seen 
if officers get the chance to learn as much about the human 
animal as they learn about weapons and tactics. The one 
element in the training of an officer that is the same no 
matter what his branch or service may be the psychological 
assets and limitations of the soldier. 

As the history of leadership is reviewed from a psy- 
chiatric viewpoint, the evasions and denials of human 
anxiety on the battlefield have unquestionably been costly 
both in time and in men. In an article called “Anxiety and 
the Group,”* I have pointed out how some of the foremost 
leaders in the military tradition have shown faults that could 
have been prevented by a little psychiatric insight. The ex 
ample is the denial of the situation at Pearl Harbor where 
an officer denied the owe! that the planes detected by 
radar might be hostile. The delays of McClellan, who re 
peatedly saw too many enemies rather than too few, and of 


*The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, Vol. 103, No. 2, Feb 
1946. 
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ncoln said, “He has the slows,” defeated his own 

more than any battle loss. Hitler undid his own 

the West by turning against Russia in the East. 
rhe e countless other examples of the various forms 
and evasions of anxiety. These behavior faults 

loubt, amenable to treatment—but not on the bat- 

cause then it was too late. But their defects could 

n the object of treatment long before the battle 


In World War II, the line officer was not adequately 

) the job the psychiatrist had to perform. If there 

ir ouments, I should like to refer the reader to Gen- 

| Cooke's admirable book, All But Me and Thee.* As the 

nsychiatrist sees it, General Cooke showed with clarity and 

s how little the average Army officer was oriented 

aning and treatment of combat exhaustion. The 

f shell shock in World War I had never been fully 

ited, and in the years since then an ostrich attitude 

evented training in this important field. But if the army 

was neglectful, the psychiatrist was scarcely in a position to 
|] any names. 


Few Regular Army Psychiatrists 


Before the war the American psychiatrist showed prac- 
tically no interest whatever in the problems that would be 
reated by total war, or any kind of war. As war did ap- 
proach and our preparedness advanced, more and more psy- 
chiatrists became interested in the problems that mobiliza- 
tion and fighting a war would entail. But even after two 
years of hostilities most division psychiatrists were not 
trained army psychiatrists of the Regular Medical estab- 
lishment, but doctors fresh from civilian life. 

The civilian training of the psychiatrist had precious 
little to do with what he was called upon to do in the com- 
bat zone or any zone leading up to the battlefield. Before 
the war most psychiatrists worked in large institutions where 
the usual patient was a psychotic. (Psychotics are persons 
so ill mentally as to be dangerous to themselves or others 
and whose condition requires custodial care.) The rest of 
the civilian psychiatrists were private practitioners, chiefly 
in cities and their usual patient was a somewhat special 
type of intelligent neurotic (persons under a more or less 
severe neural stress with sense and knowledge enough to 
seek expert assistance). Both types of practice mainly con- 
sisted of long tedious treatment of patients. The pre- 
ventive aspects of mental illness were discussed but little 
was done about them except in scattered child-guidance 
clinics. As for the treatment of groups, there were only a 
Sea ps cychiatrists in the entire country who devoted any 
attention to this specialty. 

In short, there was not very much the psychiatrist 
brought to the Army that had a broad military significance. 
om was a physician, with long training in his specialty, 

ith diagnostic acumen and a knowledge of the dif- 
fore nt aspects of mental disease including a working 
knowledge of treatment for them. Any coordinated mental 
hygiene program for normal individuals was practically un- 
known among them and still remains a pretty vague con- 
cept in many psychiatrists’ minds. Most of them felt that 


*Pu hed by Infantry Journal Press, $2.75. 
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they had a lot to give the Army and certainly as needed spe- 
cialists they should have had much to. offer. The develop- 
ment and application of a well integrated preventive psy 
chiatric program did not come about before the war was 
over though certain strides were made. The failure of such 
a program to materialize seems especially unfortunate be- 
cause our Army had _ agencies devoted to looking after 
the psychological welfare of its soldiers than any Army has 
ever had in the Aasory of mankind. 

Even before the inductee became a member of the Army 
he was examined to see if he were physically and ment: illy 
fit. Shortly after induction he was given a group of psy- 
chological tests and classified for a specialist’s rating. This 
was done both to aid the Army and help the sok lier in his 
new adjustment. Soon the new soldier became the object of 
an indoctrination program to make him a better soldier. 
The “Why We Fight” series and other IXE materials had 
as their purpose to instill healthy mental attitudes. But it 
was no wonder that one of oul colonels hit the roof when 
he heard that one of his men wasn't qualified for overseas 
service because he had not seen one of the indoctrination 
movies. 

The morale building program, 
spheres, was nothing more or 


still other 
less than preventive psy 
chiatry. The special service oflicer with recreation and ath 
letic functions served another phase of mental preparedness. 
The USO with hostesses and countless other facilities, and 
the Red Cross with its helping hand, also did their best to 
cheer the soldier, and this, too, was actually support from 
the psychiatric point of view. 


involving 


The Cathartic Method 


Often the chaplains and their assistants spent many hours 
listening to grievances and troubles, which from the view 
point of psychiatrics was definitely a healthy use of what 
that science calls the therapeutic method of catharsis ( “spill- 
ing the story” and feeling better for doing so). In some 
outfits the company commander likewise kept his door open 
so his men could talk to him and thus relieve themselves of 
some of their problems—again the use of catharsis. 

But did the USO hostess have any genuine comprehen 
sion of what she was doing when she listened to a soldier 
tell of his troubles? She often had what might be called in 
tuitive knowledge, but she could have been more helpful if 
she had had proper training. Often the | 
had never received even the rudiments of social service 
training. How did he fare when faced with some difficult 
personality problem? He trusted to God and his common 
sense that he was doing the best thing, but he could have 
done better, too, with some knowledge of preventive psy- 
chiatry and of the fact that he needed expert guid: ince 

In the usual case, when things got so confused thet no 
one knew what to do for him he was referred to the psychia- 
trist. By then the trouble had become and had 
usually progressed too far for rehabilitation on the spot. But 
the fact that he eventually did reach the psychiatrist was at 
least mute recognition that the problem had been psychi- 
atrical along and that the only expert on such problems was 
the specialist. 

Sometimes the large number of people who were there 
to help the soldier served pernicious uses. Often the psycho 


\ed Cross worker 


“ . ” 
serious 
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path the man with a distorted personality whose ideas ot 
right and wrong are badly twisted) would use these people 
to gain his own selfish ends. And often the USO or Red 
Cross worker, or the chaplain or the unit commander 
hindered rather than helped. Duplication of effort was 
exceeded only by misdirected good intentions. An un 
tr: oe person allowed to attempt to give such help is in 
deed an amateur, no matter how well meaning. Mental 
prob i ms of any serious nature are seldom handled correctly 
by amateurs 

Broad mental preparedness for the soldier, beyond his 
pre-combat training, was handled by the orientation officer. 
[his was another startling example of entrusting the mental 
side of warfare to a departme nt devoid of experts, at least 
on the operational level of the fighting division. Many ori- 
entation oflicers also faced a type of disfavor from his com 
manding officer similar to that which the psychiatrist ran 
up against. Rejection of this important function was chiefly 
due to the fact that the commander was not oriented to 
orientation. At first, the orientation officer himself was 
often completely at a loss in his work, for he was given a 
chore without previous training for it; later, too late, there 
were courses in this special work. 

In the War Department the close tie between psychiatry 
and orientation was fully realized; there was a psychiatrist 
assigned to the Morale Services (I&E) Division. But this 
close tie was considered on the divisional level only in a few 
rare instances. Preventive psychiatry therefore never 
achieved the goal that was possible. That may account for 
the dicfiusion of psychiatrists who, like Maskin, felt that 
“psychiatry has little or nothing to contribute to surcharg- 
ing men to fight. . . .” 


Know What the Soldier Thinks 


One great contribution to preventive psychiatry which 
has received too little recognition is the Research Branch 
of the Information and Education Division, which ran the 
attitude surveys. Such a service is of the utmost importance, 
for there is no point in trying to give general help to the sol- 
dier unless you know what he thinks. In any preventive 
psychiatric program that deals with large groups, the atti- 
tude survey is a prerequisite. 

Psychiatry has much to offer the advancement of military 
science, but both psychiatry and the military must recog- 
nize this fact. The military must recognize that psychiatry 
is now a fully competent ‘and developed medical science. 
Psychiatry must realize that in the military setting the first 
duty of psychi itry is to the Army and not to the individual 
man. It is not simply a matter of diagnosing and weeding 
out neurotics but of keeping soldiers functioning as sol- 
diers. 

What is necessary is a better working arrangement for 
psychiatry and milit: iry science. Instead of having diverse 
groups attempting to handle the problems of psychiatry, 
perhaps a single branch is the best way out. Wartime is not 
ie best time to expe riment; peacetime is better and “occu- 
pation time” is probably the best time for determining what 
can be accomplished toward developing a clear understand- 
ing of the problem, and refinements of psychiatric tech- 
niques for the group and for the leader. It is quite true that 
during World War II the Army somewhat inadvertently 
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and reluctantly developed extraordinary psychi meth. 
ods. But there seems to be little realization tha: » iny dj. 
verse functions were actually but one service. 
Functions of a Psychiatric Branch 
A single branch would have the following functions 
|.) Screening and rehabilitation service (now per med 
by the division psychiatrist); 
2) Classification and testing service (now performed 
by the Adjutant General’s Department 
3) Indoctrination and education service per. 
formed by the Information and Education Division’. 
(4) Special morale building services such as athletics 


and entertainment (now performed by the Special 
Services Division ); 

5) Attitude surveys for use on all levels pertormed to 
a limited degree by the Research Branch of the [&f 
Division); 

(6) Preventive psychiatric training for officers; 

(7) Estimation of neuropsychiatric breakdown at dj 

vision, regimental, battalion, and company levels 

(8) Rotation advisory service. 


Further explanation of the last four is necessary. Durin, 
the war attitude surveys were carried out in only a few di- 
visions; apparently most divisions did not have such a sen 
ice at all. Consequently, the surveys printed and widely 
distributed had a certain degree of unreality. “This stuff 
does not apply to our outfit” was the feeling. Tt seems quite 
possible that attitude surveys could be used for each com 
mander. Attitudes before, during and after training could 
be determined—and up to, during and after battle. This 
would form an additional guide for the command as 
what it had achieved in improving mental preparedness or 
still needed to achieve. 

The reason for emphasizing (7) and (8) above is to in 
sure a realistic attitude toward the mental limitations caused 
in any Army by the strain of war. An estimate of the situ- 
ation in terms of mental breakdown is one method that 
makes sure the command is not indulging in the ostrich at- 
titude that has characterized the beginnings of the last two 
wars. Crack-ups under fire are just as certain as casualties 
from bombs or artillery fire. Just as the able commanding 
officer estimates the one, so should he be able to estimate 
the other. There is now a large enough body of experience 
and fact to afford the military scientist some basis for 
knowledge of what to expect. 

The specialist should also advise on the problem of ro 
tation, a factor of modern warfare that has been badly neg 
lected. Rotation is also a medical problem but essent tially it 
is preventive psychiatry. The war proved clearly that the 
length of time a man can stay in the front lines as an ef- 
ficient soldier is limited; it was not until the final stages o! 
the war that this knowledge was utilized. Lack of wi illing 
ness to fight is a mental problem and without expert idvice, 
it will no doubt be neglected as it has been in the past 

A single branch would permit the Army to streamline 
and coordinate all psychiatric functions. Duplication of e! 
fort would be eliminated with the realization that the 
Amy is primarily built to fight wars and not to soothe be- 
wildered soldiers. There would be no burden of inexperi 
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unqualified people with insufhicient guidance ordeal of modern wariare. Preventive psychiatry has such 


bs that confronted them. potentialities 
le branch would enable the Army to take morale [he attempts in this direction during the war were too 


ts ramifications out of the limbo of obscurantism __ little and too late. The full benefits of preventive a try 
-ism and pl: ace it where it belongs—in the realm of — will re quire a period of vears to evolve. It can never be 


science. Instead of using the psychiatrist as a gar-_ tained by a few psychiatric lectures in the hope of some 
| for the elimination of the unfit, it would put psy miraculous change 

here it belongs. The shift from basic civilian values to those of military 
try in the combat unit, if it is ever to reach ma- necessity requires at best time and hard work to achieve. It 
ist change its basic orientation. It must become a can_ be facilitated through psychiatry—by a coordinated, 

function—something that helps win battles because unified team led by well trained experts. Ultimately that 


s better aggressive action—rather than chiefly a means preventive psychiatry functioning In a respected 
the unfortunate men who cannot withstand the — branch of the Army 
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The War Within The Man 


\ man so often wants to do two Opposite things at the 
same time. And he wants desperately to do both. He 
wants to domin: ite other men and yet be liked by them. 
He wants to give vent to his anger, but he doesn’t want 
to get into hot water. He wants to gain promotion, yet 

+ he doesn’ t want to do hi: urd work. \bove all, he wants to 
be a brave and true soldier—to keep the soldier's faith 
and yet he wants to live. How to be brave and sate 
that is the greatest psychological problem for the sol 
dier. Most ot the war neuroses mental illness result 
from the failure of men to find any sort of satisfactory 
way out of that dilemma. Many of those who do find 
the answer find it in the mental security of cooperative 
bravery in the fighting Army unit. Or they find an 
other substitute—they learn to want permanence for the 
things they love instead of trying desperately to hang 
onto life itself. —From PsycHoLoGy FoR THE F1GH1 

ING Man. 
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Crisis and Challenge 


It was a time of crisis in world affairs. 
The Big Four was in Moscow to write a 
peace treaty for Germany and Austria. If 
they succeeded one big objective would 
have been attained, leaving many others, 
large and small. 

It was a time for decisions. Far-reaching 
decisions. President Truman asked the 
Congress to approve aid for Greece and 
lurkey because “it must be the policy of 
the United States to support tree peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures.” 
The President's message was called the 
further projection of historic American 
policy, a policy that had its beginnings in 
the Monroe Doctrine of 1823. 

It was a time of challenge. And the 
greatest challenge faced the two strongest 
nations: the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. The 
writing of a peace treaty was the immediate 
objective; the real mission was to insure 
peace between themselves. 

It was # time of challenge in the U.S. 
too. The Congress, as it went about the 
job of seeking to reduce governmental 
expenditures, wondered about the Army 
and Navy, already in the process of re 
ducing themselves to what their leaders, 
military and civilian, said was the lowest 
possible point in an unstable world. 

Strong Voices. The threat was met 
squarely. Strong voices insisted that there 
was danger in going too far. 

The facts were clear: weakness begets 
disrespect and indifference; a strong foreign 
policy had to be backed up with strength. 

Senator Gurney, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Forces Committee, expressed the 
fear that in “our precipitous dash for nebu- 
lous ‘normalcy’” the Nation was fleeing 
from the realization that American security 
depended upon an adequate military or 
ganization. 

General Eisenhower at St. Louis noted 
that “No sane American, aware of the 
world’s need for our stabilizing influence, 
denies the essential role of armed strength 
for our own security and for the mainte- 
nance of peace. The important question is, 
how much, for likewise no one denies the 
crying need for economy. Neither of these 
conflicting requirements can be ignored; 

. they must be considered together.” 

What was required to insure an adequate 
military organization? 

Unresolved. Many matters remained un- 
resolved. Requests and proposals were 
made by the Army and Navy. Bills were 
introduced. But there was no legislation 
yet. 
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Hanson Baldwin of The New York 
Times thought there was no “rounded 
military policy today, . . . the technological 
revolution has made the era . . . an un- 
charted military wilderness . . . made even 
more difficult because of the disparate and 
and uncoordinated goals that have been 
set up, and the piecemeal approach that 
has been made.” 

Selective Service was out. An all-vol- 
unteer Army and Navy was the goal. Uni- 
fication was not yet law; nor was UMT. 
Both were imperative. In an address in 
New York, Secretary of War Patterson 
listed Universal Military Training, re- 
cruiting for the Regular Army, and “an 
adequate appropriation of money,” one- 
two-three. 


“WE'LL TRY TO MAKE YOU A SOLDIER” 





Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
The draft was out. 


Respective Duties. In this time of crisis 
and challenge the armed services went 
about their respective duties as best they 
could, uncertain of the missions they might 
be given or of the tools they would have 
with which to accomplish their missions. 

The Army was working hard on its oc- 
cupation duties; on such experiments, 
tests and maneuvers as reduced appropri- 
ations would permit; on building up an 
efficient postwar machine, embodying a 
professionally skilled Regular Army, and 
trained National Guardsmen and Reserv- 
ists. 

The Navy was improving its fighting 
fleet and, like the Army, engaged in im- 
proving the quality of its forces. 

The Air Forces was intent on research 
and development in every phase of aero- 
nautics. 

It was a time of crisis and of decision. 
The challenges of the times were tre- 
mendous. If the nation retained more than 
a semblance of strength the crisis could be 
met, the decisions buttressed, the chal- 
lenges accepted. 


UMT is a Stark Necessity 

Senator Chan Gurney, chair f the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee. jn : 
realistic and practical appraisa th 
state of the world and the need for ade. 
quate national security: 

The world is stumbling ugh 
black clouds of fear. . . . Our nation alone 
can keep the light [of peace] bur 
We can only exercise that responsibility if 
we are alert and strong. . . . it is not a role 
to be played by flinging from us our sword 
and shield and leavi ing ourselves standino 
impotent and foolish. . . . . 

“We cannot ask the nations of the 


world to follow the leadership of a mili. 
tary midget, an aerial ostrich, and a nayal 
minnow. . . . 

“Our challenge is simply that we mus 
maintain a strength sufficient to preserve 
the peace until the United Nations can 
shoulder the burden 

“Today we . . . seem unwilling to face 
facts. We want national security, but we 
won't pay for it. We want production, but 
we won't work. We want statesmanship, 
but we settle for politics. 

“. . « there is a heartsickening parallel 
between our present national conduct and 
that which followed the first World War, 

. . We must weld a national determi- 
nation to win and keep the peace, just as 
we welded a national determination to win 
the war. . . 

“. + » We must accept the possibility of 
a future war. Should it come. . . it will 
come with devastating swiftness. . . . We 
must be prepared to convert our total econ- 
omy quickly to an all-out war effort. 

“. . . there must be a permanent agency 
of Government—a National Security 
Agency—above the level of our present 
War and Navy Departments—to integrate 
the military and foreign policy of the 
United States with plans for complete mo 
bilization of our scientific, industrial and 
manpower resources. . . 

“The program must also include a world: 
wide intelligence system, a comprehensive 
plan for economic preparedness, suprem- 
acy in scientific research and development, 
and a properly unified Army and Navy. 

“. . . Our National Guard—at least three 
times as large as it used to be—with 
guaranteed plan for full strength through 
enlistments and a proper training pro 
gram faithfully carried out . . . for quick 
mobilization on danger day along with our 
organized and volunteer reserves. 

. Will our people support the or 
ganization necessary to maintain these 
forces and back them up? If they will, 
then they must accept Universal Military 
Training. Without it, our citizens’ army 
will not be in shape of preparednes 

“. . . Today our actual defense estab 
lishment is but a fragile shell . . . we sim 
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inforce that fragile shell with 
pinning of young, vigorous, 
sonnel who will be ready on a 
,otice to man their stations. 
1 be suicidal to assume that in 
as in past there will be time 
ur men after the conflict starts. 
tremendous fact [is] that a pro- 
Iniversal Military Training is a 
tary necessity... . 
mplv cannot remain an island of 
in an ocean of misery, and ex 
both weak and unmolested. . . .” 


Tu M'ny Abbr’v’t’ons 


many a busy government execu- 
Army or Navy officer, Secre 
Navy Forrestal finally had enough. 
| his Navy to be careful of its ab- 
ns. 

tory of the Secretary’s complaint 
directive to lay off is told in All 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
ition Bulletin’s magazine, which 

| its story: 
ATTN: YR ABBR’V’T'ONS R TU- 

MUCH 

[he remedy, directed by “SecNav” is 
ple: use only authorized abbreviations; 
you aren't sure the people you are ad- 
» will know what you mean spell 
t the first time you use it and put the 
breviation in parentheses immediately 


lowing. 


Micronesia 
The 7th, 27th, 77th and 81st Divisions 


cht over the islands, side by side with 
rine Divisions. The 7th and 20th Air 
bombed and flew over them and 
| them as bases as the war advanced 
stward. The Navy would probably be 
most interested in them, but U.S. trustee- 
ship for the former Japanese empire in 
Micronesia (see map) might mean that 
\rmy garrisons would be on them in years 
to come 
Taken altogether Micronesia is no larger 
than Rhode Island but it is scattered over 
in area as large as the U.S. itself. Magellan 
discovered the islands in 1521 and Spain 
held title until the end of the Spanish 
\merican War when Germany bought all 
but Guam, which the U.S. retained but 
never fortified. Japan occupied them in 
1914 and got them as a League of Nations 
mandate after the war—after a bit of 
under the table dickering with Britain that 
finally came out in the peace table wash. 
The Japs weren’t supposed to fortify them, 
the answer to that one can be given 
terans of the Army, Navy and Ma- 
who fought over them. 
U.S. request of the United Na- 
for trusteeship of Micronesia is with- 
tense. It asks permission to fortify 
ind to erect military bases on them. 
all they are good for. But for that 
nake unsinkable aircraft carriers— 
japanese admiral once remarked. 
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Joint Manual for Juniors 


A manual for officers of all the armed 
services in the ranks of ensign and second 
lieutenant is in the works as a joint project 
of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Marine 
Corps and Army Air Forces. 

Object of the manual is to give the 
junior ofhcer a text that will “assist him 
to his earliest complete development into 
the most effective officer possible.” 

A preliminary outline breaks the con 
tents down into sections on leadership, 
customs of the services, and personal ar- 
rangements. 
obviously the 
most important, 1s expected to describe an 
ofhcer's personal approach to his develop- 
ment as a leader, his understanding of re 
sponsibilities and privileges, relations be- 
tween ofhcers and enlisted men, and meth- 
ods of effective training, individually, in 
groups, and combined or joint training be- 
tween the services. 


The leadership section, 


Army-Navy Mine Plan 


Continuing a program of cooperation 
begun in 1939, the Army and Navy have 
set up an Army Ordnance Submarine Min« 
Laboratory at the Naval Ordnance Labora 
tory, White Oak, Md. The Army labora- 
tory, commanded by Colonel Herbert C 
Reuter, will apply Navy research and de 
velopment information on ship detection 
devices to Army cable-controlled subma 
rine mines. The Army group will also have 
access to information on ship detection pro 
vided by other Naval laboratories. 


MUNITIONS BOARD 


Advisory Committees 


Industry Advisory Committees to assist 
the Army-Navy Munitions Board in the 
creation of an Industrial Mobilization 
Plan, and in the Board’s stockpiling pro- 
gram are being organized throughout 
American industry. 
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New York Herald Tribune 


The shaded area shows Japan's pre- 

war Micronesian empire, which the 

U.S. will take over under a United Na- 
tions’ trusteeship. 





Qualified men in every field of industry, 
large, small and medium, and representing 
every shade of production from basic ma 
terials to finished product, ar 
to participate. 

The ANMB, taking note of the activi 
ties of the wartime War Production Board, 
is seeking to take advantage of the knowl 
edge thus gained. Richard R. Deupree, 
chairman of ANMB, said the Board was 
“in the process of trying to write a manual, 
or method of procedure, based on the ac 
tivities of the War Production Board. In 
basic philosophy and basic thinking 
improvements can be made. y 


The Job 


| he postwar functions and expectations 
of the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
as reported by its Army member, Under 
Secretary of War Kenneth C. 
speech at Houston, Tex.: 

“Programs for 


e being asked 


Royall in a 


industrial preparedness 
and plans for future industrial mobiliza 
tion . . . concern themselves with the avail 
ability of raw availability of 
and formulation of 
plans tor the use ol both ot the s 


as well as other elements of production. : 


mate rials, 
plants and machinery, 
definite 


“In our planning and preparation we 
must deal with two rather inconsistent ele 
ments. On the one hand we strongly feel 
that American industry must be specifically 
prepared to supply on very short notice 
whatever may be needed in war for the 
military forces as well as for the civilian 
population. This preparation will inevi- 
tably require some industries to take some 
steps and face some restrictions which do 
not completely fit in with normal business 
consideration and practices. 

“On the other hand we recognize that 
the peacetime production of goods is the 
best single assurance of a strong founda 
tion for a powerful war industry. And for 
this reason we want to interfere with 
peacetime business procedures as little as 
is consistent with national safety. 

“Congress, at the request of the Army 
and Navy, has enacted a new stockpiling 
act, under which it is hoped to acquire in 
a five-year period, stocks of scarce stra 
tegic materials estimated to cost $2,000, 
000,000. 

“One [special problem] is that of under 
ground plants and dispersion of plants. We 
are making a survey of the feasibility of 
using abandoned mines and natural 
erns, and are examining the cost of under 
ground construction as compared with con 
ventional plant construction. 

“Industry will be advised Until 
shown otherwise, we will believe that, if 
dispersion and underground construction 
is a sensible course then that course 
is likely to be followed by farsighted com- 
panies. 
“ .. there is little, if any, inconsistency 
between the industrial objectives of na- 
tional defense and the long-range objec- 
tives of industry. . . .” 
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SECRETARY OF WAR 
Machines That Won the War 


From the vantage point of the Under 
Secretary's ofhce, the present Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson had an unrivalled 
position trom whi h to judge the techno 
logical advances that helped win the war. 
I herefore his ranking of the importance of 
the machines and gadgets that surprised 
the enemy are of more than mere passing 
interest 

In an iddress before the New York 
Patent Law Association Judge Patterson 
listed them like this 

\tomic bomb. “Appears first in im 
portance on anybody's list.” 

>) Radar. For “its manifold uses.” 
Proximity fuse. “The most remark 
ible development in artillery am 
munition since the appearance of 
high explosive shells.” 

+) DUKW. “It solved the problem of 
supply over beac hes.” 

OF his part in the developme nt of the 
atomic bomb, Mr. Patterson told this 
story 

‘When the expenditures were getting 
close to two billions, I had a short case of 
the shivers, despite assurances of eventual 
success from the top scientists and from 
the Corps of Engineers. I asked Jack Mad 
igan, an engineer who worked with me all 
through the war, to look the enterprise 
over for me. Jack's advice was always 
good 

‘Some weeks later Jack came back and 
said: ‘You have nothing to worry about in 
this project. If it works, they won't in 
vestigate it. If it doesn’t work, they won't 
investigate anything else. I want to tell 
you that alongside of this thing, every 
thing else we are doing looks like sensi- 
ble business dis 

It isa proposition that can’t be proved, 
but Judge Patterson made an “educated 
guess” that “the aid rendered by our 
scientists and engineers, in addition to in 
suring victory, shortened the war by as 
much as two years and saved the lives of 
as many as half a million American sol- 
diers ” 


Reserves Can Help 


How Reservists giving aid above and 
bevond the ordinary call of reserve duty 
can help the nation obtain adequate se- 
curity was the theme of Sec. of War Pat- 
terson’s speech at the activation ceremony 
for the 77th Infantry Division in New 
York City. 

Reserve officers and men, the Secretary 
said, “can be counted on to explain to the 
people the necessity for an adequate mili- 
tary defense and the soundness of Uni- 
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versal Military Training as a program to 
fill that need. The time to begin is now. 
Without Universal Military Training 
there will be no trained men for replace 
ments and possible expansion. . . . Another 
program that needs your support is recruit- 
ing for the Regular Army . . . a third in- 
dispensable . . . is an adequate appropria- 
tion of money. = 
Not Strong. The planned strength and 
disposition of the Regular Army as of July 
| will find 400,000 men in the Air Force, 
670,000 in the Ground Force and sup- 
porting services, Secretary Patterson said. 
Of these more than one-half will be over 
seas, chiefly in Germany, Japan and Korea. 
Of the troops left the greater part are en- 
gaged in activities that support and sus- 
tain the overseas forces. The remainder 
are scattered and constitute a force “too 
small to be effective.” 
“Present prospects are that no more 
than two divisions in the Ground Forces 
30,000 men) and 18 air groups (48,000 
men) will be available in this country as 
tactical forces.” 


CHIEF OF STAFF 
The World’s Best Hope 


“The material aspects of our defense . . . 
constitute an essential shield, our outer 
protection. In them we want efficiency and 
sufficiency—no more. But in themselves 
they are shells that require inner quality 
and spiritual strength if they are not to 
collapse under the pressure of war. 

“On the solid foundation of human 
rights established by our forefathers has 
been built a mighty structure which stands 
before the world as a stronghold of free- 
dom and democracy. Its girders are the 
pioneer traits of initiative, resourcefulness, 
self-reliance and pride in achievement... . 
In seeking to maintain a secure United 
States, the same qualities are the core of 
our future.” 


The people of St. Louis who heard Gen- 
eral Eisenhower speak these words realized 
that the Chief of Staff was reafirming his 
fundamental and deeply held belief that 
free men, conscious of their responsibili- 
ties, were the bulwark of the Nation. 

And as though to underline and to em- 
phasize that belief he had said earlier in 
the same speech: 

“I decry loose and sometimes gloating 
talk about the degree of security implicit 
in a weapon that might destroy millions 
overnight. Those who measure security 
solely in terms of offensive capacity distort 
its meaning and mislead those who pay 
them heed.” 

There was no reference to the atomic 
bomb. But the implication was there: 
Powerful and dangerous as The Bomb is or 
might become, free men, believing in the 
dignity of man and accepting the responsi- 
bilities of freedom, are the Nation’s and 
the world’s best hope. 


— 
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PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 


All Regulars 


An all-Regular Army of en! 
came into view with President 
request that Congress let the 


Service Act expire on Mar. 3] 1 the 
War Department's announcement that by 
July 1 all draftees will be discha tin 
the process of being discharged. Only ex 
ceptions are medical and disabil Ses 
and men awaiting trial or the ult of 
trial. 

The aggressive recruiting proc con 
tinues with three-year hitches being 
strongly stressed. During the first thre: 
weeks of February more than 70 | ent 
of all Regular Army enlistments were fo; 


a period of three years. 
To keep the Army up to strength 


000 enlistments and reenlistments a month 
are needed. Mr. Truman told the Congress 
that the Army can count on an average of 


20,000 enlistments and reenlistments each 
month of 1947-48. If the Army and Navy 
do not get enough men voluntarily to keep 
the army up to 1,070,000 and the Navy t 
571,000, they could ask the Congress to 
re-enact Selective Service at a later date. 

As of Feb. 1 the Army lined up lik 
this: 

Recurar ArmMy 








Period of Enl. Number 
One year 50,000 
18 months 305,000 
Two years 20,000 
Three years 507,000 
887 00 
Non-VoLunNTEERS 
Year of entry 
1945 73,000 
1946 100,000 
eee 173.00 
OTHERS 
WACS 8,000 
Philippine Scouts 38,000 
46,00 
Total enlisted 1,101,000 
Officers 153,000 
Total 1,254,000 


By July 1 this number is expected to b 
1,070,000. All of the 1945 class of draftees 
are now discharged or in the process o! 
being discharged. All of the 1946 class 
will be out by May 15 except those in 
the overseas pipeline. 

The 1,070,000 will be split between 
the Army and the Army Air Forces; 400, 
000 in the latter and 670,000 in the 
former. 

To make a Regular Army career even 
more attractive than the substantia! in 
creases in pay and increased prestige have 


> 


made it, the War Department is studying 
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career project,” designed to 
‘ie for an enlisted man to ad 

according to his abilities, 
davs to time of retirement 
The “cradle to the 
arranged so that 


irs iater. 
m may be 
ders will not reenlist for 
ds but serve until resigna 
ement. Promotions may be 
\rmv-wide basis or a somewhat 
pe, but one broader than the 
m. Tied in with the project 
of warrant ofhcerships. 
Selective Service is discarded, 
soards will be closed up along 
1a! headquarters in Washing- 
than 7,000 full-time and 1,000 


nplovees will be out of 


i0bs. 


Up or Out 
f the line from the World War 


There'll be no promotion this 
ocean,” Brig. Gen. John E. 
went back to 1838 and West 
pick up a theme from Benny 
Mav the Army be augmented, 
be less slow,” in introducing 


promotion plan presented to 
se, in the rigid language of 
sulation, is “To provide for the 
nt, promotion and 


R r Army officers, and for other 


€ limination 


uage less rigid the bill provides 
tion by selection and enforced 


f officers not chosen for promo 


\ir Corps is not affected; it will 
wn system. 
\ll other officers except medical ofhcers, 


ind WAC’s, will be commis 

n the “Regular Army of the United 

States” without arm or service. All officers 
nsidered for promotion together. 
\utomatic promotion is out, except that 
utenants will be promoted to 

nant automatically at the end of 


S service. 


eutenants will be considered for 
t the end of seven years; captains 
r at the end of 14 years; and 
lieutenant colonel after 21 years. 
rity will determine which men are 
sidered for promotion. A selection 
| be appointed each year by the 
of War. If a man is passed 
will appear on the list again the 
ind if he is again passed over he 
tired or released from the service. 
\s . of “forced attrition” is expected 
ee a turnover of approximately 
2 nt in the grades of colonel and 
I fheer each year, thus giving 
fheers a chance at the higher 


senerals with five years in grade 

ars of service will be retired. 
brigadier generals and colonels 
vears in grade and 30 or more 
rvice will be retired. 
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1947 


If the higher grades still become clogged 
and this isn’t anticipated for years t 
Secretary of War 
authorized to force the attrition of up to 


) 


come the would be 
1] per cent of any group considered for 
promotion. 

Officers twice passed over by a selection 


board will be retired if 20 


they have 


have 18 or 


Ol 
more years of service. If they 
more years they will continue to serve un 
til they have 20 years and then they will 
be retired. 

Officers with less than 18 years of serv 
ice who are passed over by two selection 
boards will be released from the service, 
but given severance pay amounting to two 
months active-duty pay for each year of 
service, with a maximum severance pay of 
In other 
12 to 18 years who is 


two years of active duty pay. 
words an officer of 
entitled to 24 months’ 
An officer who had served 10 years 


would be entitled to 20 months’ pay. 


released would be 
pay. 


Medical officers will be commissioned as 
first lieutenants and considered to have had 
tour vears of service at time of commission 
ing; dentists, chaplains and lawyers will 
be considered as having had three years of 
service at time of commissioning, and vet 
erinarians as having had two years of serv 
ice. These periods compare closely with the 
time it takes such officers to finish their pro 
fessional training. When commissioned and 
they are considered for pro 
motion like other officers. 

It is anticipated that the grade distribu 
tion in the Army will be like this 


integrated 


General officers 44 of 1% 
Colonels ; 8% 
Lieutenant Colonels . 14% 
Majors 19% 
Captains pelacate 23% 
Lieutenants 36% 


The bill if it becomes law will become 
effective 31 Dec. 1947 but first promotions 
under it aren't anticipated before 30 June 
1948, except in the ranks of colonel and 
above. 


No More Branch Immaterial 


No one liked to wear them; they were 
the un 
lamented Specialists’ Corps of the early 
days of the war. So the demise of the 
“punched out quarters” worn by “branch 
immaterial” officers found no mourners. 
There was no Circular 40, 
12 Feb. 47 announced that due 
to the need for providing for “proper ac 
office r 
henceforth every officer would be assigned 


as unpopular as the insignia of 


obituary. 
mer;re ly 
countability for all personnel,” 
to an arm or service. 

Officers branch 
ment are to be “arbitrarily assigned to a 
branch or service.” The branch will be the 
arm or service in which the officer is pres 


with no basic assign 


ently performing, a branch or service in 
which his primary MOS is best placed, or 
the arm or service for which he is best 
fitted. 

Forms 66-1 and 66-2 are to be corrected 
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DY custodial thcers to 


service an theer is assi ned 


‘Convenience’ Reenlistments 


Men currently serving in the Regula 


Army who request discharge for the pur 
pose of reenlisting immediately in the 
Regular Army for three years in order t 
be eligible to attend a service school or g 


warned of a change In 


status in regard to thei 


Overseas are to be 


9g ndividual rights 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
he warning is in Sec. Il, W.D. Cir } 


6 Feb. 194 


} 
Such reenlistment will make their fami 


} 1 
lies eligible for dependency allowance for 


the duration of the war plus six months 


only. If they had continued to serve out 
their former enlistment they would have 
been eligible for dependency allowance 


either for the duration plus six, or for the 
period of their enlistment, if it was started 
before July 1, 1946 

Example: When Sgt. Jones reenlisted 
1, 1946, his family 
his depend ncy al 
lowance through Feb. 1949. However, on 
Mar. 1, 194 Sat Jones asked the gov 
ernment to disc h irg¢ him so he « ould again 
three 
ment coming after July I, 
Set. Jones 
in allowance 


for three vears on Mar 


was sure of getting 


reenlist for vears. But this enlist 


1946 meant that 
family can be sure of gettin 

tor the 
months only. Of course, 
to be two mor 


Jones and family will have 


duration plus six 
that may work out 
years, in which case Set 
lost nothing 

it may be six-plus months from any day 


now, in which case they will have lost 
something 
Educational Benefits 


IS Wwe lI known, 


Enlisted men, as 
get educational benefits up 
to four years of schooling, depending upon 
Hlowever 
1946 are 


] 
how long they serve. men en 


listing after Oct. 6, not entitled 
to such benefits 

lake Set. Jones again. He re 
three years on Mar. 1, 1946 
and a year later had not yet accumulated 


a full four v 
By asking th 


I ram} le 
enlisted for 
ars of educational benefit 
to disc harg 
March 1, 1947, he 


building up any 


government 
and ree nlist him mn 
torteits 


more cre dit 5 


toward educational benefits, inasmuch as 
this last enlistment 
1946. If he had continued to serve hi 
hitch Mar. 1, 1946 hi 
would have continued to build up edu 
cational credits until he had reached the 
four-year maximum 


began after Oct. 6 
from 


three year 


that 
in orde r 


Circular 34 makes it mandatory 
every man requesting discharge 
to reenlist be exp ained the losses he may 


suffer 


ORGANIZATION & TRAINING 


Come and Get It 
\dd to the Military 


ulum one course in mess management de 


\ ad my’s Curr 


signed to be as plain in fare as G.I. slum 


Cadet first classmen take the cours 
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which puts them through the complete 
kitchen routine: KP to mess officer. It’s 
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The Director of Service, Supply and 
Procurement, WDGS, has asked field com- 


partment; and that scientists 
or with the Army are provid 











a much more extensive and practical course mands of the Army to forward suggestions kind of environment in whi . a 
than the course in fundamentals taught of ways in which the Army and Navy may further their work and their . In il 
at the Point in past years. make joint use of facilities. other words, this is the Army vee tn 
A team of experts from the Quarter- The Navy has a board to study the pos- charges that it has shackled sation 
master School forms the crew of instructors sibilities of participating with the Army in and driven them to seek thei ne 
and supervisors under the direction of using harbor and port, communication, civilian enterprise. ; 
Lieut. Col. E. S. Ehlen, West Point's medical, transportation, service (laundries, Scientific societies of the D on 
Quartermaster commissaries, etc.), post exchange and making a survey which it is 1 will 
Upon completing the course the Cadet ship's service stores, and recruiting facili- cover every trained individual in +, 
is presumed to be qualified to supervise ties. country, so that a complete record wil] be 
a company level mess. Other joint endeavors could be in sup available in time of a national! gency 


SERVICE & SUPPLY 
Training in Logistics 


A man who earned a postgraduate de 
gree in logistics in the hard school of ex 
perience, Lieut. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, Di 
rector of Service, Supply and Procure 
ment, WDGS, and wartime deputy to 
Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Com 
manding General, Army Service Forces, 
had something to say about the training 
of Army oflicers in logistics in a talk at the 
Command and Staff College at Fort Leav 
enworth 

“I think the most we can say about pre 
war and wartime training in logistics is 
that it was fragmentary. The Army War 
College and the Army Industrial College 
gave attention to certain phases of the 


ply depots and centers, inspections and ac 
counting of materials. 

The Navy board is charged with not 
only considering the immediate savings 
through such joint endeavors, but is also 
to consider the long-range value of each 
project, bearing in mind that facilities 
must be retained in a state of readiness for 
war. 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
Full Use of Scientists 


One of the most valuable resources of 
the nation in war or peace is the knowledge 
and skill of our scientists. Bearing this in 
mind the Research and Development Di- 
vision of the General Staff has embarked 
on a far-reaching personnel program. 

Divided into two broad phases, the pro- 
gram first entails cooperation with the 


The Research and Development Division 
is cooperating with these organizations ip 
working out a plan that will provide fo, 
an equitable allocation, if war should 
come, of scientists and engineers—to the 
universities, to industry, to the civilian 
services, and to the armed forces 

The whole program is in line with War 
Department policy of having the Amy: 
basic research performed by civilian scien- 
tists. This is accomplished by contracts 
with universities, foundations and _ ip- 
dustrial laboratories. 


SPECIAL STAFF 


CIVIL AFFAIRS 




















subject, but the overwhelming emphasis : a Tt 
in officer training was upon tactics. No other armed services and with civilian or- Educators to Help te 
where in an officer's training was there a ganizations to : formulate and carry out ae fC . 
really comprehensive treatment of logistics plans which will assure the most efficient The cultural rehabilitation oO Germany 7 
and logistical problems. Many of the of use of all scientifically trained persons. a job that entails more than removing th : 
Senen aids tems commana tie ei The second phase involves a concentrated taint of Naziism from German schools and 
training or experience in the management effort to insure that scientifically trained textbooks, is getting the ~ ym a 
of the broader aspects of logistics. persons within the War Department, or American educators who will spend about pon 
EIS: Wag Sen. ane ee working with it, are properly utilized; two months each in Germany for the War re 
for the best logistical talent obtainable in that qualified Army personnel — Department. —S : dult f edu 
deo maker cutametdle. the tobeted con scientific training within the War De- The educators include experts on adult school 
ices, and the theaters of operations. There 1 
is an urgent need in the future military Bank 
establishment for a fuller training, — INFORMATION & EDUCATION Per 
ciation, and knowledge of logistics, anc — 
of the management of large, complex sup- USAFI Accreditation — 
ply operations.” Official reports to education institutions on accreditation for work completed in the wey 
| Army Education Program are to be made by the United States Armed Forces Institute which 
Supply Catalog only, a War ip gee ae announces. Purpose is to prevent misunderstand limite 
Th. / a res : _ ing on the part of civilian educators. Germ 
aa —— wy, ty peas decoy supply tage Results obtained from all USAFI tests are to be reported to Headquarters, ‘ye or I Or 
nomenclature and partially of scope. The : wry W is. bt same is true of courses completed which are not included in pa 
aie, etait,’ En: r a . the curriculum. ‘upol 
Geeta” Mpa orn —_— At 149 G.I. schools offering 28,243 students 536 different courses in four theaters, wutle 
are in Circular 20, WD, 22 Jan. 1947. | the ten most popular subjects, in order of preference are: ment 
| Europe PaciFic PANAMA ALASKA In 
Joint Facilities German Typing Auto Mechanics Typing \ 
Pending unification, the Army ard Music Auto Mechanics Spanish Literacy ‘Training ws 
Navy, under directives issued by Secre- Italian Japanese Surveying Prospecting “HR 
taries Patterson and Forrestal, are studying Communications Psychology Typing Photography fund 
joint use of facilities in the interests of English Photography Electricity Shorthand a fr 
econceny end efficiency. Photography Literacy Training Shorthand Bookkeeping ~e 
An immediate result of the studies was Literacy Training Music Cooking Spanish Lab 
the closing down of an Army installation Typing Spanish Calculus ; Psychology 
in the state of Washington when the Navy Radio Shorthand Mechanical Drawing English pon 
took over the transportation of Army am- Grammar Radio Radio French K ra 
munition in the Pacific in Navy ships. abt “ — al 
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The Army is carrying ovt an experiment at Fort Knox that it hopes will 
lead to Universal Military Training. The results may affect the lives of 
millions of American boys. For the chief purpose of this ““UMT Demon- 
stration Unit’ is to convince mother and dad—and Congress—that a 
year under the military wing is good for a growing boy, as well as 
necessary for national defense. Old soldiers might wonder just what 


ication, auditory and visual aids, and 
iministration. Also included are professors 
f education, superintendents of secondary 


chools, and deans of universities. 


Banking Services 


Personal banking services performed by 
finance officers for American soldiers 
vilians in Germany are being taken 

the American Express Company, 
h has been authorized to conduct 
mited banking services for Americans in 

Ler 


I \ 
Other 


r American financial institutions 
nay receive similar authority depending 
ivailable accommodations and other 
nt conditions,” the War Depart- 
nnounced. 
lapan the National City Bank re 
ts Tokyo Branch in the summer 
It not only serves the personal 
occupation troops and civilians 
s a general depository for public 
| Japanese yen that are involved 
ng the occupation. 


Labor Problems 


problems and policies in occupied 
Germany, Japan, Austria and 
vere the subject of a joint War 
« Departments conference in 
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A PATTERN FOR THE FUTURE? 


Army, soldier. 


Washington last month. Officials in charge 
of Labor affairs from each of the occupied 
areas conferred with officials of the Labor 
Department's Trade Union Advisory Com 
mittee on International Affairs, and the 
War Department's Civil Affairs Division. 
Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring, Assistant 
Secretary of State, represented the State 
Department at the conference. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Army Week 


Army Week, April 6-12, will focus at- 
tention on the Army with the announced 
purpose of developing “public support and 
understanding” of the Army’s peacetime 
assignments. The relationship between an 
adequate Army and national security will 
be stressed. 

Ground and Air Forces will put on 
demonstrations and exhibits and posts will 
have “open house.” In connection with 
Army Week, newspapers and magazines 
have been furnished with kits enumerat 
ing the inducements to recruiting offered 
by the new Regular Army. 


Women’s Support Sought 


The tremendous value the support of 
women can be to the Army is apparent in 
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the Army is coming to if they saw the ““UMTEES" in action for the 
cadre and staff are bending over backwards to make the boys happy, 
but at the same time are “pouring it on’ during training periods. So 
far it seems to be working out well but, old soldiers will snort and 
rant at those curtains on the mess-hall windows but that's the new 


the announcement of the Women’s Inter 
ests Unit, Public Relations Division of the 
War Department, that a series of regional 
conferences of its Women’s Advisory 
Council are to be held at military instal- 
lations or in the six Army Area _head- 
quarters cities from March through June. 
Altogether 21 meetings are planned. 

Invitations have been sent to the state 
president or designated state re presentative 
of each Advisory Council organization, to 
national officers of the Advisory Council 
liv ing near the localities where conferences 
are to be held, and to many women lead 
ers in these communities 

Commanding generals of the respective 
\rmy Areas or their representatives will ad 
dress the women. Round-table discussions 
will follow 


SOP 


The warborn maxim read 

If it moves salute it 

If it doesn’t move, pick it up 

If you can’t pick it up, paint it up 
Now, according to Attorney General 

Tom Clark, it has been changed 

If it cries, change it 

If it’s on wheels, buy it 

If it’s hollow, rent it. 














NEWS OF THE ARMY 
GROUND FORCES 


Devers on Frigid 


Back from a visit to Task Forces Frigid 
n Alaska and Williwaw in the Aleutians, 
Jacob L. Devers 
the Presidio of San Francisco, said his trip 








Gen interview at 


n an 
had convinced him that “we must develop 
me airborne units of about company siz« 
ind fly them to Alaska. We must 
with a company because we don’t have th 
the 
larger units.” 

After is flown to Alaska 
und training, another 
company could be flown there, the AGI 
chief declared. “Such an Alaska force 
would be both technical and tactical.” 

General Devers said there was a need 
for warmer, lighter clothing for Arctic 
When he visited Frigid he was 


Start 


men, equipment, or the planes for 


one company 


given small-unit 


we athe r 


suit of long woolen under 


encased in a 
wear, two pairs of trousers, a wool shirt, 
wool sweater, two jackets, one of which 
had a parka hood, and a muffler. He also 
wore two pairs ot gloves, and a fur cap 
under his parka hood. This outfit kept him 
fairly warm, he said, but it was too bulky 
for moving around and it was hard to get 
in and out of tight spots, such as tanks 
or liaison planes 

It was the General's view that Alaskan 
communications have to be im 
proved, and improved equipment devised 
to enable efficiently 
there | ubric ants, particularly, were a sore 


would 


troops to operate 
point, sometimes becoming solid in the 
CT inkcase. 

AGF regards these Alaska tests as very 
important,” he said. “We don’t know that 
we'll fight there or anywhere else but we 
have to get experience, we have to be pre 


pare d Pm 


Skeletonizing Begins 


Although the recent reorganization ol 
urmored divisions called for 
substantial manpower and 
equipment over the div isional setups used 
during World War II, the old peacetime 
business of paring such totals considerably 
begins. AGF peacetime plans cut 
about 4,550 officers and men from the 
urmored division and about 3,200 from the 


infantry and 
increases in 


now 


Infantry organization. 

Major casualties are the artillery and 
tank components of both divisions. 

In the Infantry division, the antiaircraft 
battalion added to the wartime organization 
will not be filled out. Artillery batteries 
will have four guns, instead of the six 
called for in war strength outfits. The 
heavy tank battalion will be deleted and 
two tank platoons in each of the three in- 
fantry regiments will not be filled. The 
replacement company in division head- 
quarters and the company added to the 
engineer battalion will be vacant in the 
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peacetime division. The new nine-man 
squad remains 

Armored division artillery will be cut 
about 60 per cent although the six guns 
per firing battery are retained. One of the 
four armored infantry battalions will be 
and the three cut 
100 men each. Each medium tank bat 
talion will lose two companies while the 
heavy tank battalion drops one. Division 
trains will be slashed about 30 per cent. 
Other cuts include the replacement com 
pany, a medical company, an ordnance 
maintenance company and a quartermaster 
held service company. The engineer bat- 
talion loses one lettered company and the 
new bridge company. 

National Guard and Organized Reserve 
divisions are authorized to begin organi- 
zation at once on the basis of these reduced 
strengths, but even these will be a long 
time in filling without Universal Military 
Training. Reorganization of Regular di- 
visions will come later. 

It doesn’t take much skeletonizing of 
Regular outfits, as the Journat has often 
pointed out, to bring the daily attendance 
for training down to the point where train 
ing comes near being a farce. 


dropped remaining 


Third Army in U.S. 


lhe parallel between Armies and Army 
\reas in the United States will soon be 
complete. Some time before June 30, the 
Third Army, which is scheduled to return 
from Germany this month, will replace the 
Seventh Army in the Third Army Area, 
with headquarters at Atlanta. 

Most of the personnel and all of the 
equipment of the Third ‘have been trans- 
ferred to the U.S. Constabulary in Ger- 
many under Maj. Gen. Ernest N. Harmon, 
who has been commanding Third Army as 
well. Personnel of the Seventh Army will 
be transferred to the Third, and Lt. Gen. 


GEN. JACOB L. DEVERS 
Men excel machines in Alaska 





Oscar W. Griswold, now com 
Seventh, will assume comm ri OH] 
Third. The Third Army A; , 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Tenn 7 
sissippi, Alabama and Florida 

Ihe Third Army won fam World 
War II when, under the late © ies Gettin 
S. Patton,  s it slashed its wa Ms ‘ 
hedgerows of Normandy to th 
plain. The Seventh was activat: Nort 
Africa and fought through Six 
and Germany under General | Ls 
Gen. Wade H. Haislip, Lr. ¢ ( 
frey Keyes and the late Lt. Gen 
M. Patch. 


Ground Forces Reduced 


By July 1 Ground Forces tro 
European Theater will number: 
and Air Forces 38,000, Head larters 
USFET recently announced. T! 
Forces total has been static since Novem 
ber, 1946 and is expected to remain at th Reguiat 
38,000 figure. The number of Ground 
Forces is being steadily reduced, month 
by month, with the 117,000 figure set as \rm} 
the standard troop basis by the War D \ 
partment. On January | there were |2 
000 officers and men in Ground Forces lepot 
units in the Theater. 1 mont 


_ 


Helicoptering ae 


Rated Ground Forces liaison pilots stand ® sponsil 
a chance of adding the piloting of helico; throug] 
ters to their repertoire. Thirty-day classes 
have begun at the Bell Aircraft Corpor : 
tion Plant at Niagara Falls. A new class is But 
scheduled to begin every two weeks unt 
mid-May. heret 

Students must be rated Ground For tem, d 
liaison pilots, qualified to fly standard ligh: The 
liaison planes. Reserve and Nationa! Guard Britons 
officers on extended active duty are eligib King’s 
along with Regulars. Each class numbers today 
about four officers. Th 

Training of mechanics in_helicopt be clas: 


/ 


maintenance and repair has begun at I 
Bragg and is scheduled to begin in April red 
Fort Sill. Civilian employees of the B solemn 
Corporation are the instructors. It 





Big Drop 


A 75mm. howitzer, weighing 2,24 the 7 
pounds, has been dropped successfully fron 
a C-82 Packet, using ribbon parachute d ubiqu 
veloped by the Germans during the wat lien 


To get the howitzer safely out of the plan 
AAF engineers devised a system using t to be 
chutes. A small 14-foot ribbon chute pulls statu 
the heavy cargo through the rear doors o! ; 
the giant plane. Once clear of the fuselag 
the second parachute, a 90-footer, opens 
lower the gun to the ground. 
The next test will be the lowering 


both a jeep and a 105 at the same time. It sun 

is planned to have the jeep and the can hom 
non leave the plane within three nds whic] 
of each other, and to land no more than They 


100 yards apart. APRI| 
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“OTHER BRANCHES 


)JUTANT GENERAL 


Getting Out a Directive 








anics of getting a directive 
1r Department to the field is 
March issue of the Army In 
higest. 
utant General’s job of seeing 
rectives “say what they mean 
ev arrive on time” is handled 
y Publications Service, which 
ts, handles printing and en 
r through its own offset plant 
jovernment Printing Office, and 
completed job to AG publi 
‘ts, where it is distributed. 
ications Service has civilian 
who are familiar with Army 
is far back as the memory of 


verage publication time of an 
culation or War Department 
15 days from receipt of manu 
lelivery to an AG publications 
d and technical manuals take 
m the average. 


“Personnel” 
[he AGO is by no means solely re 
The affliction is widespread 
ehout the Army, the Navy, other 
ental departments, and even in 
ite 
the AGO through its publications 
s much as any to spread the usage. 
its attention is called to this 
distributed by the Associated Press 
London Times, esteemed by all 
tons as their brightest guardian of the 
ne’s English, turned its editorial wrath 
lay on the word ‘personnel.’ 
[he French-derived synonym ‘should 
lassed as vermin, . . . a pest to be elim 
,, the often dry-witted paper de 
with perhaps tongue-in-cheek, 
ry 
s possible, just possible that a more 
g, a more ill-favored, synonym 
r more members of the human race 
» time or another been coined,’ 
s observed. 
f it has, it has never gained the 
s and tyrannical currency of this 
ective. Personnel, though in the- 
ire men and women, have only 
‘led personnel to lose their full 
human beings. 
do not go, they proceed. They 
e, they are (or more often are 
ssession of. They do not ask, 
ipplication for. 
cannot eat, they can only con- 
y perform ablutions; instead of 
y have places of residence in 
tead of living, they are domiciled. 


not cattle, they are not ciphers, 
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THE PRESIDIO HAS A BIRTHDAY 


One hundred years ago two companies of Stevenson's New York Volunteer Regiment took 
over an abandoned Mexican Fort near San Francisco Bay. The Stars and Stripes was the fifth 
flag to fly over the Presidio. First was the banner of Imperial Spain, followed by the standards 
of the Mexican Empire, the Republic of Mexico, and the ‘‘Bear’’ flag of the short-lived Cali- 
fornia Republic. During the Civil War, the Presidio swarmed with Union regiments. It was 
western headquarters for the Indian Wars. Volunteers trained for the War with Spain on ‘‘In- 
fantry Terrace."’ During World War | it was an officers’ training camp for the 11 western 
states. When the Japs hit Pearl Harbor, the Presidio was headquarters for the Fourth Army 
and Western Defense Command. Now it is headquarters for the Sixth Army. This old print 
from the National Archives shows the post as it looked around 1850. 


they certainly are not human beings; they 
are personnel.’ ” 


Commission for Graduates 

Former AUS officers, now attending a 
college or university and who will get their 
degrees before July 15, are eligible for com 
missions in the Regular Army in certain 
of the arms and services if they apply to 
the Adjutant General before April 15. 

The integration of such former officers 
into the Regular service is separate from 
the second Regular Army integration pro- 
gram, which brought nearly 2,000 officers 
into the Regular Army in January and 
which will bring in another group later 
this spring. 

Former Air Forces officers who are get 
ting college degrees before July 15 may 
apply for Regular commissions in the Air 
Corps. Officers formerly commissioned in 
the JAGD, Medical Corps, Dental Corps, 
Veterinary Corps or Chaplain Corps and 
who are now taking graduate work, which 
will be completed before July 15, may also 
apply. 

In the ground arms and other technical 
and administrative services, applications 
will be accepted from former officers who 
are under 28 years of age and who were 
originally commissioned after July 15, 
1944. 

Acceptable applicants will be commis 
sioned only if vacancies exist after the 
possibilities of the current integration pro 
eram have been exhausted. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Reforms Recommended 


\rmy justice, long conceded to be sound 
in theory, should be improved in practic 
following the approval by Secretary of 
War Patterson of the principal recom 
mendations made recently by a civilian ad 
Visory Committee compe sed of me mbe rs of 
the American Bar Association 

Changes involving amendments to thi 
Articles of War must be enacted by 
Congress, while others may be effected by 
administrative action. Mr. Patterson said 
that appropriate legislation will be sub 
mitted to Congress in the near future 

Meanwhile the Navy Department is 
studying its own justice reform report and 
it is expected that War and Navy will 
submit recommendations to Congress si 
multaneously, so that the Armed Service 
Committees of both Houses may coordinate 
action 

Specific changes approved by Secretary 
Patterson are as follows 

Those involving amendment of both 
the Manual for Courts-Martial and the 
Articles of War 

Influencing the action of a court or re 
viewing authority will be made specifically 
unlawful 

Those involving amendments to the 
Articles of War and requiring legislative 
action 


Law members of general courts-martia] 
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must be members of the JAGD or trained 
lawyers designated by the JAG. When 
the TAJ of a general court is a lawyer the 
defense counsel must be a lawyer also. 

The JAG's final courts-martial review 
powers will be considerably broadened. 

Ihe JAG will be given discretionary 
power to grant new trials and set aside 
sentences upon application of accused per- 
sons. 

Appointing and reviewing authorities 
will provide direct communication with 
their staff judge advocates in all matters 
relating to the administration of military 
justice. 

The JAG will have authority to pre- 
scribe assignments of officers of his de- 
partment and he or senior members of his 
staff will be required to make frequent 
field inspections. 

Officers of the JAGD will be given cer- 
tain advantages in promotion commensu- 
rate with those given other officers who 
have specialized professional education 
and training. (This, while not involving 
AW amendments, does require legislative 
action. ) 

Special courts-martial, as well as gen- 
eral courts, will be authorized to adjudge 
as punishment discharges for bad conduct 
as distinguished from dishonorable dis 
charges. 

AW 104 will be amended to allow com- 
manders to impose forfeiture of up to one- 
half pay for three months in the cases of 
warrant officers, flight officers, and all of 
ficers below the grade of brigadier general. 
Punishment of officers under AW 104 
will be publicized to the troops. 

General courts-martial will be author- 
ized to divest an officer of his commission 
and concurrently reduce him to the ranks. 

The punishment of an officer for drunk- 
enness on duty both in peace and war will 
be discretionary and the present mandatory 
requirement of dismissal for this offense in 
wartime will be deleted. Thus the punish- 
ment can be tailored to fit the crime. 

Qualified enlisted men may sit on gen- 
eral and special courts. Such enlisted men 
must be senior to the accused and from 
a different outfit. 

The right of the defense to have equal 
opportunity with the prosecution in ob- 
taining the attendance of witnesses will 
be clarified. 

The prosecution, as well as the defense, 
will be permitted to use depositions in 
nominal death cases—in cases when the 
death penalty is authorized by law but is 
not to be adjudged. Prompt taking of dep- 
ositions wil! also be authorized. 

The offense of AWOL in wartime will 
be excluded from the operation of the 
statute of limitations. 

The requirement as to the number of 
votes necessary to convict will be clarified. 
A unanimous vote will be required in 
mandatory death cases and a two-thirds 
vote otherwise. 

AWs 44 and 88 will be repealed as 
obsolete. 
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Maximum limitations by the Executive 
will be required on the punishment of of- 
ficers as well as enlisted men; limitations 
on the punishment of all persons in war- 
time and in theaters of operation, as well 
as peacetime, will be provided. 

The present mandatory punishment of 
death or life imprisonment for rape will 
be deleted, and death or any lesser pun- 
ishment substituted; the punishment for 
unpremeditated murder will be discre- 
tionary. 

Coercion in obtaining admissions and 
confessions will be punished. 

Those to be effected by administrative 
action or amendments to the Manual for 
Courts-Martial: 

The Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment will be substantially enlarged. 

Reprimands (“skin letters”) of a court- 
martial or any of its members for their 
court actions, will be unlawful. 

The obligation of courts to exercise 
their own judgment in imposing sentences 
will be clarified and courts will be forbid- 
den to impose sentences known to be ex- 
cessive. This provision is designed to do 
away with the practice of imposing maxi- 
mum sentences, relying on the mitigating 
action of reviewing authorities. 

Present limitations upon the trial of of- 
ficers by special courts-martial will be re- 
moved. This will permit officers to be 
punished for offenses that do not call for a 
general court. 

Court sessions will be open and at- 
tendance encouraged. 

Captains or field-grade officers will be 
selected for summary courts whenever pos- 
sible. 

AW 70, requiring that charges be re- 
ferred for trial by general court only after 
thorough and impartial investigation, will 
be more strictly enforced than in the past. 

Rules for the admissibility of documen- 
tary evidence will be liberalized and clari- 
fied. 

General courts will be given discretion- 
ary power to impose sentences of confine- 
ment for more than six months but not ex- 
ceeding a year without imposing a dis- 
honorable discharge. 

A few recommendations by the commit- 
tee were either not approved by the War 
Department or approved only in part. 


PROVOST MARSHAL 


Schooling for Officers 


The Military Personnel Division, Office 
of the Provost Marshal General, is ar- 
ranging rosters for attendance at service 
and civilian schools for all CMP officers. 
Qualifications of each officer plus seniority 
determines position on rosters for the 
courses. 

Rosters are being compiled for the fol- 
lowing courses: the Military Police School, 
Basic and Advanced Courses; Basic and 
Advanced Associate Courses in Infantry, 
Airborne, Armored, and other branches; 
the Command and Staff College; the 


Armed Forces Staff College; th 


dustrial College; the Nationa! Ar 
lege; the Trafhe Engineering, Cin 
trol and Transportation Course Bu 
reau of Highway Traffic, Yale ne 
the Vehicle Safety and Traff tl 


Course, Northwestern Universi: Po. 
lice Training Courses at Northwes:-r 
the University of California Les 
Angeles; and the Lie Detector 


Keeler Institute, Chicago. 

Selected officers also will take the Crim 
inal Investigation Course or the Provog 
Marshal Course at the Militar Police 


School at Carlisle Barracks. 


CMP Extension Courses 
The Military Police School is p; paring 


extension subcourses on all phases of Mili. 
tary Police training. These include traf. 
fic, town patrolling, criminal investiga 
tion, prisoners of war, tactics of MP unit: 
penology, operation of post guardhouses 
and other pertinent subjects. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Help from AGF 


Come hell or high water the Engineers 
will have the assistance of Ground Forces. 
is the Mississippi River Valley at least 
AGF has authorized the commanders of 
the four armies whose areas border on the 
Mississippi to assist the Engineers with 
troops and supplies during flood emergen- 
cies. 

The bulk of the assistance would come 
from Fourth and Seventh Armies, with the 
Second and Fifth active in the vicinity of 


Cairo, Ill. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
High Cost of Living 


Like housewives all over the country 
the Army is having to adjust a shrinking 
budget to an ever increasing cost of living 
Today the Army is spending up to 32 per 
cent more to feed a soldier than it did a 
year ago. 

The value of the garrison ration, which 
stood at 60.07 cents in January 1946, is 
now 79.88 cents, a 32 per cent jump 
During the same period the value of the 
field ration, which most troops get, went 
from 60.07 to 72.88 cents, a gain of 21 
per cent. 

These figures are gleaned from a re 
capitulation of the Master Menu for 1946 
which has not been changed appreciably 
in caloric content or general structure. 

Hearty Feeders. A soldier, M1946, ate 
almost a ton of food in a year, !,529 
pounds to be exact, averaging 3,611 calo 
ries a day. He ate 335 pounds of meat, 
506 pounds of vegetables and potatoes, 
281 pounds of milk, butter and cheese, 
and 190 pounds of cereals and bread. 
The remaining 500-odd pounds of food im 
cluded fruits, sugar, eggs, fats, beverages, 
and condiments. 
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Mobile Slumburners 
' tchens, installed on trucks and 
gned to operate in tempera 
is 65 below zero, were tested 
maneuvers at Camp McCoy 
ska this winter. The 
in five types: a wide unit 
standard one-ton trailer; a 
for the same trailer; a large 
ordnance van truck; a similar 
stake body truck; and a narrow 
ed on the one-ton sled. All are 
nd have provisions for obtain 
from melting snow and ice 
ir performance will be used in 
future needs for mobile 
cold and temperate climates. 


past 


Dogs of War 


Of the 19,000 dogs that were examined 

idmission to the K-9 Corps more than 

4-F or received medical dis 

\ost of these were victims of dog 

rmal diseases such as worms, 

ind distemper, but many failed to 

stand up under the basic training grind 

while a few were temperamentally unfit for 

too high strung or too domesticated. 

But their over-all usefulness is attested 

e fact that the Army intends to keep 

K-9 Corps, but limits applicants to 
rdy German shepherds. 


Debunking the Food Pill 
[he idea of a chemical food concentrate, 
reby one pill, suitably fortified with 
ns, hormones and what not, would 
is a meal, has long been a sure 
filler for the Sunday supplement 

But latest debunking studies by 
Juartermaster Corps indicate that this 


n’s dream is hardly capable of 


nr 


Unless a man eats enough food to sup 

ist 1,800 calories a day he cannot 

m his food enough of the pro 

ntial for nourishment of his body 

[he necessary proteins could be 

sed into a ration of very small size 

ody still would need calories from 

tarches and sugars in order to put 
ns to work. 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 
New Boss 


( Westray Battle Boyce has retired 
I Directorship of the WACs and 
Lieut. Col. Mary 
Director. Colonel 
because of 


suc ceeded by 
n as Acting 


: ; red 


physical disa 
been boss of the 

e July 12, 1945, when she suc 
Col. Oveta Culp Hobby. She 
‘ed the Corps in 1942 when it was 
the \V AAC, and attended the second of 
late class of the Corps. She went 
1 July 1943 and served as WAC 
tor in North Africa and the 
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MAJ. GEN. RUSSEL B. REYNOLDS 
. the PX is for the soldier 


Mediterranean Theater of Operations 
She returned to the U.S. in August 1944 
and was assigned to G-1, War Department 
General Staff. She became Deputy Di 
rector in May 1945 and was promoted to 


full colonel when she assumed the Di- 
rectorship. 
Lieut. Col. Hallaren was director of 


WACs in ETO until July 1946 when she 
returned to the U.S. to become Deputy 
Director. 

The WACs now number 8,000 as com 
pared with 100,000 when Colonel Boyce 
became Director. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
PXs Explained 


Post exchanges have long helped to 
Army pay 
to cover those necessities of life not pro 
vided by 


stretch the often too meager 


the Quartermaster, i.e., soap, 
razor blades, shoe polish and a bottle of 
beer on Saturday afternoon. They are a big 
morale factor, both in the States and over 
seas. But recently they have been the tar 
get of local retail merchants, who want 
their share of the GI dollar and who feel 
that low PX offer unfair 
tition. 

The Army’s side of the story was given 
by Maj. Gen. Russel B. Reynolds, Chief 
of Special Services, in a talk before th 
American Retail Federation. He 
cleared up a few points on which soldiers 

often a little hazy. 
Tracing the history of the PX from thi 
Revolutionary War sutler to the modern 


prices compe 


also 


are 


exchange, Cr neral Reynolds answered a 
series of questions which help to clarify 
the status of the post exchange: 

Necessity. Post ex 
changes sell only articles approved by th: 
War Department. These are broadly de 
fined as “articles of convenience or neces 


Convenience or 


sity, not provided by the government.” 
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Sales in the U.S. averaged $25 per month 
] 

per man last year. Overseas totals were 

higher since opportunities to buy els 


where are restricted. 


As much merchandise as possible is 
bought from firms adjacent to, or in the 


| he 


main objective is to provide the best at the 


general area of, military installations 


lowest possible price. 
Profits 
with necessities getting the lowest mark-up 


average about $1.20 per man, 
Salaries of civilian employees are paid by 
the exchange, not with appropriated funds 
After operation costs are deducted profits 


Weltare and 


Recreation Funds at each military installa 


are paid periodically into 


tion. These are spent for purposes pre 
scribed by the War Department, includ 
ing morale, welfare and recreation of Army 
personnel, especially those hospitalized 

General Reynolds then pointed out that 
these PX-financed activities play an im 
portant role in attracting enlistments and 
maintaining morale. He admitted that PX 
privileges had been subject to some abuse 
but said that with the slowdown in per 
sonnel turnover since the end of the war 
these were being eliminated. 

Some changes coming. The post ex 
change system is undergoing some changes 
at present, none of which, however, will 
affect their primary purpose. Centralized 
operation of PXs in the First and Third 
Army Areas has already begun and is ex 
pected to be extended on a nation-wide 
Under the new 
plan each exchange becomes a branch of 
a central exchange at \rea head 


quarters, where all accounting and pur 


scale in the near future 
Army 
chasing are done. The system takes a big 
load off of post commanders and station 
exchange ofhicers and makes tor economy 
purchasing and in 


both in iccounting 


Ove rhe ads. 


Also under consideration is a plan 
whereby all or most of the Army’s ath 
letic and recreation program will be fi 


nanced with non-appropriated funds—in 
the interest of simpler administration for 


the Army and of economy in the spending 


of the taxpayer’s dollar. Although th 
move may result in slightly higher PX 
prices—probably near the chain drugstor« 
level—the soldier-customer will still reap 
} 


yvenefits from post exchange operation 


Participation in Olympics 


At a time when international! relations 


seem to be becoming more and more centrif 
ugal in character a no talgic business as 
usual” note was struck recently when Sec 
retary of War Patterson asked Congress 


for authority to spend up to $75,000 to 


train individual and team Army entrants 
for the 1948 Olympic Games, scheduled 
for London 


he 


trian 


Army has high hopes for its eques 
Fort Riley 


Kan. Army men are also expected to con 


team now training at 
tend for the pentathlon title and some 


dark horses may appear in other 


pe yrs 
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lhe $75,000 would be the first money 


spent on Olympics by the Army since 
1949. 


School for SS Officers 


In line with the suthorization of the 
Office of the Chief of Special Services as 
i permanent part of the postwar Army, a 
Special Services School has been estab 
lished at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Objective of the school outlined by 
Brig. Gen. Russel B. Reynolds, Chief of 
Special Services, is to train personnel in 
the approved purposes, doctrines, methods 
ind operating procedures in all phases of 
Special Services. Graduates will be quali 
fied as Exchange Officers, as Exchange 
Manage rs, or as Recreational Directors at 
post or station level, or for divisional or 
smatiler units 

Courses will include the Army Ex 
change Officers’ Course; Exchange (Civil 
ian) Manager's Course; and a course for 
Speci il Services officers and enlisted men. 
Other plans anticipate an advanced course 
for ofhcers issigne d to Spec ial Services po 
sitions in mayor commands. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Fast Service 


Ihe obvious need for fast, dependable 
between AGF head 
quarters at Fort Monroe and the Pentagon 
is being used by the Signal Corps to test 
microwave relay circuits. From an olive 
drab structure topped by two large circular 
dishes, recently erected on the Pentagon, 
radio waves are beamed through six relay 
stations to Fort Monroe at a frequency of 
nearly five billion cycles a second. 


communications 


The equipment is an ultra-modern type 
developed during the war for the Signal 
Corps. It has facilities for eight simultane 
ous telephone conversations, or a maximum 
of 96 printing telegraph circuits, or a 
combination of both. Developed to mili- 
tary specifications, it can be dismantled, 
moved miles away, and placed in opera 
tion again in a matter of minutes. The sys 
tem is being operated from terminal to 
terminal by AGF Signal troops of the 51st 
Signal Operations Battalion, under super- 
vision of the Army Communications Serv- 
ice Division. 


84 Years 


Some say that the history of the Signal 
Corps dates back to the April night when 
Paul Revere impatiently awaited the hang- 
ing of the “one if by land, two if by sea” 
lanterns in Boston’s Old North Church. 
[It wasn’t Old North Church but that’s 
what the poet says.} But officially the Sig 
nal Corps became a branch of the Army 
on Mar. 3, 1863, 84 years ago, with Maj. 
Albert J. Myer, an Army surgeon, as the 
first Chief Signal Officer. 

As the Army Signal Corps moves into its 
85th vear of service to the Nation and the 
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MAJ. GEN. SPENCER B. AKIN 
. New Signal Corps Chief 


Army, a new Chief Signal Officer takes 
over. Maj. Gen. Spencer B. Akin, who be- 
gan his Army career as a doughboy in 
1910 and who served as General Mac- 
Arthur's Chief Signal Officer during World 
War II, succeeds Maj. Gen. H. C. Ingles, 
who retired March 31. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


New Engines 


The latest contribution of Army Ord- 
nance to industrial progress is the develop- 
ment of interchangeable gasoline engine 
cvlinders, from which engines of various 
sizes and types can be built. 

This new concept of engine design is a 
radical change. Many different engines can 
be made by assembling a given number of 
the individual, air-cooled cylinders and 
supplying the proper crankshaft for each 
engine. The range of possible horsepower 
is from 15 to 1,400, and cylinder group- 
ings may be “in-line,” “V,” or horizontally 
opposed. Thus the engines are extremely 
flexible in application to radically different 
purposes. 

Two cylinders are now available. One is 
“square,” with a 534-inch bore and 5%4-inch 
stroke. The other has a 4%-inch bore and 
a 4-inch stroke. With the larger cylinder, 
combinations have already been worked 
out for a horizontally opposed, 6-cylinder 
engine, a V-8, and a V-12, with horse- 
power ranging from 375 to more than I,- 
000. From the smaller cylinder, three hori- 
zontally opposed engines of four, six, and 
eight cylinders and a horsepower range 
of 100 to 300 have been worked out. 

Ordnance engineers have successfully 
tested an 800-horsepower tank engine, 
with 12 of the larger cylinders mounted 
V-ashion. Being air-cooled it does away 
with the vulnerable radiator. The smaller 


cylinder will be used for bu 

gines for small avxiliary plan 
used for powering tank radios 
the %-ton truck and other sma 
plications. 


CHEMICAL COrRPs 


Measures and Countermec:sures 


Gas as a weapon played litt): \ eee 


in the tactics and strategy of \\ War 
II although the threat of its = 
heavy over Ally and Axis po. slike 
There is little doubt that only . 

retaliation prevented Hitler and lay 


from unleashing this perhaps 

some of weapons. But although 

not used, huge quantities of it y 

and research into new gases 4 , 

countermeasures has never halted 
Today at Edgewood Arsenal, the Chem 

ical Corps is experimenting 


new 
poisons, more toxic than any hither 
known to man. This work is Dr 
ducing valuable by-products that can } 
put to work for peace as well as the d 
structive business of war. Great strides 


have been taken already in the feild 
treatment and prevention of diseases an 
burns and of the elimination of 
insect and animal pests that plagu 
world. 

Assisting in the work are 30 soldiers w! 
have volunteered as subjects for exper 
ment. These men are used in carefully con 
trolled experiments that are not lethally 
dangerous but that may involve discomfor 
and even pain. Compensated for their work 
only by extra time off, and minor privi 
leges, the volunteers test the effect of skin 
irritants and salves and ointments that ar 
used to counteract their effects. They wear 
experimental types of gas masks and pr 
tective clothing in gas chambers. Exper 
ments are also conducted on thousands 
animals and millions of insects, ranging 
from horses and mules to mice, cock 
roaches and fruit flies. 


HIUS 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
Trouble for Tall Men 


Tall men who habitually cross their 
legs should cross their fingers instead 
they might develop partial paralysis. 

Two Army doctors—Captains Simon 1! 
Nagler and Leo Rangell—writing in th 
Journal of the American Medical Assoc’ 
ation, said that a study of eight patients 
revealed that the leg-crossing habit had in 
jured the peroneal nerve in the call 
muscles. The injury also could be caused 
by habitual kneeling, squatting, or crouch 
ing. 

Five of the eight men studied were AAF 
technicians, whose work in amped 
quarters of planes required them to assume 
awkward positions. 
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New Deputy CG 
Hovt S. Vandenberg, now 
United States Central In 
roup, Is to succeed Lt. Gen 
in the dual post of Deputy 
» General, AAF, and Chief of 
. Gen. Eaker will retire on June 
F 
‘ ( Vandenberg commanded _ the 
» \ Force during World War II 
: commanded the Eighth Ai: 
; the Mediterranean Allied Air 


one 


Plot Own Course 
\Al enlisted 


eer training courses that they 


men may now 


\is follows an earlier decision to 
ndidates for aviation cadet pilot 
n regular AAF ranks. The new 
ining program applies only to 

: men who will have 15 or mor 

remaining after 


service com 


lected courses 


Tac Problems 


s besetting the Tactical Air Com 
ne of the three principal combat 
£ the AAF, are discussed at 
The New York Times by Han 
Baldwin. With headquarters at Lang 
Field, Va., the TAC is trained for and 
to participate in joint operations 
© with ground and/or seas forces. Its doctrine 
® is substantially the same as during the wat 
n air superiority, isolate the battle 
d furnish close support to ground 

bombing and strafing. 
The instruments and tactics for fulfill 
missions are changing and per 
vs Baldwin, “in time, the doctrine 
inge.” TAC’s problems today, as 


sees them, are mainly training, 
rative and_ technical. 
include ever-closer 


Training 
cooperation 
ind troops, Arctic flying and the 
difficulties of jet plane operation. 
\dministrative problems are chiefly cen 
und personnel, economy and 
»ersonnel has stabilized somewhat 
nover is still high. Economy has 
ng some curtailment of activity 
s always the possibility that 
ombat commands in the U.S. 
Ta Defense, and 

' combined. 
ir al problems are many but are 
t ncerned with the increasing size 
of planes. Planes are getting too 
big | sting landing fields and the new 
ognt quire changes in armament to 
uti ctively their speed. The jet en 
gin¢ gh to maintain. TAC seems to 

its many problems. 
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Plane Talk 


The P-80 jet recently passed 
rigid AAF requirements for the installa 
tion and performance of armament, when 
a test plane fired over 64,000 rounds of 
standard caliber .50 ammunition in tests 
conducted by the Air Proving Ground 
Command. Military requirements call for 
each gun on a fighter to fire 10,000 con 
secutive rounds without a stoppage. This 
is actually much greater than combat re 
quirements, 


fighter 


when less than 500 


rounds 
per gun are carried. 

Other Plane news. A contract has been 
let for the delivery of an improved P-80 
P-8SOB. It will have 
greater fire power and greater resistance to 
battle damage, plus other mechanical r 
hinements. 

The AAF’s new photo-reconnaissance 
plane, the XF-11 was expected to be test 
Hown before April 1. This is the second 
model, the first having cracked up with 
Howard Hughes last July 

The YC-97 “Stratofreighter” has suc 
cessfully completed its first test flight, stay 
ing aloft for 37 
version of the 


to be known as the 


minutes. It is a cargo 
B-29. 

The XB-36, six-engined super-bomber, 
set a new world’s record for airplane weight 
lifting, when it took off at a gross weight 
of 278,000 pounds at Ft. Worth, Texas 
Chis weight includes weight of plane, fuel, 
crew and equipment, plus ballast. This is 
the fifth weight-lifting record set by it 
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Army Security Section 


\pplications for transfer to the Army 
Security Section of ORC from officers and 
men in the Reserve Corps who are trained 
signal intelligence or communication s¢ 
curity specialists are to be made in letter 
form, outlining qualifications. Major com 
mands can act on applications of enlisted 
men. Applications of officers will be for 
warded to the War Department with the 
recommendation of the major command. 

Qualified persons, not now members of 
the ORC, can be appointed or enlisted 
under the same regulations applicabl to 
other sections of the ORC. Full dope is in 
Circular 39, War Department, 11 Feb 
1947. 


Less Air Training 


Budget cuts that sliced into the am 
bitious program for training Air Reserves 
during the current fiscal year have forced 
Army Air Forces to deactivate 29 Reserve 
detachments from California to New 
Hampshire. Forty-one Air Reserve bases 
most of them in densely 
populated areas where the greatest number 


remain active, 


of Air Reservists can be served 


NEWS OF THE ARMY 
NATIONAL GUARD 


OCS for NG and ORC 


Enlisted men of the National Guard and 
ipplv tor OCS in 











, ' 
Oreanized Reserve may 


ruture wccordin to plans now 
wing formulated by the War Department 
bil ittendance will be based on 
the same requirements now in effect { 


Arm, 


Upon = successfu 


, 
the Regular 
completion — of the 
course 


Guard and Reserve 


] 
return to a civilian Status and will be fre 


qu red to serve on inactive duty is second 


lieutenants with the National Guard 
Organized Reserve. Those who desire may 
ipp.v tor active duty. Graduates may be 


commissioned In any ol the ground irmMs of 


idministrative and technical services \s 


soon as ipplicat m forms are ready tor 


distribution they will be plac d with 
Guard and Reserve units in the field and 
mack i\ rilable to app cants 
Oklahoma First 

Oklahoma, home of the 45th Division 
is the first state to have all of its National 


Guard 
recognition. OF an 
102 have 


vund units presented for Federal 
illotment of If units 


been Federally recognized I he 


other hive have been inspe ted ind full 
recognition is expected to follow shortly 

\s of March | round and air 
units have been Federally recognized out 
of 2,960 for which authorits organize 
had been granted Federal recognition 1S 


granted to units that have attained 10 per 
cent of their enlisted strength and 25 per 
ent of their officer streneth, following in 


\rmy 


expected to 


spection by ofhcers appointed by 
Units are 


reach 80 per cent of enlisted 


\rea commanders 
ind 100 per 
cent of officer, streneth within a two-year 


pe riod 


Patriotic Pay Plan 

Following President Lincoln’s dramatic 
call on April 16, 
defend the 


in Washington in response were four com 


1861, for volunteers to 
Union, the first units to arrive 
panies of Pennsylvanians, from Allentown, 
Reading, Pottsville and 
day the memory of those “First Defenders” 


Lewistown To 


» SCTVING as the impulse be hind 1 unique 
National Guard 


communities 


organization that assists 
units in those 

The present-day “First Defenders ire 
urging businessmen to support the enlist 
ment drive by assuring their employees that 
they will not suffer financial loss by joining 
the National Guard. A liaison committec 
works with industry and employers in an 
effort to grant National Guard employee 
1 vacation with pay in iddition to their 
military leave and to pay them the differ 
ence between their military pay and regu 


lar pay while at Camp 
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NEWS OF THE NAVY 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 


New Flee? Units 


Latest unit to join the Fleet is the U.S.S. 
Wright, a light carrier of the Saipan class, 
which was commissioned at the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J. 
These ships, built on modified Baltimore- 
class hulls, displace 14,500 tons as com 
pared with 11,000 tons of the earlier Inde- 
pendence-class CVLs. 

Also launched during February was the 
light cruiser Worcester, which went down 
the ways at the New York Shipbuilding 
Company. Displacing 14,700 tons in con 
trast to the 10,000 tons of the earlier light 
cruisers, the Worcester and her sister ship 
Roanoke (now building) will carry 12 6- 
inch dual-purpose rapid-firing guns in twin 
turrets—three forward and three aft. They 
will carry no 5-inch AA battery. 


““Skystreak”’ to be Tested 


The Navy's newest jet-propelled plane, 
designed to survive the forces which have 
disintegrated every aircraft yet to approach 
the sonic range, is ready for testing at El 
Segundo, Calif. Known as the D-558 Sky 
streak, and built by Douglas, it is capable 
of from 600 to 700 miles per hour. 

The Skystreak’s construction is at least 
60 per cent stronger than any combat air- 
plane ever built. It is a stub-winged, con- 
ventionally controlled plane, with a split 
intake in the nose, jet exhaust in the tail, 
extremely thin wings, a pilot’s bubble can 
opy well ahead of the leading edge, and 
an extremely high elevator and tail. The 
fuselage has no internal cross-bracing, but 
is one long tube of extra-thick magnesium 
alloy of tremendous strength. 

To safeguard the pilot, the entire for- 
ward section is jettisonable. In emergency, 
the pilot breaks the nose compartment 
clear of the plane, and when it has slowed 
down in its fall, he bails out in a relatively 
conventional manner. To bail out directly 
from the plane at high speed would cause 
such sudden deceleration as possibly to 
prove fatal. The pilot will wear a pressure 
type G-suit to keep from blacking out. 
The cockpit is pressurized, and oxygen 
will be used. 








Subs for Reserves 


Twelve fleet-type submarines, all with 
extensive war records, have been assigned 
as Reserve training ships at East, Gulf and 
West Coast cities to give both veterans and 
nonveterans an opportunity to learn the 
technique of operating the undersea fight- 
ers. 

Cities to which the craft have been as- 
signed are Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Houston, New 
Orleans, San Diego, San Pedro, Seattle, 
Portland and Washington, D. C. 

Other submarines of the active fleet 
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will be made available from time to time 
for Naval Reserve training at Salem, Mass.; 
Portsmouth, N. H.; New London, Conn.; 
San Francisco, Oakland, Vallejo, Calif.; 
and Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Blimp Units Set Up 


Two lighter-than-air training units, to 
keep qualified those blimp pilots who flew 
wartime convoy patrols in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, have been set up at the Naval Air 
Station, Lakehurst, N. J., and the Naval 
Air Station, Santa Ana, Calif. 

The units will follow to a large degree 
the pattern of existing Air Reserve train- 
ing units. One organized reserve squadron 
will operate with each of the two com- 
mands, along with volunteer reservists who 
desire to associate themselves with the 
Naval Air Reserve training units. Squad- 
ron complements, for which personnel al- 
lowances have already been authorized, in- 
clude 65 officers and 300 enlisted men, of 
whom 150 will be men in aviation 
branches, and 150 general service person- 
nel. 

All personnel of the Units will receive 
100 hours of flying time a year, and 
will attend regular drills, in order to keep 
their proficiency close to wartime effective- 
ness. 

Two large patrol blimps of the K-type, 
which flew convoy coverage and anti-sub- 
marine patrol during the war, will be as- 
signed to each squadron with a third as a 
spare. 


MARINE CORPS 


Officer Procurement 


The Marine Corps has reactivated its 
Platoon Leaders’ Course, from which it 
obtained many of its officers during the 
late 1930s. The drive for prospective of- 
ficers began March 1 in 230 colleges and 
universities all over the country. 

Under the plan, freshmen, sophomores 
and juniors of the schools selected sign 
agreements to attend six weeks’ summer 
training sessions at Quantico in Reserve 
status. They receive pay and allowances 
only during this training and pursue nor- 
mal college courses. On graduation they 
are commissioned in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, and specially qualified graduates 
may enter the Regular Marine Corps. The 
colleges are not subsidized and the only 
expense to the government is for the 
summer training. 

Other sources for Marine officers are 
the Naval ROTC courses, the Naval 
Academy, Marine enlisted ranks, and cer- 
tain qualified college graduates, who may 
be commissioned directly. Graduates of 
the Naval Academy and NROTC are as- 
signed to the Marine Corps largely on a 
preference basis. 


Leave Policy 


Marines ordered overseas are permitted 
to take all leave that they will have ac- 


ieee 
cumulated by the end of th. 
in which the orders are issued 


the leave doesn’t come to mo: ms én 
days. Those returning to the Sta: will be 
granted leave not to exceed the amour, 
they had accumulated on the da», the 
return. 

Overseas commanders on the other han¢ 
may grant leave to return to the Us 
only for emergencies, when the individys| 


concerned will lose his leave otherwise pa 
when a man reenlists or extends his present 
overseas tour. 








SCIENCE AND WAR 


Radioactive Warning 


Defense is running behind the attack 
in the application of science to problems 
of war and in “no other case has this be- 
come more clear than in the field of atomic 
developments,” writes Prof. Edward Teller 
in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 

“It is much easier to invent instruments 
of destruction than methods of defense,” 
Professor Teller observes, and while we 
“tried during years of uncertainty and 
desperate suspense to find ways of defend- 
ing ourselves should our enemies develop 
atomic bombs . . . we did not succeed 
Atomic attack [during World War II! 
would have found our cities practically 
without defense.” 

Bigger bombs are coming and one con- 
sequence of their coming would be 
“that instead of three or four square 
miles three or four hundred squar 
miles might be devastated at a single blow 
But such bigger bombs may prove to be 
even more dangerous in an indirect way.” 

Radioactivity. That indirect way is 
radioactivity and Professor Teller is seri 
ously perturbed with its possibilities. 

“If the activity liberated at Bikini were 
multiplied by a factor of a hundred thou 
sand or a million and if it were i be re 
leased off our Pacific Coast, the whole of 
the United States would be endangered 
That the enormous amounts of activity 
just mentioned can in actuality be released 
at some future date is by no means an 
established fact; but it is much more than 
a fantastic possibility. If such great quan 
tities of activity should become availabi 
an enemy could make life hard or even 
impossible for us without delivering 
single bomb in our territory.” 

An attacker might be limited by th 
knowledge that the radioactive products 
would eventually drift over his own coun 
try. But different radioactive product 
have different rates of decay and an * 
tacker could choose the one best suited ' 
himself. 

Defense measures. A radioactive 2 
mass is easily followed and counter 
measures may be taken. Professor Teller 
suggests that gas masks “may be useful 
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ent. “Shelters provided with 
tem of air filters will probably 
purpose better. But what frac- 
population can we provide 
elaborate protection? And in 
will we find our flora and 
we emerge . . .?” 
ler is cautious and refuses to 
chief danger of atomic bombs 
to the radioactive by-products. 
see the danger: “The tolerance 
ing tissue for radioactivity are 
1. We have here a method of 
which we cannot help notic- 


What Price Science? 


dlern Anglo-American world 

s had a not altogether secret ad- 

r German science, technology, 
thoroughness, and efficiency. 
The “Made-in-Germany” label of pre 
World War I days was a symbol of honest 
raftsmanship in the Anglo-Americar. 
Some big businessmen admired the 
eficiency of German cartels. 

; admired the German school sys- 


And even though in World War Il 
\merican, British and Canadian scientists 
and technologists outdid their German 
counterparts in every field into which they 
put an all-out effort, American scientists 
think they sense a feeling that German 
scientists are considered superior to them- 
selves. That feeling has governed some 
what their reactions to the announcement 
f the War Department that German 
sientists have been brought to this coun 
try for employment in military, academic 
and industrial research. 

In two letters to the editor of the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, three 
scientists find a number of reasons for 
riticizing the War Department’s action. 
Summarized, their reasons line up like 

1) Of what value are they? It 1s true 
that some German scientists have some 
ctual contributions to make but in most 
helds American scientists are ahead of the 
Germans. “If we had made the serious mis 
take of putting our principal technical ef- 
forts upon super rockets instead of radar 
and nuclear research, we too would heve 
produced a V-2-like weapon and probably 
ost the war,” one letter said. Germans sur 
passed American scientists in work on 
cs, jet propulsion and U-boat de- 
velopment. In some isolated fields the un- 
initiated are likely to get the impression 
it German superiority. The Germans were 
convinced that they were ahead of us in 
developing the atomic bomb until our 
bomb on Hiroshima. “In reality the 
\ermans are not at all superior and in 
many phases lag behind American achieve- 


ments.” 


supersor 


- t is morally wrong. Most of these 
re onsciously supported an aggres- 
‘ive war against the U.S. and her allies. 


S APRIL, 1947 


LIEUT. GEN. JOHN R. HODGE 
. . » Korea needs a “higher level” decision 


Even those who opposed Nazi excesses 
were still in favor of German imperialism 
and world rule. “It is sad indeed to ob- 
serve that the few surviving victims of 
Naziism are mentally and morally starv 
ing in Displaced Persons Camps, while 
these ‘Heil’ shouting scientists are offered 
privileged positions in our country.” 

(3) It may be dangerous. It is probab'e 
that these scientists joined the Americans 
for fear of the Russians and in the hope of 
material advantages. Isn’t it possible “that 
they will have in mind the interests of a 
nationalistic Germany and that at the 
critical hour their holding of important po 
sitions in our defense organization might 
prove fatalP Can we count on them as 
having peace as the aim of their efforts?’ 
If they are employed in our universities 
isn’t there a chance that Nazi ideology will 
“creep into our educational and scientific 
institutions by the back door?” 

(4) What price science? The problem 
shows that scientists and science have lost 
much freedom of action. “If this trend 
goes much farther, they may even lose 
their freedom of thought, thus killing 
scientific progress and starting a modern 
‘dark age’ era.” 





OCCUPATION 





KOREA 


Independence When? 


At the Cairo conference in 1943 the 
Allies promised to make Korea free at the 
end of the war. The promise, if kept, 
would be the culmination of 40 years of 
futile but earnest campaigning by Koreans 
for independence from the Japanese. 

The war ended and the U. S. and Rus 
sia renewed the promise but agreed to a 
joint occupation for five years to give the 


NEWS OF SCIENCE 


Koreans time to develop a democratic self 
government. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment the Russians occupied all of Korea 
north of the 38th parallel and the United 
States sent in the XXIV Corps, under 
Lieut. Gen. John R. Hodge, to occupy all 
territory south of that line. 

A Joint Korean Commission to help 
establish Korean self-government was 
organized but its efforts proved ineffective 
due to Russian intransigence, and soon 
correspondents and soldiers of occupation 
were talking of the “iron curtain” that 
stretched across the 38th parallel. 

Stalemate. Gen. Hodge made repeated 
efforts to revive the Joint Commission but 
the stalemate continued over whether cer 
tain elements should be consulted by the 
Joint Commission. The Russians took the 
stand that certain groups should be ex 
cluded and while General Hodge agreed 
that agencies that “foment or instigate 
mass opposition to the work of the Joint 
Commission or the fulfillment of the Mos 
cow Decision” should be excluded from 
consultation, he restated the American 
position of allowing Koreans freedom of 
expression concerning the establishment 
of their own provisional government. 

Last month General Hodge returned to 
Washington for conferences with Presi 
dent Truman and the War and State De 
partments. Correspondents quoted him as 
saying that cooperation “locally” was hope 
less and that the Russians were building 
a conscript army in Korea, using as a nu 
cleus Koreans in the Red Army and the 
Chinese Communist forces. Koreans be 
tween the ages of 17 and 25 are being 
drafted and an army of maybe a half mil- 
lion is possible. There is no draft in the 
American zone. If the American forces 
should be withdrawn southern Korea 
would be at the mercy of Communist 
dominated northern Korea. 





Less Pessimistic. After a week of confer- 
ences with high government officials, Gen 
eral Hodge seemed less pessimistic than 
he had on his arrival. At a luncheon at a 
newspapermen’s club he said that he had 
“hopes of getting better cooperation from 
the Russians when they realize that the 
American people are backing our foreign 
policy. 

“When the Russians believe we are not 
out to take over the world, and when 
they realize we are solid in our efforts to 
have a better world, they will work with 
us,” he said. 

More than a year of the five-year occu 
pation agreement has passed and unless an 
agreement is reached occupation may have 
to continue indefinitely. If an agreement is 
reached and ke pt General I lodge believes it 
might take no more than five years for a 
stable government to be established. 

Strategically Korea dominates both North 
China and Japan, being a peninsula some 
600 miles long, stretching from Man 
churia toward the southern end of the 


Japanese islands. 
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ree Sides Of The Problem 


A REVIEW BY G.V. 


WE CAN ATTEMPT TO RUN FROM IT ALL WE LIKE, 
catches up with us. 


BUT IT SOON 
\nd since no human being who ever lived 
has spent his life in complete security, we he id best stop all 
attempts at escape and face the grave situation. There is a good 
chance that all or most, or at least a great part of us, may end 
our days very suddenly some years hence through atomic 
(he one real hope of avoiding this lies in concen 
trated thought—research—by more and more minds upon how 
it may be avoided. Therefore we need all the presently avail- 
able pertinent facts, both physical and psychological. 

Here are three books that cast some light on what we may 


well consider as Topic A. 


dispat h 


‘heir Mothers’ Sons points to the 
source of a national weakness that the war recently over brought 
into light and placed emphasis upon. An Essay On Morals is 
a sincere and vigorous attempt to furnish a general solution. 
And Einstein: His Life and Times illustrates the type of mind 
that, turned squarely upon the problem, might contribute most 
to its solution, but which, on the other hand, 
much to making the problem so very real. 

My first sergeant, when I was an Infantry recruit, often used 
the term “mama's boy.” He called any soldier that who 
showed a sign of not measuring up to his idea of a man. He 
didn’t use 


has contributed 


it merely for the obvious sissy, one or two of whom 
were sure to be found in every company, battery and 
squadron of the U.S. Army of World War I and undoubtedly 
in those of World War II as well. He applied it to any man 


he thought was a weak sister and he wasn’t far wrong. 


troc Pp, 


*Their Mothers’ Sons. By Edward A. Strecker, M.D 


$2.75 


By Philip Wylie 


J. B. Lippincott 
0 Page < 
ay On Moral 
$2.50 


Company 
Ain lI 
Pages; 
Einstein: His Life and Time 


410 Pages: Illustrate 1: Index: 
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Rinehart & Company, Inc. 204 


By Philipp Frank. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 
$4.50 


Colonel Strecker, one of the ablest Army psychiatrist 
World War II, doesn’t spend much space on “mama's boy 
but goes back to mama or “Mom” herself who made her boy 
that way. And in doing so, he implies throughout that “mama's 
boys,” in the broader meaning of all young men kept from 
gaining emotional maturity by their moms (or by fathe 
grandmothers, or other “surrogate” moms) are numbered ir 
millions, not only in the United States but in some other 
tries. A large part of the hundreds of thousands of psyc! 
neurotic cases which war service brought to a more 
recognizable stage are traceable to failure of “moms” (as d 
tinguished from real “mothers” who possess maturity ) to rel: 
their sons from their apron strings. 

Their Mothers’ Sons deals with the whole problem, 1 
merely with its military aspects, although Colonel Strecker 
often refers to his specific findings in the War. He leaves n 
room for doubt that moms and their power to keep sons an 
daughters from growing up emotionally by holding eel ir et 
tions centered upon mom herself, form the peincipel p blem 
of our own country, and very likely that of the world. Certain) 
it is a major problem of future national and world security 

Mom binds her children to her, as Dr. Strecker clearly shows 
“by a silver cord”—a bond that unbroken is likely to h 


acul¢ 


even ruin their lives, and the lives of the sons’ and dai 

children in turn, and prevent them from becoming othe: a 
hindrances to civilization. There are many kinds of moms and 
the author describes them, always carefully comparing thei 
harmful ways to the mature ways of real ‘ ‘mothers.” In co! 


cluding, he outlines a practical program for a broader « ition 
about moms and the harm they do—a program that 
gradually eliminate them. 

The greatest hindrance to such a change is, of cor 
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the United States we commonly sentimentalize and 
1e of the worst types of moms instead of praising the 
o bring up self-reliant sons and daughters. The 
inst moms, however, is vast in quantity and a broad 
n recognizing their mistaken ways seems entirely 
ugh it will undoubtedly meet with heavy initial 
1 many quarters. 
ds. there should be the widest dissemination of this 
among the senior and junior leaders of the armed 

‘ecently, Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke, in All 

| Thee, has shown dramatically the World War II 

the U.S. home situations which Colonel Strecker 
vith equal clarity. We shall have, in the armed serv 

ime serious problem just so long as the other and 
r problem exists in millions of omnes. The Army, 

a the Infantry combat leader, needs all the 

ctical information he can acquire on both sides of 
essentially the same problem of human conduct and 
ent. 

r Mothers’ Sons there is also an excellent section on 
this 
as well, a very 

sage indicating the gradation of psychoneuroses—an 
mental matters which | think is far too seldom em 

Many intelligent persons still distrust psychiatry and 

nical psy« hology because of the common feeling that people 

e sane or crazy, one or the other, and that any slightest devia- 

n from the first throws a person automatics ally into the second 

[his idea is usually unacceptable if it is not viewed 
abhorrence. Even when the Quaker story from which 

| Cooke drew his title, All But Me and Thee, brings a 

ws tendency is to duck at once away from the implication 
person ordinarily de - -d sane could ever depart a little 

rom complete command of mind—which few 


ve education in which the author shows why 


has caused much harm. There is, 


men indeed 


OSSESS 
and “in 
and that there are many 
r and serious mental disturbances short of insanity, the 
rgest group of which are the psychoneuroses which afflict in 
me degree a large per cent of all people. But for some rea- 
n, probably the fact that practitioners in mental ills have had 
7 ice emphasis upon the truly ill and abnormal, they seldom 
me out plainly with all the facts bearing upon the many rela 
ely minor disturbances of the human mind. 


\ psychiatrist would undoubtedly say that “sane” 


are the wrong words to use here, 


Many Degrees of Mental Illness 


From my layman’s viewpoint it appears that disturbances of 
the mind are as varied in degree as the so-called purely physical 
nesses. Physical diseases run all the way from the extremely 
mild (a threatened cold that does not develop, for example ) 
to the incurable and fatal. So do injuries run from mere 
scratches to those involving incapacity or loss of life. Likewise 
of the mind include everything from the slightest de 
pression, or “feeling a little off,” for a few hours, to permanent 
insanity and suicide. Those who have never had at least some 
slightly noticeable trouble of the mind are as rare as those who 
an truthfully say “I’ve never been sick a day in my life.” In 

rds, it is most usual, at least in our life here in America, 
ect at times to minor mental ills or even to be mildly so 
lerable periods. 
mel Strecker says, “The psychoneuroses occupy very 
territory in psychiatry and life. On a scale drawn 
fantasy and reality, between the average reactions of 
women in their daily lives and mental disease, the 
roses may be placed somewhat to the ‘left’ of the 
They may be only a short distance to the left. Here 


1947 


lem 


iilment 
inly imen 


are the men and women who have a few neuroti¢ symptoms. 
. Many men in the armed forces made a go of it and would 
not permit their neurotic symptoms to disbar ‘the ’m from serving 
their country.” There is not space here for the rest of Dr. 
Strecker's invaluably clear explanation but it should be part 
of the daily usable knowledge of every military leader 
\ll such leaders need also to be thoroughly familiar with 
the chief origins of individual difficulties of military adjustment 
which Dr. Strecker makes very clear in Their Mothers’ Sons. 
Philip Wylie, in 
solution to all the grave troubles of the world. In three previous 
books he has stated dramatically what he thought was wrong 
with things. In one book especially, Generation of Vipers, he 
laid about him with such power and intensity that the book, even 
after several years, is still gaining steadily in fame 
ship. 


An Essay On Morals, tries to present a ‘full 


and reader 
An Essay On Morals is an equally powerful attempt to 
state a solution that would prevent us from killing each other 
by millions in some new war not many years hence. 

Wylie bases his book on Jung's theory of instinct and begs 
that we learn speedily to remember that we are animals at base 
rather than divine superior beings capable of completely dis 
regarding with impunity our animal instincts. The trouble all 
came, he when man milleniums ago sold himself the 
idea that he was different, quite different from other animals. 
But in man of today the basic instincts are still there, actually 
as strong as ever; and, believes Mr. Wylie, there can be no hope 
of peace and reason among men until man has brought peace 
and reason to his own mind by freely 


insists, 


admitting the existence 


of his instincts again, realizing their force, and seeing himself 


as he really is, not just as he thinks he is 


Too Erudite 


[hough I can see no other present hope ol general peace 
than for men to find and that 
as Wylie says we must 

I'm afraid he has not helped much with this book. For one 
thing, it is too erudite in allusion and approach to reach any 
but the very well educated. 
intention 


in their hearts 


awareness of mind such 


through a 


greater attain 


[his may of course be the author's 
to blast a limited number of intellectuals out of thei 
complacency. Moreover the sharpness of Wylie’s attack on 
cause many potential readers to avoid his book 
and condemn it without a re: iding 


religion may 
, though it may be that the 
counterattack An Essay On Morals seems certain to receive will 
bring still other readers to it. Wylie bases his attack on religion 
chiefly upon the point that religious authorities must keep their 
followers in ignorance to hold their power, and that 
faiths enable men to believe that they are high above nature 
He has no quarrel with any religion that does not blind man to 
the instincts with which he is born and which constantly at 
tempt to govern his actions. 

But above all, Mr. Wylie, who asks that men grow in self 
awareness, does not say enough 


rigid 


about how they are to do it. 
For most, the process is one so painful that they retreat from 
it even without knowing that they do. Thus, any explanation 
of how to gain in self-awareness must be in terms as simple as 
those used in guidebooks or books of instruction on any practi 
cal matters of daily life. Each step must be stated as simply as 
possible : what to do first, what to expect then, what to do next, 
and so on. A flat vigorous recommendation is not enough help. 

Mr. Wylie, in the course of making his case, attacks three 
specific types of minds—those of the soldier, the scientist, and 
the priest or minister. The soldier, he insists, 
fessional courage gains fear of another kind—fear of change 
fear of new and unfamiliar ways of war. I think the argument 
for this statement lacks validity, chiefly because the 
does not go into his thesis sufficiently. 


in acquiring pro 


author 
The professional soldier 
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shrinks from change for the same unconscious reasons most 
other men do, not for a special psychological reason. Mr. 
Wylie’s ridicule of the possible use of infantry in an atomic 
war shows, moreover, that he has not taken the time to look 
into the matter. Nor has he considered adequately the mili- 
tary aspects of the interim period from now till another possible 
war, nor the closer tie between civilian and military mind 
which has been developing, especially since the end of World 
War I. 

Mr. Wylie protests vigorously at many places in An Essay 
On Morals that he himself has found his instincts and seeks 
only to help and not to quarrel and condemn. I think, however, 
the greater part of his readers will find his language often con- 
demnatory rather than sympathetic, though I feel certain that 
sympathy and help are sincerely intended. Wylie, in much 
of his language, seems to give blame, but deep understanding 
of instincts is more likely to be achieved through a process of 
self-tolerance rather than self-blame. 

An Essay On Morals is almost explosive in content and pres- 
entation. The world can do better, | think, with explosive 
books than with explosive bombs. But in my opinion the books 
that will give most help at the world’s present juncture will be 
those in which patience in the form of repeated and even 
gentle suggestion is combined with clear exposition, all writ- 
ten in the language of daily life. Awareness of how each 
individual everywhere contributes to final war through per- 
sonal aggression is the world’s need, our own need; there is no 
doubt of that. But first must come those who are aware or 
become aware of the clearest ways to say so, and to help others 
see why it is so and what they can do to become sufficiently 
aware to bring an end to war. 


Picture of a Great Mind 


Einstein: His Life and Times gives us a good picture of the 
development of a great mind and how it works with ideas. 
Professor Frank is an old friend of Professor Einstein, was 
Einstein's successor at the University of Prague when Einstein 
took a better position at the University of Berlin before the 
First World War. But the author's scientific background has 
not been a hindrance to him in describing Einstein as a man. 
In this biography, he gives almost too little space to the great 
theories of relativity, the curvature of space, the equivalence of 
energy and mass, and the unified field, which have already so 
deeply affected the thought and structure of civilization. 

I'he very changes that Professor Einstein’s work in the physi- 
cal sciences is bringing give a special interest to the man 
himself and the story of how he developed his theories. An 
idea, any idea, as Mr. Wylie emphasizes in An Essay On 
Morals, is separable—indeed, must often be separated and kept 
separated from the man who developed it. But we may study 
that man as a man, whether he particularly matters or not with 
respect to the use of his idea by other men. 

Studying Professor Einstein as a man we see him, with Pro- 
fessor Frank's aid, as a man who early learned to withdraw into 
his own thoughts and direct those thoughts efficiently into the 
realms of science. At the same time, despite his early habit of 
reserve, of not being able to come close to others, we see his 
contradictory willingness to give much time to the problems 
of students and make useful suggestions to them. And we see 
his enjoyment in joining others for discussion and for music. 
Einstein always had time, plenty of time, his biographer tells 
us, but he works much by himself, arriving at new ideas alone 
though using freely, of course, as scientists customarily do, 
whatever is useful in the work of others. 

The question can be asked whether this man, whose mind 
has contributed so vastly to change, has, like most physical 
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scientists, set aside his own personality as unimport: 


science, or whether he has applied his intellect in wile 
measure to the subjective problems that are of equa rsoeg 
import to the world’s future than those of the physic lee 
The findings of physical science can, there is already | myc 
likelihood, bring destruction and misery to the world. -h as ; 
has never considered possible. Only the science or vies of 
the mind and the emotions may be able to guide world 
away from that widespread destruction by showing » en ad 
very soon it must be—how to get along with their neig!:bors jn 
permanent peace. Has Professor Einstein ever turne:| his jp. 
tellect effectively toward the more immediate human problem: 
augmentation of which have proved so implicit in his work of 
pure science? 

Professor Frank says that from a very early age, Professor 
Einstein had a marked dislike for anything that meant for him 
regimentation or war. From childhood a pacifist in outlook, jp 
early middle age he became an active one, lending his already 
famous name to the movement for the prevention of war 


through personal abstinence from any participation in it, direct 
or indirect. But Einstein, whose physical theories are of great 
flexibility, felt that the principle of pacifism was no more rigid, 
When to follow pacifism would mean destruction through the 
success of military aggression, he felt that the principle must 
be departed from; but that such departure does not invalidate 
the principle of pacifism itself. It was Einstein, moreover, who 
convinced President Roosevelt of the necessity for maximum 
atomic research because it was so probable that the Axis powers 
were intensively at work upon its secrets. These were both the 
personal decisions of a kindly man of much human under 
standing, of broad religion, and of international vision, who has 
habitually sought to avoid getting mixed up in political activi 
ties, but whose very theories in pure science have been invested 
by others with political, philosophical, and religious connota 
tions which their author may not have dreamed they would 
be given. 


Beyond Pure Science 


Thus he has necessarily extended his thought deeply and 
publicly at times beyond pure science. One famous statement 
by him on religion is this: “Science without religion is lame, 
religion without science is blind.” Professor Frank indicates, 
however, that Einstein’s conception of religion “abandons 
completely any demand for belief in any specific scientific o: 
historical facts, and regards religion as a social institution, the 
purpose of which is to promote a certain attitude toward life 
and a certain type of behavior in our daily living.” Though his 
own attitude toward life has been a combination of intense 
and applied scientific curiosity and a generosity and sympathy 
toward others, Einstein seems never to have thought extensively 
in terms of psychology and the approach of the science of the 
mind to the solution of human ills. 

Professor Frank’s friendly and sincere biography does show 
us clearly, however, the development and contributions of Pro 
fessor Einstein, who may be looked upon as a supreme example 
of devotion to science without by any means a complete detach 
ment from world problems, but nevertheless without—if Frank's 
portrait is as adequate as it seems—a realization that all of man’ 
mind was bound to be involved in his survival through the 
dangers that “part” of his mind has created. 

I would recommend a reading of all three of these books as 
reflecting intensely on the problem that has faced us with 
particular immediacy since the release of atomic power. The 
reader may often disagree, but in these books he will find dis 
cussed three highly important aspects of the world he would 
undoubtedly like to continue to live in. 
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‘he Root Causes Of World Crisis 


A REVIEW BY ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


\ TRASHY TITLE THIS HISTORICAL STUDY RANKS WITH 
rovocative books on the political reconstruction of 
hich have appeared in this country. Robert Ingrim 
he historical evidence he has assembled so skillfully 
usly to support his central thesis. His thesis is that 
collectivism and autocracy are the root causes 
crisis, and world peace remains a distant mirage as 
inkind fails to rid itself of these three great modern 
each of which denies the right of individual self 
tion. 


the longest section of the book is devoted to an analysis 

the introductory note defines as “exaggerated national- 

t hypertrophy of group allegiance which has found 
expression in German racism and Russian zeno- 
\lodern nationalism, the author writes, is 

spring of the French Revolution 


“the off- 
(which), after murdering its 
twin brother, liberalism, and taking to its heart socialism, be- 
ime the cause of the worst disaster in the history of mankind.” 

It is symptomatic of the deep uneasiness permeating current 
thinking on the peace settlement that the patronizing or dis- 

lainful attitude so characteristic of the last fifty years’ historiog 

phy toward the accomplishment of the Congress of Vienna, 
its é minating ideas and chief personalities, is giving way to 
respectful appreciation of an essay in peacemaking Ww hich need 

shirk comparison with more recent and more awkward 
experiments. The statesmen of Vienna were indeed con- 
servative politicians. ‘They were inspired by two “conservative” 
an enduring peace involves equilibrium, to wit, 
balanced power abroad and a nice equipoise of social forces at 
home; and the essence of peacemaking is to subdue, not to 
exacerbate, nationalism. Robert Ingrim does not dissimulate 
his partiality for conservative solutions. Since the principle of 
the Right of National Self-determination guided the peace- 
makers of 1919 whose position as national leaders derived from 
their eminence in progressive party politics, and since the 
wreckage of their bold experiment still litters the contemporary 
scene, Robert Ingrim has an easy—and, I suspect, wonderful— 
time assailing historic reputations and popular preconceptions. 

The author inclines to overemphasis, and one may legiti- 
mately question the sagacity of his historical judgments on ‘the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire for which he does not conceal an 
abiding admiration. Austria-Hungary was hardly that near- 
perfect community of twenty-odd racial groups Mr. Ingrim says 
it was. The Hapsburgs, however, afforded vastly more latitude 
for the self-expression of a greater number of ethnic groups 
ind, what is more important, indiv idual citizens no matter what 
their ethnic status, than did the rulers of those states who suc- 
ceeded to the territories of the defunct monarchy. 

The peace settlement of 1919 created at least as many na- 
tional minority problems as it was supposed to have solved; it 
engendered more violent racial antagonisms than had ever 
before clashed in eastern and central Europe; and it brought 
bout by virtue of the economic and political controls embattled 
nationalism foists upon the masses, a marked abridgment of 
individual liberty everywhere. It can be argued that all this 
happened because statesmen bungled in applying an in- 
trinsically sound principle or because Wilson’s ideals were be- 


principles 


Hitler Stalin? By Robert Ingrim. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
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trayed by self-seeking politicians, that some nation: ilistic aspira 
tions were just and others were not, and that the victorious Al 
lies should have supported energetically and in time the former 
against the latter. But by what specific criterion can we recog 
nize as just the satished claims of, let us say, Polish and Czech 
nationalism and as unjust the unsatisfied demands of, 
say, Hungarians and Germans? And is any modern nation, 
more or less addicted as it is to its own brand of nationalism, 
morally entitled to impose upon other nations its own ideas as 
to what constitutes the justness of nationalistic claims? 


let us 


Mr. Ingrim rejects the philosophy of nationalism as politically 
sterile and morally degrading. He calls for the reaffirmation 
of the very concept which won out in 1815 and remained the 
guiding star of Europe's greatest statemen in the Nineteenth 
Century, namely the concept of a general European interest 
transcending that of any single state or national group. Mr. 
Ingrim hardly touches upon the problem of global international 
organization. His interest centers upon the concrete issues of 
the European peace settlements which, he holds, will deter 
mine with considerable finality how well or badly the new 
global system will function. If the reintegration of Europe is 
the prerequisite of world reconstruction and thus of a workable 
world peace system, then the Potsdam Declaration, the frag 
mentation of Central Europe, massive compulsory population 
transfers, and the maneuvers of the Russian satellites in Eastern 
Europe are moves in the diametrically opposite direction. Mr. 
Ingrim’s prescription for the German settlement is federalism: 
the non-Prussian states of Germany are to be strengthened and 
the power of Prussia is to be curbed drastically. 

The greatest stumbling block on the path to European re 
construction and a world order under law is, as Mr. Ingrim 
sees it, Russian autocracy, the all-too-perfect marriage of na 
tionalism and socialism. Stalinism has emptied socialism of 
that universal humane content whence Marxist protest against 
economic injustice everywhere drew its moral strength. Stalin 
ism may offer all kinds of things to all kinds of people; it has 
nothing whatsoever to offer to a cosmopolite. The feature of 
the Russian regime Mr. Ingrim appears to abhor most is narrow 
but ambitious parochialism. 

Mr. Ingrim’s analysis of the nature of Soviet rule is not ex 
actly a pioneering feat. Nor is the social psychology of the 
Soviet leadership and managerial class quite as simple as the 
author tries to show. Soviet foreign policy is no enigma; but 
the consistency of Russian public opinion and the line-up of 
rival cliques within the confines of the Kremlin are far from 
crystal clear. It is these imponderables which suggest caution in 
accepting at face value some of Mr. Ingrim’s dire predictions. 
But the author's evaluation of Russian policy here and now is 
based on rugged common sense. Russian opposition to any real 
dilution of the veto power in the United Nations Security 
Council is nothing but consistent with the nature of Soviet 
institutions. “The totalitarian State,” Mr. Ingrim writes, “by 
its very nature, represents the highest depree of sovereignty 
ever attained in history. Hence it would be pure illusion to 
expect progress of inte -rnational security in the harvest time of 
totalitarianism.” Illusions are precious things. Only few men 
can live without them. And peoples are prone to turn to them 
for comfort when after supreme efforts at war relaxation from 
the hard glare of political realities can be bought at the price of 
colored glasses. 
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ARMY LIFE 


Readers are invited to contribute items to this 


page. Significant, but little known facts about 
what is going on at camps, posts and stations, 
and light, humorous accounts of life in the 
Army, past and present, are desired. Contribu- 


tions accepted and used will be paid for at our 
regular rates. No contributions for this depart- 
ment will be returned unless postage to cover 
the cost of mailing is enclosed. Short articles 
of opinion belong in “Cerebrations” and will 
continue to find a place there. No unsigned 
contributions will be considered; pseudonyms 
will be used if requested by the contributor. 


Our Not-So-Invalid Corps 


A combat veteran, partially disabled by wounds, was put 
back on active duty by the Army of the United States not 
long ago. Five thousand more like Richard Montgomery, 
who lost his left forearm in aerial combat over Rangoon, 
Burma, in 1944, are expected to reenlist. They will be 
reviving a military tradition as old as our country, one well 
worth revival—The Invalid Corps. Here is its story. 


A GUARD DETACHMENT OF THE AMERICAN ARMY WAS 
marching a group of American military prisoners through 
the streets of Philadelphia. Other soldiers, on pass in the 
city, looked up to recognize the men on their way to the 
guardhouse as members of their own regiments. This was 
during the Revolution but the reaction was the same as it 
might be today. One of the watchers let out a yell that was 
the 1776 equivalent of: 

“They got some of our boys there. C’mon, let’s take ’em 
away from the blankety-blank MPs!” 

It looked easy. Some members of the guard detachment 
were lacking an arm and others were stumping along on 
peg legs. But when the dust cleared away, would-be res- 
cuers, revived by pails of water thrown over them by citi- 
zens, sat up to ask what outfit that tough guard detail 
belonged to and were told, “The Invalid Corps.” Whereat 
they doubtless snapped back with the 1776 version of 
“Oh yeah? Whadyuh mean ‘invalid’?” 

But it was true. In August, 1776, Congress had provided 
half pay for life for disabled veterans and created an Invalid 
Corps. Wounded officers and enlisted men capable of 
serving in the Corps were restored to full pay, but if they 
refused service were stricken from the pension rolls. By 
1777 the Corps consisted of eight 100-man companies. It 
efficiently performed guard and garrison duties. It also 
trained troops, becoming the first military school in the 
United States, with its officers contributing one day's pav 
per month for books. After the war, it was concentrated at 
West Point where it might have formed a first-rate nucleus 
for the Military Academy, founded a few years later. But 
our country then proceeded to set the tragic postwar pattern 
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for our armed forces, and Congress in 1784 r. 


entire American Army to eighty men. The In\ rok 
dwindled to seven officers and thirty noncon uae 
officers and privates, was disbanded and pension. 

The Civil War revived it and the Corps was inized 
anew in 1863. Federal casualties had been heavy, | \4 there 
was imperative need of able-bodied reinforcemen: hes. 
could be drawn from troops serving in rear areas |; why a 
replacements could be found in the thousands ren red yp 
fit for field duty by wounds, sickness, and other cavises, By: 
in spite of the desperate situation, enlistment ndards 
for the Invalid Corps were kept high. All were volunteer 
and no bounty was given. The personnel of ‘! Comps 
rightly regarded themselves and were regarded as a cory, 


d'élite. The Confederate Army followed suit with 4 simily; 
organization. 

The Corps was recruited to 491 officers and 17,764 en 
listed men by October 1863. It eventually reached th, 
strength of 762 officers and 29,852 troops. Men from all 
States filled the ranks; they were the Union Army's mos: 
truly national force except for its small contingent of 
Regulars. 

Given a distinctive uniform of sky blue with dark blu 
trimmings, its regiments, originally all of the infantn 
arm, though some later were transferred to the hospital 
corps, were composed of two battalions. The first battalions, 
armed with muskets, manned rear defense lines and 
guarded prisoners of war, acting also as provost and depot 
guards. Those duties were shared to some extent by second 
battalion men, all of whom had lost an arm or a leg; their 
armament was sword and revolver. Chiefly, however, they 
served as clerks and hospital orderlies. 

Few failures mar the Corps’ record. A contingent called 
out to suppress the New York City draft riots was disarmed 
and routed, but that may be ascribed to poor judgment by 
commanders who ordered a volley fired over the heads of 
the rioters. The Invalids were left with empty muskets at 
the mercy of a savage mob. 

By the end of the Civil War the Invalids’ designation 
had been changed to the Veterans Reserve Corps. Indeed 
their able service had been far from invalid-like. Al] who 
desired were mustered out in '65 with a fervent valedictory 
from the Provost Marshal General. 

The VRC gradually passed out of existence as a separate 
organization. Yet an amazing number of wounded veterans 
served on through our Indian wars. Some lacked an arm, 
a leg, or an eye; many had missing fingers and toes or were 
partly crippled by rheumatism. 

During the Second World War some of the principles on 
which the Corps had been based began again to operate 
Thousands, not qualified for overseas duty, did their sol 
diering in the United States under a limited service clas 
sification. A number of combat-wounded men were re 
tained in the service at their own request and given assign 
ments within their capabilities. On demobilization, they 
returned to civilian life. The lot of many of them was all to 
likely to range from an aimless existence in and out of vet 
eran’s hospitals to a precarious one on the pension rolls. 

A far brighter prospect opened when Richard \lont 
gomery, who is 29 and comes from Pittsburgh, was swom 
in again at his wartime grade of master sergeant, and the 
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lished a modern equivalent of the ancient and 
invalid Corps. Montgomery had made a plea 
‘perfectly capable of handling any number of 
Army” direct to General Dwight D. Eisen- 
€ of Staff. The War Department realized that 
many other veterans like this former Super- 
0 operator W ho possessed special skills and ex- 
eded by the Army in time of peace. 
\v’s decision was as wise as it was heart-warming. 
in serve his country better than those who have 
rable wounds in her defense or those who, de- 
physical limitations, eagerly desire to serve.— 


FaiRI JOWNEY. 


Grr-r-r! 

\ foreign army observer went on a practice march with 

my company one day, and heard a soldier say: 
Joy, oh boy—my dogs sure are growling!” 

be ‘planation, that the soldier referred to his own feet, 

t ba bserver more puzzled than ever 

That Saturday we had full field inspection, including 

itching. 

\|| dog tags out!” announced the First Sergeant. 

\s I prepared to explain that one, the foreign observer 
wked at me and smilingly shook his head to indicate he 
knew he never was going to understand—because he had 
ust learned that the soldiers were pitching their pup tents. 
SrropE NEWMAN. 


Next! 


\ly NOMINATION FOR TOP HONORS IN SMALLNESS AND 
meanness of character is a colonel who commanded a regi 
ment in which I once served as an enlisted man. A hero in 
World War I, Colonel Blank carried a silver plate in his 
head and it was a common complaint in his command that 
something essential had been misplaced in the interlude 
between the making of the hole in the skull and the inser- 
tion of the plate. 

His executive officer, whom I will charitably call Lieu 
tenant Colonel Stumblebum, had been a barber in civilian 

, and compensated for the indignities he suffered at the 
ands of his commanding officer by being as objectionable 
is possible to his inferiors in turn. 

Colonel Blank was possessed of a voracious appetite for 
nether extremities, particularly those attached to second 
ieutenants and it was his wont, whenever a lieutenant 

reported to him, to reprimand the junior officer for the 

r in which his hair was cut. It always was either too 
short or too long. As an added fillip for his sadistic and 


isted mind he would call in Colonel Stumblebum for a 


consultation. 
“Colonel Stumblebum,” 
xpert in these matters. Wouldn't you say that Lieu 
t Smith is badly in need of a trim? And maybe he 
nave a little more taken off the top and the side 
rtened just a trifle. What say, Stumblebum?” 
very man in the command knew of Stumblebum’s 


Colonel Blank would say, “you 


nsorial proclivities. And Stumblebum knew that 
knew of them. But, unnerved by his commander’s 
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tendency to fly into ungovernable rages with unpredictable 
results, Stumblebum would usher the lieutenant into his 
office, carefully analyze the junior’s hirsute problems and 
send him on his w ay with an admonition. 

Colonel Blank was relieved before the regiment went 
overseas. Where he went I do not know but this is certain. 
Of the three thousand odd men who served under him not 
one would ever willingly do so Captain A. U. 
SuGar. . 


again. 


7 
Dolce Far Niente—Bub! 


Michael Chinigo, correspondent for International News 
Service and temporarily with Headquarters, 3d Infantry 
Division, was more than mildly surprised when he strolled 
into a recently defended Italian style) pillbox during the 
invasion of Sicily and heard a field telephone ringing. All 
in the spirit of good clean fun, Chinigo answered it. 

“Quiere?” he demanded in the tongue of his ancestors. 

He found out quiere in rather short order. 
certain terms his caller, 


In no un 
1 Italian army brass hat, burst 
forth with a string of uid « e al tive, anxious inquiry, laugh 
y, all to the effect he 
but nev ertheless dis 
quieting report that an American landing was in the process 
of materializing. 
soldiers and, 


ing dismissal and demanding authority, 
had received a ridiculous, of course, 


Had his brave soldati seen aught of enemy 
if so, why in the name of Il Duce had not 
the information been phoned i in forthright? 

Chinigo soothed his volatile, but willing-to-be-placated 
auditor. “Non, signor,” he tutted. “Dolce far niente’ 

“Nothing; sweet idle ness.” By the ancestors of all the 
Popes, such a thing was not to be thought of, and the bearer 
of such false tidings should be reprimanded most severely 
Time for all good Italian generals to go back to sleep. They 
shall not pass. 

With the brass hat’s parting words still ringing in his 
ear, Chinigo must have grinned in the dismal light of the 
pillbox as he laid down the receiver, and got back to his real 
job—covering for the Hearst newspapers the early stages of 
the first American landing on enemy homeland—by then 
in the stage of unloading the first wave of LSTs. 
ANT Don Taccarrt. 


LIEUTEN 


Incredible 


My motor sergeant and mechanics swore this hi appened. 
In November of 1945, we got a new battalion CO, fresh 
from the States. He made an inspection of the battalion 
area. We had set up our motor pool in an old Jap factory 
building across the street from our quarters. 

As the new CO entered the motor pool, he noticed two 
of the mechanics greasing a jeep. He stopped and asked 
one of them if he had helped dig the grease pit. 
answered, “Oh, no, sir. The hole was 


The man 
already here. | 
guess the Japs were using it for a bomb shelter. All we did 
was put these boards around the sides to keep it from cay ing 
in. 

The Colonel, much perturbed, turned to the Battalion 
Motor Officer and said: “Lieutenant, see that the grease 
pit is filled in and a new one dug. We don’t want to use 
anything that the Japs used.”—Ex-Company ComMANDER. 
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Why UMT? 


The citizen, soldier or civilian, who believes in strong 
national defense has a hard row to hoe. Universal Military 
Training is important to any national defense scheme that 
the United States may adopt. Without a strong reservoir 
of even partially trained men, we cannot hope to last very 
long in an atomic war. There just won't be time to select, 
draft, train, and organize an army and still meet the pace 
that war will demand. Yet, opponents of UMT seem to be 
gaining headway. We had better get busy. 

The arguments against Universal Military Training are 
as varied as they are naive. Let's examine a few of them, 
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and although it might be insulting to the in 


ence of 
the average INFANTRY JouRNAL reader, answer: : a : 

UMT is too expensive. It certainly is ex ve, bu 
there is no cheaper way to do the job. It is mo: pensive 
to go on as we did in our past wars, and pay th penaltie 
for unpreparedness. Our usual unpreparedness . 1,9 cals 
expensive in dollars, but in lives as well. And i: we mys 
spell it out, take your choice: pay a few more do’ |rs a yea; 
in income tax to Uncle Sam, or pay what s foreign 
government says you shall pay. A conqueror won't be 4 
sensitive to American votes. 

UMT will ruin our youth. A young man who will Je 
the military service ruin him wasn’t much to bevin with 
He's going to learn about sex, and tobacco, and liquor some 


time, and if he hasn't been brought up properly to recog 
nize the place of these things in modern life, the wor 
UMT will do is to accelerate his dissolution. It is a fair be, 
that for every boy UMT ruins by exposing him to vice, j 
will save five by giving him what he needs to realize tha: 
he is a man. The “ruin our youth” cry is a strong indic 
ment of the very parents who use it. 

The clincher, of course, is what these tender souls expect 
the conquering power Cit can happen if we're not careful 
to do to our youth. Would a new Hitler or a new Tojo }x 
as kind to our boys as the United States Army? Would ; 
foreign noncom be more considerate of little Johnny's fee! 
ings? Would the protests of the do-gooders prevent a con 
queror from giving our young men the conqueror s version 
of UMT—or influence him not to use these youths for his 
own purposes? 

UMT will hurt the goals of the United Nations. Nobody 
and especially nobody in this postwar dog-eat-dog world 
respects weakness. The only way the United Nations wi 
get anywhere is to be backed by strong nations. To pres 
the United Nations idea vigorously, as we must and as we 
should, we must be strong enough to make our ideas stick 
When other nations show some willingness to disarm along 
with us, and when this disarmament can be accomplished 
by parallel action, this argument might have some weight 
Our ideas get a hearing in the United Nations because we 
are still strong; our voice will be softened if we make our 
selves weak. Other nations are not so unselfish; they wil! 
pounce on our weakness rather than appreciate it. 

A strong military force will make our military leader: 
want to use it. By the very nature of our form of govem 
ment, which we intend to keep for some time to come, the 
United States cannot make a sneak attack—and that is the 
way wars start these days. If we have to telegraph our 
punches by Congressional debate (and that is the way we 
must do it, thank Heaven), even unscrupulous American 
militarists (if there are any) will never get away with it 

A strong military force will invite attack. This one * 
hard to answer because of its very asininity. There never 
would have been a Pearl Harbor if Japan had respected out 
military might; Hitler would not have invaded Poland, or 
Russia, or any other country had he thought he was asking 
for what our British cousins call a “bloody nose.” 
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t need an army in an atomic push-button war. 
; people get! Let’s suppose the war does start, as 
ght, with New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
n, Detroit and Los Angeles wiped off the map. 
e do, bow our heads humbly and tell the enemy, 
irs?” No, we give him a dose of the same medi- 
yur own concealed launchers, or by means of our 
‘t, and then we go after him with airborne armies, 
nies, and the rest of a well balanced armed force. 
‘bs are still not in the two-for-a-nickel class, and 
ibly won't be in our lifetime. Atom bombs won't 
everybody in the United States, and they won't 
verybody in an enemy country. When the atom 
spent, or when profitable targets no longer exist, 
; will move out to take and occupy the enemy 

just as we have always done. 
meet the requirements of this second state, we need 
men and organized units. We will need them 
hin a day or two after the bombings, not 18 to 24 months 
is probable that our civil government will be so 
ved that the slow processes of selective service would 
A long training period such as we used in the 
late war would make us sitting ducks. If we don’t have the 
men, the matériel and the organization, we might as well 


be suicide. 


kiss our present form of government good-bye. 

If the opponents of UMT can dope out another way of 
providing these essentials, they haven't yet let the public 
in on the secret. 

UMT will lose us thousands of young scientists. The 
longest period of UMT that has been requested seriously 
is one year. A young man whose interest in higher educa- 
tion is so weak that his pursuit of knowledge is stopped by 
a years break in studies is hardly the nation’s hope as a 
scientist. For every young man whose interest in further 
study dies, there should be five who will for the first time 
use machines and scientific devices, and become aware of 
rganization and personnel problems—with the result that 
the desire to learn will be kindled. If the desire to learn is 
not sparked, he was a poor prospect to begin with. 

The arguments against UMT seem weak and unrealistic. 
It would be nice to dream of no more wars, but we have 
always had them and we might as well expect them until 
1 great change comes over the human race. One glance at 
the newspapers indicates that change is not yet here. We 
had better prepare ourselves for the worst even while we 
hope for the best. An integral part of the necessary prepara- 
tion is UMT. 
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Every Week Is Army Week 


The idea that instead of one day a whole week should be 
devoted to saluting the Army is a good one—as far as it goes. 
If we may paraphrase General Stilwell we would say that it 
is still 358 days short of what it should be. For every week 
should be Army Week. An adequate national defense re- 
quires the continuous attention of every citizen to the prob- 


lems of the Army. 
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Excellent Administrators 
The viewers-with-alarm have been sounding the tocsin 
against what they are inclined to call “the unhealthy emer- 
gence of military men into non-military posts of the govern 
ment.” The fact that military men chosen for cabinet posts, 
ambassadorships and high administrative positions are 
chosen only because they are the most able persons available 
escapes the critics, if they don’t evade it with casuistry. 

The appointment of General Marshall as Secretary of 
State was generally accepted as an admirable appointment 
and even most of the critics of military men in civilian posts 
were ungrudging in their praise. But they took the occa 
sion of the appointment to reaflirm again their Opposition to 
such trends and pointed to what they insist is an unhealthy 
condition. 

Military men do hold high posts in government. In the 
State Department, for example, Major General John H. 
Hilldring, retired, is General Marshall’s assistant secretary 
for occupied areas. He was appointed to the position by 
President Truman only because of his ability and knowl- 
edge. During the war General Hilldring was chief of the 
War Department's Civil Affairs Division and probably is 
better equipped to deal with the problems of occupation 
than any other American. 

Four military men are serving as ambassadors. In the 
most important post of ambassador to the Soviet Union is 
Lieutenant General Walter Bedell Smith, 
hower’s former chief of staff. 


General Eisen 
Neither wealth nor political 
influence can account for General Smith’s appointment to 
that post. It must have been sheer ability in handling deli 
cate situations that dictated the appointment. 

Is not the same true in the case of Vice Admiral Alan G. 
Kirk, USN, retired, ambassador to Belgium; General Thom- 

Holcomb, USMC, retired, ambassador to the Union of 
South Africa; and Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, USA, 
retired, ambassador to Panama? 

In Washington a number of military men have important 
jobs in the government. Major General Philip Fleming, an 
engineer, has been a top administrator in the government's 
public works field for several years. Major General Robert 
M. Littlejohn, former chief Quartermaster in ETO, is War 
Assets Administrator. And the Veterans Bureau, headed 
by General Omar N. Bradley, is also served by other mili 
tary men including Major General Paul R. Hawley, former 
Surgeon of the Eighth Air Force. 

Many government departments, notably the State De- 
partment, have discovered that the training and experience 
of wartime officers are a valuable asset for young career men. 
We have no substantiating figures but we suspect that the 
great corporations are aware of the same thing. 

The conclusion is inescapable. Army-trained men have 
the loyalty, the integrity, the administrative ability to make 
excellent public servants. And they are inured to the fact 
that continued Government service in most cases calls for 
personal financial sacrifices. It is to the Army’s credit that 
the Nation can use them in such numbers. 
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Battle Facts Saved Lives 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL 


ce | first went into the Army I have been a devoted 

the InFanrry Journat. During the War I was 
attentive to the feature “Battle Facts.” 

in ¢ ssue there was a short piece about the German prac 


e of siting two machine guns, one of them high, firing 
racer, and one low, firing ball. They would fire the tracer until 
ttacking forces, seeing it go by high overhead, would feel 


fe and get up, then Jerry would open up with grazing fire 
m the one firing ball, w ith disastrous results to the attacker. 
\fter ' re a! this piece I was so impressed that I told my pla 
toon about it next day. A squad leader remembered. Our first 


ve 


ght in combat he was leading his men up a mountain trail 
en he saw an arc of tracers go over high above them. “Hit 
i - dirt No sooner had he spoken, and gotten the men 
i down, than the savage snap of bullets tore the air a few inches 


thanks to “Battle Facts,” 
to save his squad, and accomplish his mission without 
the loss of a single man. 


r their prostrate bodies. He was, 


Joun CrEAGHE. 
der, Colorado. 
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“News of the Services” 
Blo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


| congratulate you on the new section, “News of the Ser\ 
| particularly enjoyed news of the current War Depart 


ment Projects. 
Coronet H. R. Matrruews 
Chapel Hill, Texas. 
7 4 4 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY Journal 
News of the Services” is what the doctor ordered. 


| was impressed with the fact that the Army is not likely 
lopt the T /O changes past the paperwork stage. Comes a 
what happens? Confusion and much shuffling and re 
organization of units. 
Why not give the new T 


O to the National Guard? The 
rd is still in the embryo stage and can absorb these 
inges in its stride. Little equipment has been issued and few 
pers have been enlisted as yet, so no mass reorganization 


pr ey ge of supplies is called for. 
it T/O specifies a smaller rifle company. This would 
hel we Guard units that are trying to build up to ten 
per enlisted men strength in order to be federally recog 
pized re interest will be created in the Guard through 
PRIL, 1947 


Me arial 





Mechanized outfits offer 
from Infantry drill and the cannoneer’s hop. 
here is much to be overcome in such a project, but many 


the addition of new units. 


an cm ape 


specialist officers and enlisted men of instructor capacity will 
be induced to enlist in the National Guard if offered the 
chance to play a part in this most important experiment 
BAKER, 


N.Y.N.G 


Epwin D. 
106th Inf 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
7 4 4 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Congratulations on “News of the Services” section. This puts 
my favorite magazine in a position where it not only keeps me 
up with the latest information on Infantry, but also of other 
events that happen and are You 
customer for life. 


I also like 


as your very 


important. now have a 
in other 


and Star.” 
Master SERGEANT JAMES Carey. 


“Cerebrations” and stories of life armies 


interesting story “Crescent 


New York, N. Y. 


Y y A 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


“News of the Services” is an added attraction to the best 
Service publication printed. 
It has been a number of years since I was a doughfoot, but I 


still believe that the 
magazine 


“Infantry Spirit,” 
, can be used as a model by 


as exemplified in your 
all arms and services 
Caprain Joun ALGER 


Camp Lee, Virginia 


A 7 y 
More Leadership Articles 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


The Journat should place more emphasis on the need for 
leadership and a comprehensive leadership training program 
a more comprehensive one than has existed in the past. 

Leadership implies more than a knowledge of an immediat 
problem. Knowledge of the most effective solution to that prob 
lem in the light of existing circumstances is the thing we ar 
after. All this requires at least a general knowledge of military 
history, social problems, and most important of all—a knowledg: 
of that more or less intangible subject human relations. 

Inasmuch as milit: Ary people in this country do not look upon 
themselves as a “caste” nor are they looked upon as such, but 
rather as a group of professional people charged with the grav 
est of responsibilities, | recommend that The INFANTRY JouR 
NAL go outside of the military 


itself for constructive articles 


and seek the thoughts of those in other professions. 
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Many eminent civilians would be able to present valuable 
contributions for the thinking and consideration of the ma- 
jority of your readers who are military personnel. 

The foregoing is submitted in reply to your request for sug- 
gestions and not as a criticism of your publication as it is now 
and | appreciate the opportunity of sending it to you. I appreci- 
ate the Journat itself for the contribution it is making now, 
in time of peace, possibly greater than its wartime contribu- 
tion. 


Cart V. Bovarp. 
Denver. Colorado 


Increase In Dues 
To the Editors of InrFanrry JouRNAL: 


I have been stationed in Ecuador for some months past and 
have just had the first opportunity to peruse some of the back 
issues of the good old INFANTRY JouRNAL. 

Yep, the Infantry is still Queen of Battles, to be sure, and 
the INrFanrry Journat still the Queen of military publications. 

During my absence my brother had the Coast Artillery 
Journal renew my membership in the Infantry Association. I 
now note in the January issue that the price is gonna be raised. 
I think you are making a mistake, if not at the moment, in 
the long run, but from the above you can see that I’m gonna 
still be an INrFaNrry JouRNAL admirer. To that end, the en- 
closed money order is to bring me the INFANTRY JouRNAL for 
two years instead of one. 

Gerorce W. Matven. 
Wilton, New Hampshire. 


> All printing costs have increased during the past year—not 
just a modest increase but a big jump. The Journat has 
run at a loss for many years but income from book service has 
usually offset that loss. With increased costs the loss on the 
magazine became so great that it was quite necessary to raise 
the subscription dues though we regretted the necessity. 
Even with large quantities of advertising, of which the 
Journat has none, most commercially produced magazines 
have had to increase subscriptions for the same basic reasons. 
’ Y Y 


New Methods 
To the Editors of Inranrry JourNAL: 


Your magazine has been a continual source of interest to 
me in the last six years. We all look forward to it for clarifica- 
tion of new manners and methods that have been extracted 
from the combat lessons. 

Caprain R. S. SuMNER. 
G2 Opns GHQ FEC, APO 500 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 
7 
Small-Unit Actions 


To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 


Keep up the good work, but how about some more Battle 
Facts, and histories of small units in action on the different 
fronts? 

I would like to see some reports on the fighting that took 
place around Strasbourg and the Vosges Mountains. 

Rosert E. Simmons. 

Hub City, Apt. 4B. 

Marysville, California. 

» We intend to publish many such articles, but now we must 
select combat material on the basis of whether it points a 
lesson of tactics or leadership of definite value to the present 
and future Army. 

We would like to do justice to every fighting Infantry 
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outfit. But there were so many that it would 


. ° " take 
the entire space in twenty to thirty years of | se 6 
cover them all impartially. 
We much appreciate all editorial advice rece; 
t 4 7 
Airborne Articles 
To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 
Have received more benefit than usual from iene 
especially from such articles as General Gavin's rborne 


operations. Keep such articles coming. 
LizuTENANT James J. Doc: Ip 
558th OM GP, CBS Coal Dist. Det. 
APO 168, c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 
2. eae 
Understanding of Men 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The Journat shows an understanding of men that makes jt 
valuable material for anyone, civilian or military, who wants 
to profit by what has been learned in time of stress 

R. E Gi AETZ 


Columbus 1, Ohio. 


Chin-Strap Injuries 
To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 


In your July 1946 issue Captain Douglas Lindsay, a bat. 
talion surgeon in the 29th Division, writes that he knew of no 
cases where men had had their necks broken while wearing 
chin straps buckled. 

I think a few facts he omitted may well be important. Captain 
Lindsay did not hit the 29th Division until after some 85 per 
cent of its casualties had been acquired. Second, a Graves Regis 
tration officer of my acquaintance cited seven cases of men with 
chin straps fastened and necks broken, men otherwise un 
marked. Third, Captain Lindsay fails to take into considera 
tion the fact that when we hit combat—the actual! fire-fight- 
platoon leaders had other things on their minds than making 
sure chin straps were fastened. Hence, as soon as the first shot 
was fired many men put their chin strap around back of their 
helmets. 

I believe in the steel helmet, but I also am of the opinion 
that it was much better to fasten the chin strap to the rear 
of it than around one’s neck, where it was a constant nuisance 
as well as a menace in cases of: shells such as those of the 
screaming meemie (Nebelwerfer) which do have terrific con 
cussion. 

Captain Lindsay cites the example of a man in a close 
column hit by an artillery shell and states that the men around 
him were only shaken up. All I can say is that it must have been 
a shell from one of those short-barreled 75s the German Infan 
try Cannon Company used. The damage tends to be much 
greater as a rule. 

Captain Lindsay was a good surgeon and extremely helpful 
in the somewhat easy-going, town-to-town fighting w: found 
ourselves in when he joined us. He always wanted to get the 
aid station right up there, which might not have w rked s 
well back in Normandy. 

H. J. Gorpon, Jr 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


Army Clothing 
To the Editors of INFanrry JourNAL: 


Here is my two cents’ worth on Army clothing. 
I agree with Captain Redlegs about the sombrero. It i 
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:nything we have had since. It keeps the sun out 
nd the rain from running down the back of your 
present moment I am wearing a canvas hat for 

_ which has the same qualities and is somewhat 


eep the tin hat? I never saw one that was struck 

trated. Floyd Gibbons was lucky that the bullet 
eye struck that first and afterwards went through 
f it had struck the helmet first, 1 suppose it would 
+ killed him. 

a shoe similar to the parachute troops’ shoe for 
a of walking. It keeps out the splash of ordinary 
rmits trousers to be tucked into it. The knee-high 

r half boots, add unnecessary weight and too much 


eeches are best for bush work, but they are diff- 
nto, as you know, and add the button problem. 
louse that we gave up to be dressed like the English 
In the tropics it could be worn without shirt or 
In cold weather it protected the throat. It does not 
cktie tied in a hangman’s noose for an enemy to 


vercoat should be double-breasted and long enough to 
yn on to keep the seat of your pants dry. The rain coat 
ild be very light. Worn over the overcoat it will keep you 
Where an overcoat is not needed a little dampness will 
y)any harm. 
» back to the shoes, I believe all German boots were in- 
ily made. Hobnails and rubber heels are both dangerous 
h stones. 
Coronet Rosert R. McCormick. 
lower, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
) The evidence is that the helmet saves lives, especially from 
glancing bullets and fragments. 


y y 
“The Court-Martial System”’ 


the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


In the last issue of the Journat, I was greatly interested in 


Colonel! Wiener’s article on “The Court-Martial System.” | 

gree with it almost altogether and believe that most people 

xcept those influenced by sob-sister articles in our daily wailing 
) 


press do too. 
However, about one part of his article, I do disagree most 
eartily. It brings back the most unpleasant memories of the 

Army | have. 
Not even the morning I went into a minefield to bring out 
ne of my men who had accidentally detonated a “Bouncing 
etty’ seems as bad to me as a morning many months later in 
pan en the Regimental Exec called me into the Colonel's 
thee and the two explained to me that as TJA I was to see the 
vedi of the court and tell him that the man I was trying 
that day must be convicted and given the maximum sentence! 
This has been on my mind ever since, yet there were no wit- 
nesses and when has any court taken the word of a mere first 
gainst that of the “chicken” colonel? That man was really 
othcer or gentleman in any sense of the words. He came to 
us from the “old country” after the war was over and started 
(ting up very strict rules, taking company-punishment 
powers away from the company commanders and making it all 
nt rtial-yes, even courts-martialling men because their 
neld jackets were unbuttoned. He even threatened me with 
‘ourts-martial because I told him that some of the cases were 
ite for a “Special” but should have been settled by 


ny commander. 


B 
Jay 


t by 


In view of this one extremely bad experience, | have a sug 
gestion to make. At least take the naming of the members of 
courts out of the jurisdiction of their regimental commanders. 
Make it less partisan by assigning persons from a different out 
fit entirely to try the case, and do not let the commanding ofhcer 
of the accused officer or enlisted man be the one to review the 
case. 

The set-up of courts is OK. Possibly the addition of good non- 
coms to the court might help. But removal of temptation from 
the baby tin gods on wheels who sometimes get into command 
would make courts more objective and less objectionable. 

Oh, yes, if you are curious, the man was found guilty and 
sentenced to the maximum. He would have been anyway for 
he was undeniably guilty. Yet on the technicality that the Colo- 
nel gave me that order alone, he should have been freed. I do 
not believe in babying the guilty but in that case the € 
was most guilty 


Yolonel 
and I fear that I was guilty, too. But most 
guilty of all was a system that allowed a man to use his rank in 
this way. 


Discusrep Ex-TJA. 


Bayonet Attacks 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I notice in your Letters to the Editors page that there is some 
controversy about the use of bayonets in the ETO. Many out- 
fits will make the vague statement that “we attacked with 
fixed bayonets,” but I want to ask this simple question: Who 
will come forward and state that he himself was eyewitness to 
a bayoneting? 

On several occasions I was the platoon leader of the assault 
platoon in night attacks which in the official War Department 
histories are labeled as “bayonet charges,” but I never saw a 
man bayoneted. Yes, we attacked with bayonets fixed, but the 
fighting and killing was done with tommy gun fire, rifle fire, 
and hand gren aes. I have yet to meet the man who will state 
that he personally witnessed : 1 bayoneting. 
Mayor Davin E. Minorra. 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


ec.” = 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Since writing you on January 8 concerning bayonet fighting 
in the ETO, I came across an outstanding example of hand-to- 
hand combat with the bayonet during my research for an article 
on the 4th Division Association. It is contained 
accompanying an award of the Medal of Honor: 

“Lieutenant Colonel George L. Mabry, Jr., 0390036, In 
fantry, Army of the United States, was commanding the 2d 
Battalion, 8th Infantry Regiment, in an attack through the 
Hiirtgen Forest near Schevenhutte. Germany, on 20 Novem 
ber 1944. During the early phases of the assault, the leading 
elements of his battalion were halted by a minefield and immo- 
bilized by heavy hostile fire. Advancing alone into the mined 
area, Colonel Mabry established a safe route of passage. He 
then moved ahead of the foremost scouts, personally leading the 
attack, until confronted by a booby-trapped double concertina 
obstacle. With the assistance of the scouts, he disconnected the 
explosives and cut a path through the wire. Upon moving 
through the opening, he observed three enemy in foxholes 
whom he captured at bayonet point. Driving ste adily forward, 
he paced the assault against three log bunkers which housed 
mutually supported automatic weapons. Racing up a slope 
ahead of his men, he found the initial bunker deserted, then 
pushed on to the second where he was suddenly confronted 
by nine onrushing enemy. Using the butt of his rifle, he felled 


1 a citation 
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one adversary and bayoneted a second before his scouts came 
to his aid and assisted him in overcoming the others in hand 
to-hand combat. Accompanied by the riflemen, he charged the 
third bunker under point-blank, small-arms fire and led the 
way into the fortification from which he prodded six enemy 
at bayonet point. Following the consolidation of this area, 

Colonel Mabry led his battalion across 300 yards of fire swept 
terrain to seize elevated ground upon w hich he established a 
defensive position which menaced the enemy on both flanks 
and provided his regiment a firm foothold on the approach 
to the Cologne plain. Colonel Mabry’s superlative courage, 
daring, and leadership an operation of major importance 
exemplify the finest characteristics of the military service.” 


Cotonet GEerpeN F. JoHNsON. 


New York. 


Schenectady, 


1 1 7 
lo the Editors of InFanrry JourNaL: 


In your January 1947 issue I’ve run across a request for more 
information regarding the use of fixed bayonets for other than 
night assaults. So I'm sending the following quotation from 
I'he Gray Bonnet—the combat history of the 121st Infantry, 
8th Infantry Division, which was at the time attached to the 
83d Infantry Division as CT 121. The mission was the liquida- 
tion of the pocket of resistance at Dinard and St. Malo, France. 
lime: 1330 hours, August 12, 1944. 

Captain Arthur W. Kaiser spearheaded the attack of the 
2nd Battalion forces upon the fortified line of the enemy. Far 
in advance of his men, he courageously led his company 
through antipersonnel minefields, barbed-wire entanglements, 
tank barriers and grazing machine-gun fire from pillboxes and 
bunkers. Patrols of adjacent units reached the rear of the bat 
talion objective and limited the company’s fire to small arms 
and grenades. 

‘When the objective was in assault range, Captain Kaiser 
moved out ahead of his troops to begin a bayonet and grenade 
In the bitter hand-to-hand fighting that ensued 29 
prisoners were Cc aptured and he avy 
the enemy. 


( hi irge. 
casualties inflicted upon 
It was indeed a “rugged affair.” | might add, too, that Cap 
tain Kaiser received the Silver Star for this action—posthu 
mously 

Wn. 


Cot. N. Kinrner. 


Canton, Ohio. 


Gas Scare 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


| have yet to hear of or read about any gas scares, or sup 
posed gas attacks, in the late war. I have thought that your 
readers might like to hear of a gas scare I experienced while 
with the 53lst Ack-Ack attached to the 30th Infantry Di 
vision. 

It was somewhere in the hedgerows north of St. Lé, shortly 
before the July 25 breakthrough. We were set up in a small 
field, with artillery, ack-ack, and other supporting troops all 
around. Across the road a company of the 117th Infantry was 
resting. 

Long-range artillery quite regularly sent in rounds to our 
rear and right rear. 

It was a fine, still, early evening, everything was quiet, 
when two shells crashed in to our right rear. We could see a 
gray or white smoke go up. Immediately small-arms fire was 
heard in the valley. We thought it was a counterattack but soon 
could hear the shots were in threes, and the cry of “Gas! Gas!” 
drifted in. 
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All was confusion as we passed on the cry and | 


on in record time. One of our crew was sleepin ae 
awake only long enough to put on his mask. Ano: . a 
because he couldn’t find his, grabbed a Kraut ma put it 
on. 

Nothing more happened; finally someone “tes: = 
soon we all were testing and sniffing, but could s; hing 
So our masks were removed but kept ready. 

With the Infantry it was confusion too. They lin 
how they had soaked blankets with water to cov: © men 


who had lost or junked their masks. 

A jeep driver at our battery command post, \ told 
couldn't find his mask, but soon just walked a: 
“There’s no gas, I’m not dead yet!” 

Later, about dark, another cry of “Gas!” came 
we sniffed and tested, and kept our masks ready, n hap 
pened. It was an awful, peculiar feeling, to be laug! 
but very serious and scary at the time. 

Were any of the INFanrry JourNAL’s readers in (| 


Malt 
or know of any others? 
Byron A. Pevrerson 
Pocahontas, lowa. 
4 7 4 
Rifle Squad 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


During the European campaign I was wounded and perma 
nently disabled while serving with A Company, 71st Infantn 
44th Division. For this reason I will probably never again sec 
military service, but through the INFanrry Journat | hay 
kept abreast of the changes being made in the Infantry, and as 
I shall always be interested in its future, I would like to men 
tion an idea for the basic rifle squad which we used success 
fully in combat. 

Due to combat casualties the basic twelve-man rifle squad was 
generally considerably reduced in active strength. For this 
reason platoons were very often effectively reduced throu: gh the 
loss of an entire reserve squad. During the fight for Sarrebourg 
France, I was made an acting squad leader and was given six 
replacements with which to form a skeleton squad. We acquired 
two BARs in addition to the one I had been using; divided the 
squad into three two-man BAR teams, and had the assistant, 
armed with the M1, carry an extra belt of loaded BAR clips 
This use of three teams and squad leader gave us extreme 
maneuverability and fire power more than equal to that of 
normal squad. ‘We frequently used this squad with great suc 
cess in night reconnaissance patrolling, and in one instance 
caused the surrender of an enemy artillery fire control post 
who believed they were being fired upon by an entire platoon 

I do not think this seven-man squad should be a regular pl 
toon strength team unless increased to four or five such squads 
to the platoon, but it proved an effective combat unit under 
pressure of normal squad casualties. 

I believe, as do many Infantrymen, that the BAR is ' he best 
small-unit, ground combat weapon. Every foot soldier, not just 
BAR men alone, should be made to operate, under: tand, and 
appreciate it thoroughly. It should, however, be relieved of its 
cumbersome rifle stock. Perhaps a reinforced recoil spring 
chamber with a butt-plate attached, as on the Johnson mn LMG 
M1944, could be used. The BAR bipod, though seldom used 
should always be retained by the gunner for accurate cictensive 
firing. 

Epwin R. SHAcKLeTon, JF 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
OURNAL 
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Qur literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand te receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
he rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
ations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Sheepskin 


last day of duty at my former station, the execu 

cer called me into his office and to my surprise took 
in to see The General. The General told me | 

a good job, and that he was glad to see I was 

) opportunity to attend school. He said he wanted 
this personally before the ceremony that after- 


: ceremony he mentioned so casually was news to 

The General handed me an order he had 

It entitled me to wear the Army Commendation 
Not much you might say, but I was impressed. 

as impressed because this lowest-r: inking award rated 

personal oe yeiggcomamne of 

von it rated < 


he n 


general. In 
impressive than any 
the ceremonies for any of the higher awards I had re- 
ved. But that was not all. 
[hat afternoon when The 


a three star 


cere mony more 


General pinned the ribbon 
my chest he handed me a document neatly rolled and 
| with a bright ribbon. It was the citation to the Com 

nendation Ribbon I had just received. It was neatly 

printed in jet black on good bond paper in Old English 
type. My name, dates, and other pertinent data were let 
tered in the same style. The insigne of the service I be 
to was embossed in gold in the center, and at the 
ttom there appeared the official seal, and The General 
mself had signed it. 

rly it was something 


nged t 


frame, something to be 
ight to mind the time I had been awarded the DSC. 
1) months after the action (in Sicily) and only hours 
ving the staging area for the hards and embarka 
D-Day I was whisked into the CG's office. Five 
later | was on my way to board the APA in the 


way out I met the G-1; he said the original copy 
ition hadn’t been signed yet, but that it would 
vn to me through channels later on. The copy I 
it the ceremony in the CG's office was a mimeo- 
py on cheap paper. There were about ten others 
ne order and the paragraph referring to me was 
k page. 


got back to the States I tried to locate the original 
947 


copy. My first letter to the old organization went ignored 
The se ‘cond one yielc led an unsigned Ce irbon COpy on onion 
skin paper. | never did receive the original. 

Is a cheap looking mimeogr: iphed citi 1010n ap proprik ate to 
the medal re warding a gallant act? I don't believe it is. I 
believe that our present aw ards would mean much more 
if they were accompanied by appropriately printed and 
signed citations. 

Maybe | 
Mavbe | 


want to prov e to the kids that it was their old man Ww ho won 
the war. And maybe these citations, suitably printed and 


Maybe I’m quite proud of the awards I won. 
want to frame the citation sO everyone can see it. 


signed and sent to those veterans winning decorations in 
the past war, would help promote good will toward the 
\rmy. 


Mayor Davin E. Minorra 
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The Case of the Caliber .30 “‘Lung”’ 


The accompanying sketch shows what queer things peo 
ple will do under the impetus of war. It is not an artist's 


conception of an underwater demolition expert using a 


rifle as a periscope; it depicts an actuz i] experiment to see 
whether an infantryman could breathe 
under water. 
the Pacific, 


through his rifle 

The test was prompted by our casualties in 
when landing forces had to wade under fire 
through waist-deep water for considerable distances. 

I wondered why the soldier caught in water anywhere 
from neck- to thigh-deep could not open his bolt, put his 
rifle muzzle in his mouth, duck under water, and breath 
through the bore while the bullets ricocheted harmlessly 
above him. “crash dive” he 
could then dig his heels into the coral and, with his body in 
a crouch or p% artially reclining on his back, proceed to shor 
in comparative tr. inquility. 

I conjured up a picture in which inf: intrymen left their 
landing craft out on the reef well out of easy rifle range 


Having executed a successful 


and to the consternation ol the Ww aiting Japs immedi: ite ly 
disappeared into the shallow water of the lagoon, leaving 
nothing but some Then 
they would suddenly reappear in the seaweed on the edge 
of the beach with resultant fatal 
defenders. 


bobbing rifle butts to shoot at. 


consequences to the 
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You see, when I was a child I had read, as all good chil 
dren do, the story of the pioneer lad who, pursued by In- 
dians, plucked a hollow reed, leaped into the water, and 
breathing through the reed, took his ease like an under- 
water Moses in the bulrushes until the Indians got tired of 
looking for him and went home. If a pioneer boy could 
fool the Indians with a reed, why couldn't an infantryman 
confound the Japs with a rifle bore? 

Well, as a result of my experiments, two things are evi- 
dent: first someone was a right tall liar—unless he meant a 
hollow log instead of hollow reed; second, if any soldier ever 
goes ashore under water by breathing through the bore of 
his weapon, it will be a 40mm. gun or larger. 

I breathed through a .30 caliber bore on land; it seemed 
easy enough. But under water it was a different story. The 





pressure on the chest even a foot or two under the surface 
is usually unnoticed by the casual underwater swimmer, 
but its effect is considerable. To exhale, forcing the col- 
umn of air up the bore, did not take much effort, but when 
it came to inhaling, even the small pressure on the lungs 
plus the smallness of the bore made it a tremendous effort. 
| was winded after thirty seconds’ time and twenty yards’ 
travel. Furthermore the effort to compress my lips to form a 
watertight connection with the muzzle tired my lip muscles 
until they relaxed and let water into the bore. Toward the 
end I was alternately strangling, and spouting water from 
the breech like a whale with a leaky blowhole. 

That was not all. Clad in swimming trunks I was able to 
sink beneath the surface, stay down, and make fair progress. 
But in uniform with equipment I could not stay down; the 
trapped air in the fabric held me up. Of course after about 
twenty minutes my equipage began to get water-soaked and 
I could sink better—but if I had had to submerge to dodge 
Jap lead I would have been dead by that time. 

Specially trained men stripped of most of their clothing 
and equipment and using a large rubber mouthpiece over 
their gun muzzles might be able to cover a hundred yards 
before being forced to the surface for air, but it is doubtful. 

So, I must sadly admit, my caliber .30 “lung” was a 
colossal flop. I am suggesting that the book about the pioneer 
boy and his reed be barred from the mails as a delusion and 
a snare, or that it be plainly labeled as a fairy tale. 

But I hope my attempt will stimulate others to go ahead 
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on the problem. Perhaps a gas mask having ' 

that can be disconnected from the canister, c! ln 

rifle muzzle, and poked above the surface, will . ot h 
How about it, gadgeteers? 


hose 


Capra E. RB ILD 
¢ © 


Building a Winning Pistol Team 


To build a winning pistol team you must h 


sound 
material. There isn’t one individual out of fiy: ake) 
who can shoot a pistol good enough to be consider: as po 
tential material. True, there are a great many who can 
qualify as expert over the prescribed pistol course but these 
are veritable tyros when stacked up against competition 


gunners. To collect a winning five-man aggregation you 
must find those rare marksmen who have that necessary 
spark which sets them apart from the mill-run handgunners, 

Eliminations are the life’s blood of any pistol team. They 
must be a never-ending affair. After the first elimination 
the pistol squad should be established at some ten to twenty. 
five members. Before a match an elimination can be fired 
by all members of the squad to select the high scoring five. 
From month to month the top shooters will vary somewhat 
and for that reason an excess of available material should 
always be at hand. Too, it is conducive to better scores if n 
shooter feels that his spot on the team is clinched. 

Match shooting, both for teams and individuals, is by n 
means confined to the caliber .45 Service pistol. A pistol 
team that competes even locally will find that in addition 
to the .45 auto pistol all members must possess and fire the 
.38 revolver and the .22 automatic pistol. State, sectional 
and national matches program their events so that the 
preponderance of firing is with the .22 and the .38, the .45 
pistol running a poor third. It follows, logically, that ample 
practice must be given to these weapons if the team is going 
to win all down the line. 

To win, a pistol team must practice, not two months of 
the year or six months, but year-long. Anything short o! 
that will not produce a team capable of entering anything 
like top-flight competition. Pistol match shooting is today 
on a par with big-time golf, tennis and other amateur 
sports insofar as the caliber of the competitors is concerned 
A winning pistol squad must fire at least three times 
week and from one season to the next. If you doubt this, 
take a look at the ranking police teams, which today hold 
ninety per cent of the national records. They have followed 
such a training regime for years. 

An indispensable part of the winning team is a compe 
tent coach. He should be a veteran gunner with many 
years of match shooting under his belt. I have always com 
tended that the very best coach is the marksman who can 
outshoot every man on his squad. It is an indisputable fact 
that, whether the game be golf, Kelly pool or handgunning, 
we listen more attentively tu the fellow who invariably beats 
us—the champion, that is. If the team coach is a champion, 
or ex-champion, his job is infinitely easier. Unfortunately 
every pistol team cannot be blessed with a ranking marks 
man as the coach. The next best thing to do then is © 
utilize that gunner who, by reason of past expe rience, 
temperament and good judgment, is the most a choice. 

Practice firing must include all guns each time the 
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the range. The author has found that this 
uld be divided about as follows: 
22 caliber 
20 shots, slow, 50 yds 
10 shots, timed, 25 yds 
20 shots, rapid, 25 yds 
38 caliber 
20 shots, slow, 50 yds 
10 shots, timed, 25 yds 
20 shots, rapid, 25 yds 
45 caliber 
20 shots, slow, 50 yds 
20 shots, timed, 25 yds 
20-30 shots, rapid, 25 yds 
ial graphs must be maintained on each member 
These will indicate where each man is weak 
e coach may then apply prompt remedial action. 
culiar fact that when the gunner gets his scores 
king at 50 yards something quite often goes wrong 
| fire, or the opposite may be true. When this occurs 
. better cure than to concentrate on the below-par 
9 the course of fire, that is give the rapid fire twice 
uch practice. It is up to the coach to see to these and 
merable other details all of which go toward building 
winning pistol team. 
Mayor Cuartes AsxIns. 
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School for Noncoms 
World War II was a “Sergeant’s War” according to many 
generals, therefore wouldn’t it have been expected that a 


r training effort would have been devoted to keeping 


e caliber of our sergeants at a high level? Our lieutenants 
were trained at the finest officer candidate schools in the 
vorld, our senior officers got equally good instruction at 
vice schools and Leavenworth, our privates were well 
trained by the IRTC’s. But our noncoms? 
Mostly they trained themselves! 
Some regiments and divisions had NCO schools; fre- 
uently with such marked success that they surprised their 
However, with combat attrition taking its toll, the 
rained men thinned out rapidly. Their re pk acements, 
ving fresh from IRTC’s (Cand frequently fresh from too 
auch Repple-Depple boredom), simply could not fill their 
wes. That this trouble plagued our enemy also was seen 
the difference between the German infantry divisions 
neountered in Normandy and the Volksgrenadier divisions 
later, which had only a scattering of trained noncoms. 
that our Regular. Army is once more being reduced 
be r modest size, it is even more essential that our 
NCOs be well trained. Indeed, if we are called upon to 
million eighteen-year olds each year we will have 
the enlisted ‘cadre available to do it properly. 
iggestion is to establish an NCO School at Fort 
comparable to the Officer Candidate School. Ex. 
ilities are available. Let Leavenworth and the Na- 
Var College train our next crop of generals. Let 


someone else train cooks, typists, and truck drivers. This 
school will train sergeants—platoon sergeants and squad 
leaders. The proper selection of students will be important 
and will require careful consideration. Our school will 
teach how a point or an outpost works, how an enemy ma 
chine gun can be knocked out, how to dispatch that sniper 
quickly, and similar tactical problems. The well trained 
NCO must know his fundamentals backwards and for 
wards, so basic subjects must be taught thoroughly. The 
student will fire every weapon used by the infantry 
battalion, and he will be taught how to pass on his knowl 
edge to others. He must be an expert in close order drill 
extended order, scouting and patrolling, map reading and 
other basic subjects. Such a course will require three o1 
four months, but in my opinion it would represent as sound 
an investment as our country could make. 

Everyone I have talked with 
ble. | lowever, 
the weather, 


agrees that the idea is feasi 
as someone remarked “Everyone talks about 
but no one seems to do anything about it.” 
Why don’t we do something about NCO training? 


LIEUTENANT CoLonet WALDEN F. Woopwarp 
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“Efficiency Reports | Have Known” 


The incident related below illustrates an injustice that 
was, and still is, possible. 

In the summer of 1933 I was 
three officers, all Regular Army, to organize and administet 
a company, of the Veterans’ Component of the CCC, com 
posed entirely of members enrolled directly from the Bonus 
Army of that year. 
Belvoir, 


assigned as one of the 


The company was organized at Fort 
and shortly thereafter sent to Vermont, with such 
equipment as could be scraped together around Belvoir, and 
dumped down in the mountains about five miles out of 
town over as atrocious a mountain road as you could expect 
to see. 

As a recently promoted first lieutenant, and the junior of 
the company, I was appointed mess and supply officer, 
along with the other odd jobs that fall to the lot of the 
junior. On the first efficiency report the company com 
mander, a captain, rated me “superior” as mess officer and 
supply officer, and on a few of the personal traits and I felt 
I had earned it. But the report was indorsed by an officer of 
another branch (not Infantry) whose he: idquarte rs was 
some hundred or more miles away, and who, to the be St of 
my knowledge and belief, had never visited the camp and 
would not have known me had he met me. His indorsement 
on the report read substantially as follows: “ 
above report except that in Par and [those in which 
I was rated “Superior” } I inet rate this officer as ‘Satis 
factory.” 


I concur in the 


( OLONEL, Engineers. 


The Journat wonders how many officers there are in 


all components to whom this didn’t happen at least once. 
The lowering of ratings, sight unseen, is one of the worst of 
all the efficiency report unfairnesses._ 














'y 


— 


MEET OUR © 


COLONEL M. E. BARKER 1S Commandant of the 


Chemical Warfare Corps School at Edgewood Arsenal, 


. 
(page 26 


Maryland. A Journat old-timer, he served as chemical 
ofhcer with number of units in North Africa and 
Italy 


* 


While serving with the historical section, AFHQ, LYNN M. 
page 29) was sent in 1945 to Grenoble to gather 
historical data on Allied activities in conjunction with 
the Maquis of Southern France. The Vercors group was 
the most important one he investigated and he was able 
a great deal of the area with survivors. Dis 
charged as a major, Mr. Case now is associate professor 
of European History at the University of Pennsylvania. 


* 


MAJOR GENERAL JOHN R. DEANE (page 38) based his book, 
[he Strange Alliance, on his wartime experiences as 
head of the US Military Mission to the Soviet angel 
ment. The book, steadily climbing on best-seller lists, i 
a well written account of a thankless job, plus some iis 
passionate comment on the Soviet mind which takes on 
new interest with each edition of the daily newspapers. 
General Deane served as an enlisted man for a short time 


CASI 


to yo Over 


in 1917 before being commissioned a second lieutenant of 
Infantry in the Regular Army. He is a graduate of the 
C. & G. S. School, the War College, and Benning 


courses 


* 


Mayor MACK J. JORDAN (page 15) began to think about the 
replacement problem while he commanded repple 
depple company in England. His further experiences in 
kicking around the system as a casual officer prompted 
him to write up his conclusions. A cavalryman, he 
finished his share of the war in Valley Forge General 
Hospital, until he returned to civilian life last summer. 


* 


(CAPTAIN EDMUND G. LOVE \page 5) will be remembered by 


JouRNAL readers as the author of “Those Little Ribbons” 
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> 
and “The 27th’s Battle for Saipan.” He get . 
ground and facts for his stories of the Pacific \\ ar fron 
covering every campaign in the Central P fron 
Makin to Okinawa as an Army combat historian. H, 
now is employed in a civilian c capacity by the rD 
yartment to assist in the writing of the official history 


the Pacific War. 


* 


Dr. ALBERT N. MAYERS (page 45) has a broad background as 
a practicing psychiatrist. His troop experience was with 
the 94th Infantry Division. Now he is practicing ir 


New York City. 
a 


Major GENERAL ORLANDO WARD (page 24) is an old Jou 
NAL standby. His frequent contributions on tactics and 
training combine farsighted, forward thinking with th 

seasoning of experience. His wartime duties included 
command of the Ist Armored Division in North Afric 
and the 20th Armored in the ETO, plus tours as con 
mandant at the Tank Destroyer and Field Artillen 
schools. This article is based on his experience with th 
6th Infantry Division on occupation duty in Korea 


* 


JorL w. wesTBRooK (page 17) served as a captain w ith the 
36th Division in Italy and Southern France. He con 
tributed a Battle Fact article called “All-Around Defens 
to the wartime JouRNAL. 


* 


Our two contributors to the International Military Surve\ 
(page 64) have made many appearances in the pages 
The INFANTRY JourNAL. G.v. has been writing on m 
tary subjects for many years. ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE \ 
born in Vienna and educated at the University of Mi 
nich. He became a citizen in 1938 and is a specia 
lecturer on international relations at the University & 
Pennsylvania and instructor in political and 
geography at Temple University. He is the 
Geopolitics and The Balance of Tomorrow. 
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A Common Purpose 


TESTAMENT: Lire Srorres sy DisaBLep 
authors) Edited by Don M. Wolfe. 


HE PURPLE 
Vererans. (Fifty three 
eface by John Dos Passos. Stackpole Sons. 361 Pages; II- 


n Wolfe, Professor of English at American University in 

n, eal six months instructing and guiding the 

of this book—fifty-three men and women who brought 

university a common purpose. [his purpose was, in 

“To become counsellors to disabled veterans, to 

nd succor, to build life anew for their own families and 

milies of the disabled like themselves.” But their im 

ite purpose under Wolfe’s instruction was to write. He 

n, with understanding, into autobiographical self-expres- 

sion There are over a hundred brief stories here, some of early 

born of war, and a few of times after the war and 

ggle to meet life at what was at least a temporary and 
deeply felt disadvantage. 


VW rds 


| wish there were better ways to bring this book to the 
lt was written for civilians and from it they could gain, 

te the average briefness of the stories and the fact that 
we far better at writing than others, as full an under- 
g of their army of W orld War II as they could from 
m4 I know. Not a little of this would come from the 
varmth of expression in the editor’s introduction in which he 


But in 


nai 
w | 


ikes known to us each man and woman of his class. 
stories and sketches themselves, in the illustrations by Leon 
id Pearl and Leonard Sansone, are the young men and women 

hem ot their varied statements on life through the art of 
riting, their degrees of self-understanding and hope, pes 


mism, Or resistance to the rough circumstances of existence. 
is John Dos Passos says in his preface, “These young men 
and women] have uncovered a much larger segment of the 
lity of our time than they themselves seem to have been 
ware of 
\t fi 


\t hrst | thought it might have been a mistake to publish 
ich a book. Work of the best five or six writers of the group 
t not something from them all. They could not all be 
titers or promising writers. No, but they all have something 
‘say, and to say it in a group effort, a group expression of 
‘tythree lives with not just one thing in common, disable- 
hent, but many things, to include youth, war, combat experi- 
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ence, and American dey elopment this was a sound idea. 


For 
the book is a document, a record of group endeavor, more than 
a literary work. Distribution and wide appeal—the book could 
only appear of course long after most American readers had 
chosen to forget about war as these authors knew it so deeply 

these were not vital matters. 
had made their own book 


What mattered was that they 
, their own record of first fine accom 
plishment in the beginning of a second life after another ac 


complishment in their earlier existence. readers 


that there 
look 


some 


[here will be 
some who continue to seek the basic lesson of wat 


should be 


some who were friends, who 


for human documents in selecting the 


no wars some 


books they 
who have interest in finding new writers, and some who will 
want the book more for its preface by Dos Passos or the 
graduation talk by General Eisenhower. There will be readers 
though perhaps not by long measure as many as there should be 

In his address, General E isenhower said, in part, 


read, 


“| come 
to pledge to you that so far as there lies within me any en 
to assist in eliminating from the earth the 


ignorance, the 
tolerance, 


the stupidity that have led nations to aggressive 
use of force . . . that power will always be unstintingly exerted 

I believe that your future lies in the cause of promoting 
undlentie nding, forbearance, and tolerance among nations.” 


The Purple Testament is itself a promotion of understanding, 


forbearance, and tolerance among men.—G. V. 
7 7 A 
Canadian Army In France 
MAPLE LEAF UP: MAPLE LEAF DOWN. By Peter 
Simonds. Island Press. 356 Pages; $3.50 


The title of this interesting book was adopted from the road 
signs leading to and from the Canadian front in Europe. Peter 
Simonds, whose brother commanded the II Canadian Corps, 
served as a signals ofhicer from ga to VE-day. His 
account covers the war effort of the Canadian ground forces 
from December 1939, when the first Canadian troops landed 
in England, to the end of hostilities on the 21st Army Group 
front. The author controlled the long distance telegraph and 
telephone lines between SHAEF and the 21st Army Group. 
His unit had a radio and cipher section with the U.S. Third 
Army. It is obvious that he has seen a great many important. 
Allied as well as captured German documents. Since we in 
the United States have read far too little about the activities 
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of the Canadian troops in World War II, this account is doubly 
welcome. 

In some respects the Canadian ground forces were unique. 
\side from a few “Zombies” (men who had volunteered for 
home defense only) all troops who served overseas were volun 
teers. Few modern armies have endured longer periods of 
entorced inaction. Most of the Canadian troops who arrived 
in England in 1939 and 1940 did not see action until Dieppe 
and Sicily. The difficulties and disappointments encountered 
in keeping the troops at fighting pitch are worth studying. 

Captain Simonds clears up some misunderstandings about 
the abrupt retirement of General A. G. L. McNaughton in 
December 1943. It now appears that McNaughton’s retirement 
stemmed from his opposition to sending parts of the Canadian 
\rmy to North Africa and Sicily. He wanted to keep the 
Canadian forces together in one unit and to lead this unit in a 
cross-Channel invasion. Unlike General Pershing, who made 
a somewhat similar stand in 1917-18, General McNaughton 
was not supported by the Canadian government. 

[here is a good deal of new information in the book. It 
reveals that a complete radar set G.L. Mark I was left behind 
by the British forces at Dunkirk in 1940—a capture which ad 
vanced German radar technique by two years. He throws some 
new light on the ill-fated Dieppe raid and indicates that the 
heavy losses and failure were due to lack of proper beach or 
ganization. He expresses a belief that the Germans got the 
basic idea for their submarine Schnorkel from the Churchill 
tanks left behind at Dieppe. These were equipped with water- 
proof intake and exhaust pipes. He shows that part of the 
failure to close the Falaise gap was due to the hesitancy of 
Major General Kitching’s 4th Canadian Armored Division to 
push on from Potigny to Falaise on August 9-10 in the face of 
an uncertain situation. 

Since Captain Simonds’ experience was with the 21st Army 
Group he naturally was strongly impressed by the military 
greatness of Field Marshal Montgomery. He has little patience 
with critics of the Ingersoll type who contrast Montgomery's 
“slowness” in front of Caen with Bradley’s breakthrough at St. 
Lé. He holds Montgomery’s generalship to have been brilliant 
with one exception—his failure to deal with the great concen 
tration of German AA guns assembled in the Carpiquet area 
near Caen. Interestingly enough, no other critic has paid any 
attention to this fact. He rates Generals Crerar and Dempsey 
as well above average. General Eisenhower he regards as a 
perfect choice for the position of Supreme Allied Commander. 
He has a high opinion of Marshal Rommel.—Dr. H. A. De- 
WeEERD. 
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The Legion's Story 
A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN LEGION. By Richard 
Seelye Jones. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 393 Pages; I] 
lustrated; Index; $3.75. 


Ever since its founding in 1919 the American Legion has 
been both blessed and criticized by different segments of the 
population. The author's avowed intention is to present only 
facts as they appear in the files of the Legion and as the 
founders and officials of the Legion remembered them, and to 
avoid setting himself up as a judge of right or wrong in the 
controversial issues in which the Legion has taken part. In this 
sense Mr. Jones emerges as a reporter for the Legion, and an 
able one, who has handled his materials accurately and pre- 
sented a more than adequate coverage. 

He has shown wisdom here, for it is still too early—the issues 
for which and against which the Legion fought are still too 
much with us, for Mr. Jones or any historian to evaluate the 
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total influence which this largest of veterans’ organ 
had on American life. An additional factor whic! 
influenced his decision is the circumstance that \J 
been a member of the Legion from its beginning a: 
an able worker for it through most of its life. 
Rather than adopt a continuous chronologica| 
author has divided his book by topics, each of wh 
phase of Legion activity carried through chronol 
complete chapter or group of chapters. This has 
some overlapping, for there is no sharp or absoli 


; ae : : , ision 
between certain activities of a veterans organizati: in the 


other hand, it makes for a more understandable dj 
the whole, inasmuch as the reader is not forced to . 


n ot 


tangle 
some twenty-eight subjects ranging from “The Bat 2 
Bonus” to “Ladies of the Auxiliary” over a period of twenty 
seven years and better than 350 pages of text. 

It will be a revelation to many how much the people of the 


Nation owe to the American Legion. Mr. Jones shows beyond 
the possibility of argument that the Legion has been a leader 
in such fields as care of the disabled, child welfare, disaster 
service, veterans’ employment and the GI Bill of Rights, and 
adequate preparation for national defense. The last mentioned 
item undoubtedly would justify the existence of the Legion if 
it had done nothing else in its twenty-seven years but promote 
preparedness. 

Chapters on more controversial topics are also not critical 
though the battle for the bonus will be discussed pro and con 
so long as the Legion lives, and the Legion’s dealings with 
organized labor have provoked acrimonious debate for at leas 
fifteen years. Mr. Jones sticks to the official viewpoint that the 
American Legion was neutral in labor rows and labor relations 

With regard to the organization’s campaign against un-Ameri 
canism, Mr. Jones presents the Legion viewpoint that the 
campaign was necessary to rid the nation of its undesirables, it 
communists, fascists, pacifists, and other ists, and likewise with 
the Legion’s campaign to rid certain of our schools of left-wing 
instructors and books. 

To my mind one paragraph in the introduction deserves espe 
cial attention by anyone who may read it, Legionnaire or not 
The author writes: 


“Some members of the Committee* believe that America’ 
veterans fell short of their own ideals by their failure to exercise 
greater leadership toward peace and international understanding 
in the years between wars. Without questioning the ex-service 
men’s intent, and their useful efforts as described in the chapter 
‘The Legion Strove for Peace,’ these historical and biographical 
writers and students suggest that it is not sufficient to be right 
and well meaning, and that among the men who have seen war 
is a place to look for leadership and insistence and persistence in 
fighting for the right. . . .” 

This of course is a fundamental question for any veterans 
association. In the chapter mentioned, the Legion's policy is de 
scribed as one of doing nothing officially in matters of peace 
negotiations and international relations until action was largel 
an indorsement of a foregone conclusion. But | would ask 
whether a strong effort at leadership was not called for? 

These are but a few of the topics that Richard Seelye Jones 
has covered, and I have mentioned them only brief! This is 
a good book within its limitations, a fine job of reporting I 
is not and could not be a critical discussion. I only hope that 
some future time, the part the American Legion played between 
World Wars I and II may be wisely and critically examines 
and evaluated, for it was indeed a great part. That much 
Mr. Jones has surely made clear.—O. C. S. 





*The Historical Advisory Committee appointed by the American Leg! 
to assist and advise Mr. Jones in his work. 
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Advice From a True Hunter of wounded game dying without being brought to bag. He has 
IFLES FOR LARGE GAME. By Elmer Keith. ™° ompunction about killing game but he wants to kill, not 
Ellis Christian Lenz. Standard Publications, Inc, '™@™ #6 
Illustrated: Index; $10.00. Keith is not an eastern hunter. He is relatively unacquainted 
with Pennsylvania, New York, New England and Michiga 
deer hunting conditions. His book is aimed at the western 
ng line his battered range rider's hat nearly cov game ranges. But the eastern hunter will find much helptul 


information and a world of entertainment in Rifles for Large 
k of his worn plain shirt. About all else visible Ci pin 
rv 1é. 


of copper riveted pockets in the hips of his faded 

es and the scuffed high heels of a pair of working 
5 urges you to carry into the big game country, though you may 

ts. When in front of him | saw a weather 

not agree with him as to the need, you will enjoy this book 


ittle fellow, as national rifle team members go. 
him from the rear as he squatted on his haunches 


[hough you may never own one of the magnums that Keith 


with crow’s-feet already deep in the corners of the ' 
: , ' and you will learn some things about hunting and about hunt 
nkles that form when a man has faced blazing sun . 
5 ing rifles, sights and cartridges that will do you no harm. You 


might even be a better hunter for it. And almost certainly you 
will wish that you might spend at least one month in the high 
country with Elmer Keith!—C. B. Lister. 


ist, driven by the wind of the high country. It was 
of indeterminate age. The kind of serious face 
| on many a hard-working rider, whether he has 
¢ his mounts out of a corral or down the stretch 
ind Santa Anita. There was shyness about him J Saks 
hen we talked of guns the shyness disappeared, Germany Pictured 
ith an eager interest and a great measure of con “DEAR FATHERLAND, REST QUIETLY.” By Margaret 
t he talk shifted to hunting rifles. That was my intro Bourke VM hite. Simon and Schuster 175 Pages; Illustrated 
Elmer Keith. It was at the National Matches at 93.00. 


and it was Elmer's first trip east of the range coun A literate photographer is a fine thing to have around the 


time was, I suppose, twenty-four or twenty-five years office, as both Life and Simon and Schuster undoubtedly know 
by now. M: argaret Bourke-White's photography, 128 samples 
has not changed a great deal since that time. He has of it, and 17 > pages ot text, expli 1in Huently what she found in 
great deal of confidence, as this book indicates. He Germany in the closing days of the war and the period im 

mn - a great deal about the internal workings of guns mediately following. 
nition. He doesn’t have to wear well worn Stetsons, 
and scuffed high-heeled boots or bed down in the us who want peace and human dignity to dominate in the 
inch houses of the r range country. But Elmer Keith is —_ world. 
ral born range rider, hunter and lover of the open spaces. 
nts nothing else and he is unhappy if long required to 

in anywhere else. 

| do not believe there is a man alive in America who has 


What she found was, on the whole, disheartening to those of 


[he German industrialists, who financed Hitler in the 
beginning, and provided the materials of war to the end, could 
see nothing wrong with their actions and confidently expected 
\merica and the Americans to get them back into production 


with the least possible delay. The little Nazis felt that the 
ed as much American big game as Keith—killed it and Allies had somehow taken an unfair advantage by winning the 
} 


died the circumstances surrounding the kill. Because he has — war, that Hitler had tried to do what was best for Germany, 
icquired a knowledge of the game in his part of the coun- and that the rest of the world was taking undue liberties in 
vhich subconsciously guides his actions and reactions as it blocking consummation of Germany’s aims. Even the little 
| those of the Indian hunters; because he has fired so many Germans, the passive followers, resented the privileges given 
usands of rounds from guns of such a variety of calibers, former inmates of concentration camps. 
ere the average hunter has fired mere tens or hundreds Our own side of the picture seemed to the author only 
{ rounds—there have been many who have thought Keith a __ slightly better. Americans, from privates to visiting Congress 
ler of tall stories. They have failed to realize the man’s men, according to Miss Bourke-White, made spectacles of them 
tinuous life in the open, his unparalleled opportunities to selves trading on the black market for monetary gain. 


Our own 
game, his inborn studiousness. As the surgeon goes from 


and British industrialists-in-uniform tried, she insists, to protect 
nternship to the height of his profession, scalpel in hand, the German industrialists—the international kinship of com 
dying each operation, Keith has gone from his early boy merce seemed more important than the causes of the war that 
rifle in hand, studying the effect of each shot. Qualified had just ended. We treated the Krupps with respect and con 

nd ballisticians may not always agree with Keith—they sideration while we were arrogant toward the Widow Schultz 

ree completely with one another anyhow—but those _ or the orphan Schmidt. 

v him agree that he is honest, sincere and of amazingly Much has happened since Miss Bourke-White left Germany 
experience. 





Many of the conditions she reports have been corrected, ex 
r Large Game is a good solid book. Its coverage is plained, or made part of our policy for cogent reasons. But 
from the selection of rifles and sights, through practi- the attitude, the cynicism that made our early errors possible, 
1g positions to the placing of shots on varied game _ is still present among us, and still uncorrected 
lling power and even the handloading of game car he pictures reinforce the text. We see Alfried Krupp, still 
here is technical material aplenty but the book has a calm, self-possessed, confident; the burned bodies in a murder 
juality that makes it good reading though you may camp; the shining faces of children, well fed physically but 
ct to pull a trigger on anything more dangerous than warped, we don’t know how badly, mentally; the crowds 
There will be some who will think that Keith draped over the cars and engine of a train, going somewhere, 
n too hard on the big heavy cartridges. They wi!l anywhere; a GI w rapped in a huddle with a fraulein 
the fact that most American large game is taken All of which boils down to a fact: We should be eternally 
ler, lighter loads—as Keith admits. But Keith is in- grateful that we are not Germans; and a question: Are we 
only one thing—killing game quickly and efficiently. helping them or ourselves to find a way to live in peace and 
reature of the outdoors, he cannot stomach the idea _dignity?—A. S. 
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Spanish Truth 
FORGING OF A REBEL. By 


lated from the Spanish by Ilia Barea. 
739 Pages; $5.00. 


THE 


Arturo Barea. Trans- 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 


Barea's imaginatively organized, clearly and quietly expressed 
autobiography is a vivid and convincing exposition of many of 
the historical forces which have shaped Spain and Europe in 
the twentieth century. Its value, its perhaps unique position, 
proceed from Barea’s character, from the v ariety of his experi 
ence, and from the fact that he writes as a Spanish participant 
in Sp: inish history but not as a partisan leader. 

Born in 1897, Barea began life as one of the poor, a child of 
a widowed washerwoman, and knows from his own experience 
how the forces that shape Spanish history affect the poor. He 
discovered these forces first as a charity student in a clerical 
school, then, at the age of thirteen, as a clerk in a great bank. 
While serving his required years in the army as an enlisted 
man in Morocco during much of the worst of the Riff war, he 
saw the weakness and power of the Spanish army. Rising to 
modest affluence during the twenties and thirties as a patent 

gent in Madrid he saw more of the constricting power of the 
great business interests (especially German), of the great cleri 
He experienced the horrors of 
civil war, felt the disastrous effects of blind partisanship, as 
he served in the Loyalist government in an important but in- 
conspicuous position in Madrid during the siege, 1936-1938. 

Although he served the government during the war, he did 
not become a politician and did not lose his objectivity; he has 
not written an exiled party leader’s partisan apology. Barea 
discovered, for example, that his friends among the poor were 
far less interested in the ideologies of their Socialist, Anarchist, 
or Communist parties and leaders than in the welfare of men 
he found that the Loyalist leaders were failing the people of 
Spain largely because of jealous partisanship. 

By revealing in his autobiography the forces that made him 

“feel, act, blunder and fight” as he did, Barea has made it pos 

sible hes us better to understand what has happened to Spain 
and the world. Barea has also given us a work of unusual lit- 
erary merit, a candid, complete picture of the growth of a man. 
Che Forging of a Rebel may shock the excessively modest and 
enrage dogmatists in cloister and party cell; it will be read be- 
cause of its literary merit, its vivid portrait of Spain, its con- 
tribution to the history of Europe.—-Mayor Watrter L. Woop- 
PIL 


cal orders, of the landowners. 
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Big Game In Africa, Asia, and America 
HUNTING BIG GAME. Edited with 


notes by Townsend Whelen. Volume I—In Africa and Asia. 
339 Pages. Volume II—In the Americas. 282 Pages. The 
Military Service Publishing Company. Illustrated; each 
volume $4.00. 


introductions and 


Colonel Whelen, hunting editor of Sports Afield, presents a 
choice collection of hunting stories by the master big game 
hunters of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Sportsmen 
and their fellow travelers will relish these exciting anthologies. 

Volume I contains ten rare stories on hunting the big game 
of Africa and Asia. The authors are Selous, Oswell, Baker, 
Kirby, Newmann and Littledale, all of whom are famous as 
big game hunters. Since most of these stories are from books 
now out of print, they have, hitherto, been unavailable to the 
average reader. Whelen has performed a real service to all 
sportsmen by presenting this very fine collection. The stories 
not only give us a glimpse into the thrilling lives and exciting 
adventures of the great hunters, but they bring to us anew a 
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wealth of technical information on rifles, 


amm 


equipment which is valuable even today to all hun pies 

Volume II includes stories by Theodore Roose, Shel 
. . ° 4U0N 
Selous, Stefansson, Pike, Barringer, Sears, and on: Steel 
and jungles of Panama by Whelen himself. A\| ; ries ol 
this volume deal with hunting big game in the : ia 
are every whit as informative and interesting as | tp 
Volume I. 

Townsend Whelen’s introductions at the begin: £ each 
chapter and his notes throughout round out the mmo 
stories. These books are the “Roots of Strategy” 9 ¢ pati 
hunting.—Mayor Generac WituiaM C. Lee. 

7 5 7 
Bitter, Well-written Army Story 
CASUALTY. By Robert Lowry. New Direction Pace 
$2.00. 

[his is a bitter book and in many respects a fins It w 
surely irritate most military readers and many, after reading 
few pages, may throw it in the corner in disgust And tha 
will be unfortunate for there is value in getting away from th 
Army viewpoint now and then and trying to look through othe 


eyes at the military life and the military system. We cann 
demand that the Army be free from criticism nor would yw, 
want it to be. Alien and even antagonistic views of military lif 
are important to soldiers. We should make them serve us, ne 
by using them to blow off steam or to work off frustrations, by 
by letting them show us a world outside our own and by for 
ing us to resurvey our standards of military values. 

Unless you can approach Casualty this way you had bette 
stay away from it, for Robert Lowry hates the Army ant 
everything about it—particularly because of what it can do 
men big and small. Casualty is an account of how Pte. Je 
Hammond was forced through the inexorable grinding of th 
military machine until his “body lay there in the street, ne 
even kicking, blood running from the pulp of bone and brai 
where the head had been.” The account is horrifying and m 
reader will easily forget it. 

Joe Hammond's world exploded in a day but that explosion 
had been building up for three years. An unannounced ir 
spection by a visiting general was the beginning. A star-happ 
colonel; a resentful and incompetent public relations lieutenan: 
a tentmate who got drunk when he should have been on guard 
a girl from Maxwell, South Carolina, who had met another gu 
and sent a “Dear Joe” letter to Italy; a six-by-six truck—all wer 
elements of the tragedy of Joe Hammond. But the villain 
as Lowry sees it, is the vast impersonal military system. 

Casualty is superbly written, one of the few good war novels 
The attack on the Amy is unfair and vicious but it is hardl 
necessary for this reviewer to defend the Army system or | 
find flaws in Lowry’s logic. All of this will be obvious to am 
soldier. I recommend Casualty to INFANTRY JouRNAL reader 
You may not like it, but you'll probably do a lot of thinking 
a result of it—Dan Herr. 


7 
A Sense of False Security 


THE UNITED STATES MOVES ACROSS THE Pi 
CIFIC. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: Harpe 
& Brothers, 1946. 174 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


5 A 


Combining a fairly comprehensive knowledge of Onent 
affairs with dullness, this author presents what he terms th 
“ABCs of the American Problem in the Western | aciic am 
the Far East.” His book is evidently intended for ‘hose wh 
have not read as they ran. The first 120 pages are — 

1 Stat 


two chapters, the first of which describes the Un 
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the Far East. The other describes all the nations 
t with which the US will have to reckon in its 

on. 
\I ette raises the question of what our policy in the 
be and spends the rest of the book saying that he 
the answer, but that he has some definite ideas 


0 armed force in the Far East to stabilize the situa- 
uld, he feels, be disastrous. It will be at least 
ore China can become dominant in Asia, and our 
t be strong until then, but it must be exercised 
iternational organization in which the US is the 
Russia’s logical field of interest is in Europe, he 
; in Asia, so we need not worry about conflict with 
Far East. But espousal of imperialist plans on our 

juickly destroy our influence for good. Therefore 
t, in sweetness and light, and realize that it takes 
gs to become stabilized in the Orient, and be tact- 
matic and helpful. Eventually we can thus build 
' | peace, with the US as an interested factor in the 

For East, and with all our former enemies participating in a 

rnment. 

my opinion, Mr. Latourette’s thinking has all of the 

icidity-that-ignores-cupidity which lulled us into 2 sense 
£ false urity after the last war and resulted in the Great 

Disarmament Pact. There are already too many who say “wait, 

The author thinks in terms of centuries instead of 
jecades 
[he final third of this brief and dull book is an approved 
solution. There is little new or different in it.—LieuTENANT 


W.M. Tuomas, USMCR. 
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“It Has Come To Our Attention .. .”’ 
HOW TO LIKE AN ENGLISHMAN. By C. V. R. Thomp 


son. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 207 Pages; $2.00. 


In the brave new world a’coming, it is probably very 
rtant that we learn to like an Englishman, or Englishmen 
egregate. Some of us find this chore far from difficult, 
others . In any event, as the title indicates, there is room 
vement in this particular department of hands-across- 
nd Mr. Thompson’s book is a start in the right direc- 
ously his next step should be a book for British read 
ers on how to like an American. Mr. Thompson, an English- 
man who has spent much time in this country as a newspaper 
correspondent, seems to have done all right in his contacts 
th us. His book aims at making it easier for his countrymen 
to get along with us and thus advance the cause of love-thy- 
neighbor—even if that neighbor is an Englishman. No refer- 
ence will be made to that famous American order in World 
War | that went to the effect: “It has come to our attention that 
some American soldiers are referring to our noble Allies as those 
=> 1¢?%&* ts. This practice will cease.” 
The burden of the book appears to be that the Englishman's 


manner is not a manifestation of a combination of a feeling of 
er a lack of a sense of humor, a Greta Garbo feeling 
| want to be alone,” a craven obeisance to class distinctions, 
J 


ind a desire to grind the rest of the world under his heels for 


Fun anc profit. No need to go into the refutation of this idea; 

Bt apy in the book. Mr. Thompson does admit, quite 
: ey t some individual Englishmen are all that our Anglo- 
lobe He even goes so far as to present a few instances 
n wi Englishmen appear as something less than Dale 
arne But then, as he points out, our own trousers are also 
Ley 


is respect. He explains our own prejudices as well 
tel) » P 
s tell s what makes the English tick. 
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BEST SELLERS 


FICTION 


THE WAYWARD BUS 


By JOHN STEINBECK 


Steinbeck’s first full-length novel in eight years, the story of a 
handful of characters on a bus, and their relations with each other 


during their hours together. $2.75 


LYDIA BAILEY 


By KENNETH ROBERTS 


Best selling novel of colorful 
adventure in the early 1800's, by 
the author of Northwest Pass 


age. $3.00 










FIESTA AT 
ANDERSON’S HOUSE 


By SCOTT G. WILLIAMSON 


An American journalist decides to give a party at his landlord's 
home in Puerto Rico, and unwittingly brings together dangerously 
conflicting elements. A hurricane outside is more than matched by 


the storm which rages inside the house. $2.75 


HOLDFAST GAINES 


By ODELL and WILLARD SHEPARD 


Major figures of early American 
history move through the sur- 
prising story of an Indian leader 
and his fight for his people 
$3.00 


Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


. 


He \dfast | 
(Gsaines 











Washington 6, D. C. 











BEST SELLERS 
NON-FICTION 
ROOSEVELT I KNEW 


By FRANCES PERKINS 


THE 


For 35 years a family friend and for 17 vears a close political 


associate, Frances Perkins is well fitted to write this personal 


ind intimate inte rpretation of Franklin D. Roosevelt's mind 


_~ 


ind character. $3.75 


NOT SO WILD A DREAM 


ERIS SEVRBREVS 


By ERIC SEVAREID 


DL 20 
Wud 
a dream 


(he thoroughly readable, 
thoroughly admirable per 


onal narrative of one of 


ed 


America’s finest political a 
” al ——— — 


ae enn ee a 


ad 


and war reporters $3.50 





22 CELLS IN NUREMBERG 


By DOUGLAS M. KELLEY, M.D. 


\ non-technical psychiatric profile of each of the twenty 
two Nazi criminals who were imprisoned Nuremberg, 
presented by the official U.S. psychiatrist who examined 


them. $3.00 


HIROSHIMA 


By JOHN HERSEY 


lhe complete text of Hersey’s brilliant report of six human 
beings who survived the explosion of the atom bomb over 


Lliroshima. $1.75 


Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 
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Many Americans will find it too difficult 1 
the English—their anti-British feeling is as ing; 
love of ham and eggs. But for those of us with 
there is some fine material here, lightly written, bu 


7 5 7 
Information As You Please 
INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 194 


John Kieran. Planned and Supervised by Gi 
ciates. Distributed by Garden City 
Pages; Index; Maps; $2.00. 


Publishin 


Information Please Almanac 1947 is the first of 
yearly almanacs which Dan Golenpaul Associates 
It is a basic reference book (weighing two | 
dupois) and a history of the year 1946 in a sort | fon 
written by such good diarists as Elmer Davis, William 1, Lay 
rence, Grantland “Rice, Bernard Jaffe, Christopher } loht 
Mason Brown, Deems Taylor, Arthur M. Schi; r, | 
Major General Lewis B. Hershey, Harold E. Stas 

They and others equally proficient have written 
such diverse subjects as Washington, Sports of 16, Th 
Atom Today and Tomorrow, The Physical Sciences, Literatur 
Theater, the United Nations, not forgetting the Screen, Ap 
and The Dance. The New York Herald Tribu om 
piled and contributed a New Record of 1946 by months y 
is brief but comprehensive. 

here are 61 pages of index, making it practically 
Take the atom, for ey 


duce. 


for a home researcher to lose his way. 


ample: there are six headings and sixteen subdivisions inclu 
ing atomic numbers down through the Atomic Energy ¢ 
mission. 

Information Please Almanac 1947 is edited by John kierar 
and is even more full of information than he is. It is als 
entertaining. It could be used successfully to thwart the men 
bers of Information Please, or it could be used peac fel 


home by those with a passion for knowing odd facts. Qu 

Who was the Yanker Clipper? or, W ho was the wife of t 
sixth President of the United States? You can find out | 
reading Information Please Almanac 1947.—Troy Roptun 


4 r 4 
Hunting American Game 

HOW TO HUNT AMERICAN GAME. By Robert B. Vak 

The Military Service Publishing Company. 199 Pages 

Illustrated; $4.00. 

Robert Vale has managed to cover a large subject in a small 
book and he has done it well. In concise and entertaining 
style he writes about American small game in a way that wil 


appeal to all hunters and lovers of wild life. In ge in “gras 
roots” language he covers the hunting of practically all the sma 

game of this country including even the lowly possum. [i 
touches on the hunting of deer and black bears; and he has 


something to say about the training of the hunte: 
training of hunting dogs. 

Needless to say, the treatment of all these subj n one 

y; 

volume is not exhaustive and the book cannot be co! 
complete guide for the novice, but it accomplishes t! th 
stated object “to aid the hunter, to help in the stu 
habits of wild life and to assist in the conservation o! 


The chapters on conservation are splendid. With thousancs 
of new hunters coming into the fields and marshes « year 
we can expect depletion of our game stock in short orcc! unies 
our efforts toward conservation are continued and we 
This is important to all Americans whether they are hunters 


, ° ° ] sho 
not. Robert Vale’s conservation doctrines are sound thes 
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ciated by all who wish to preserve a great Ameri- 
Mayor Generac W. C. Lee. 
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rABLE ELIZABETHAN READER. Edited and 


troduction by Hiram Haydn. The Viking Press 
$2.00. 


arefully chosen and intelligently organized sam 
best writing of the period. Mr. Haydn's preface 
timulating introduction to Elizabethan literature. 
ven in the atomic age, can consider with profit the 
m Francis Bacon's essay “Of the True Greatness 
“Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, 
of horses, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, 
| the like; all this is but a sheep in a lion’s skin, 
breed and disposition of the people be stout and 
Nay, number itself in armies importeth not much 
veople is of weak courage; for Cas Virgil saith), ‘It 
les a wolf how many the sheep be.’ ”—Bricapier 
JONALD ARMSTRONG. 
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(TER HORSEMAN. An Illustrated Guide to the 
ent of Modern Riding. By Captain Vladimir S. Lit 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 25] Pages; Illustrated; 
x; $7.50. 

in informal and chatty style, Captain Littauer’s book on 
rsemanship provides an excellent text on schooling and con 
1g a hack, hunter, or jumper and acquiring a "good seat. 
jook is the work of an expert, but it is remarkably free 
sive technicalities. It is so simply expressed that the 
zinner with no previous knowledge can acquire basic infor 
n that will make his riding more pleasurable and certainly 

illful.—Bricaprer Generat DonaLp ARMSTRONG. 


1 
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KINGDOM OF THE ROCKS. Memories of Oppéde. By 
Consuelo de Saint-Exupéry. Random House. 305 Pages; 


$9.75 
[he widow of Antoine de Saint-Exupéry and a group of 
ng and enthusiastic artists left Paris when their Jewish com 
ides were expelled from the Beaux-Arts after the 1940 sur- 
nder. The village and castle of Oppéde which they found in 
ns and nearly deserted gave them the inspiration to struggle 
bring life and art and the breath of a tangible hope to this 
mall community again. Madame de Saint-Exupéry is by no 
self-effacing. She readily admits the leading role she 
pl se in solving the multitudinous proble ms of adjustment to 
angely new environment. But she is a gifted storyteller 
nd ith book is a most entertaining account of how one small 
up of Frenchmen and foreigners escaped from the heavy- 
led German occupation of Paris to establish a new life in 
hern France.—Bricaprer Generat Donatp ARMSTRONG. 
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LIVES BEFORE THIRTY. By Max Manus. Doubleday & 
mpany. 328 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


another story of the resistance fighters in World War 
author—it’s an autobiographical account—is Max 

| leader of the Norwegian underground and one of 
top war heroes. His story is exciting but unfor 
ot much different from the many others which have 
ished before and not as well written as most. There 
here for a great tale of adventure for Manus’ repu 
1 hero was not unearned. It seems that more than 
needed to write a good book.—Dan Herr. 
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BATTLE STORIES 
FROM THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 


SMALL UNIT 
ACTIONS 


Detail stories of 4 small unit actions (2d Rangers at Pointe 
Du Hoe, from the 27th Division's action on Saipan, the 
351st Infantry at Santa Maria Infante, the 4th Armored 
Division at Singling); stories full of raw material on tactics, 
discipline, leadership. Every soldier will find Small Unit 
Actions a hard book to lay down. 


$1.25 


Other books in the same series 


OMAHA BEACHHEAD 


TO BIZERTE WITH THE |i CORPS ... 
THE WINTER LINE (5th Army) 

THE ADMIRALTIES 

CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC WAR 
CAPTURE OF MAKIN 

MERRILL’'S MARAUDERS 

GUAM (77th Division) .... 

THE PAPUAN CAMPAIGN . 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 











FRONT-LINE 
INTELLIGENCE 





By CHANDLER and ROBB 


Here's the “how-to-do-it” on 
the actual mechanics of front- 
line intelligence—the records 
the S-2 needs, the problems of 
map distribution, the intelli- 
gence plan, the organization 
and dispatch of patrols, every 
detail of the S-2's job. 

The authors know whereof they 
speak—men of wide experi- 
ence, they have turned out an 
invaluable synthesis of theory 
and combat tested practice. 


$2.50 


THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN SECRET 
INTELLIGENCE 


By DR. GEORGE S. PETTEE 


An investigation of the re- 
quirements and conditions 
needed to ensure an accurate, 
efficient secret intelligence for 
the United States. 


Dr. Pettee analyzes past er- 
rors, points out remedies, sug- 
gests an organization and a 
doctrine which will safeguard 
America's interests in war or 
peace. 


$2.00 
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1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


* Washington 6, D. C. 
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TREASURY OF GAMBLING STORIES. Ed 
K. Brunner. Ziff-Davis Publishing Compan a 
Appendix; $3.00. —— 


Mr. Brunner staked his time on a sure thing 


lected this anthology. There is something of ¢! r in 
all men, whether or not they spend their time et 
table, on their knees in some back lot with the ivo) cae 
customers’ rooms of the stock brokers. Mark Ty eae 
Maugham, Charles Lamb and Balzac are repre . re 
forty-two tales, and the games run from chess, | h al 
jong and billiards to cards and just plain bets. | 

The stories emphasize the drama of gamblinc t than 
the technique. It is surprising how many of this mya 
ships for their settings; they give the reader the d. atere 
of the sea (or the Mississippi) and the turn of ¢] L Sen 
eral of the pieces are lifted from books and longer these 
are far from incomplete in themselves. 

In many of the stories, gambling itself is the adventure (j 
is pleasant to realize that romance, although present in a fey 
of the tales, is unnecessary), but several, Wilkie Collins’ A Ter 


ribly Strange Bed, and Lincoln Ross Colcord’s The Game of 
Life and Death among them, could stand on their merits x 
thrillers even if they did not touch on gambling.—A. § 
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A STAR POINTED NORTH. By Edmund Fulle: Harper 
& Brothers. 361 Pages; $2.75. 


If you are as rusty on history as I am, you probably remember 
very little about the life and achievements of Frederick 
Douglass. You can enjoy reading this fictional biography of 
the first great American Negro leader for you won't be bothered 
with the problem of whether or not Fuller presents a true 
portrayal of Douglass’ character. As a novel, A Star Pointed 
North is interesting and well worth reading. Personally | 
feel that this new literary pastime of building novels around 
the lives of real men and women leaves something to be desired 
I prefer my biography straight and my fiction likewise. The 
life of Frederick Douglass is particularly pertinent now when 
the trend seems to be toward increased racial bitterness. The 
fight for freedom Douglass led is still going on and those whi 
are still carrying on, both Negro and white, will find inspiration 
in the life of this former slave who escaped from slavery to help 
rouse the world against it—Dan Herr. 
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DYNAMIC MENTAL HYGIENE, WITH EMPHASIS 
ON FAMILY COUNSELING. By Ernest R. Groves and 
Catherine Groves. Stackpole Sons. 559 Pages; Bibliography 
Glossary; Index; $3.75. 


Sometimes, though rarely, a textbook prepared with stud) 
almost entirely in mind turns out to be a thoroughly interesting 
and valuable book for the general reader. This one fits that 
description, and it is, moreover, a thorough and useful sum 
mary, not only of mental hygiene techniques but of its entire 
background, embracing the biological, sociological, medical, 
psychological, psychiatric, educational, legal, religious, and 
social work aspects of its subject. Its second part deals with 
family counseling and the function and methods of ¢! family 
counselor, with a final chapter on the future of such counseling 
At a time when the country is desperately short of trained 
psychiatrists and others qualified to help the millions who need 
it, the work of the mental hygienist, always important, 5 
doubly so. It is to be hoped that large numbers are required 
to use this textbook, or others equally well written ifeany ther 
are.—G. V. 
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Other New Books 


\N DENNIS DOG BOOK WITH SOME SPE- 
By Morgan Dennis. The Viking Press. 68 Pages; 
0. Drawings and text. 
\LLEY AND ITS COUNTRY. By George Palmer 
~~ |, Sloan & Pearce. 231 Pages; Index; $2.75. Death 
Valles dventures and present attractions. 

D’S WINGS. By Lucien Zacharoff. Duell, Sloan & 
Pages; Index; $3.00. A study of future air power and 
‘h aa possibilities of the global air waves. 
erRANCER THAN TRUTH. By Vera Caspary. Random House. 
219 Pag 50. A novel about Truth as literary merchandise. 

THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. By Henry James. The Modern 
hear Pages; $1.10. A Modern Library revival of Henry 
es mbitious work. 

1. ACROSS THE WORLD. By Charles Morrow Wilson. Long- 

, & Company. 318 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 
ines and their relation to war and economics. 

eAl ZAC. By Stefan Zweig. The Viking Press. 404 Pages; Il 
\ppendix; $3.75. 

EMA TACTICO. EL BATALLON DE TANQUES DU- 
RANTE LA MARCHA DE APROXIMACION Y EN EL 
\TAQUE A POSICIONES. By Jorge R. Boucherie. Buenos 
Aires: ( » Militar. 60 Pages; Map and Charts. 
BASTECIMIENTO DE AGUA EN CAMPANA. ALGUNOS 
PI ROB LI M \S QUE LE SON INHERENTES. By Dr. Enrique 


L. Schiat Buenos Aires: Circulo Militar. 155 Pages; Index; Il- 
ted Charts. 


PERE GORIOT AND EUGENIE GRANDET. By Honoré de 
Modern Library. 496 Pages; $1.10. New translations of 


rac’s novels. 
HAT M AN IS HERE AGAIN. By Arthur Kober. Random 
House 5 Pages; $2.50. The adventures of a ten percenter in 


Hollywood 


A HANDBOOK OF POPULAR ANTIQUES. By Katherine 
Morrison McClinton. Random House. 246 Pages; Illustrated; 

Index; $2.95. A manual for antique collectors and would-be an 
collectors. 


PRIVATE ANGELO. By Eric Linklater. The Macmillan Com 
pany. 267 Pages; $2.75. A novel about an unheroic but interesting 
Italian soldier. 


I'LL BET YOU CAN’T. By Lewis Kohrs. The Lewis Kohrs Com- 
pany. 66 Pages; Illustrated; $1.00. Book of magic and tricks. 


COMMUNICATION THROUGH THE AGES. By Alfred Still. 
Murray Hill Books. 201 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.75. A review 
of the progress of man concurrent with the development of com- 
munication. 


THE POEMS OF ROBERT FROST. The Modern Library. 445 
Pages; $1.10. With a new introduction by the dean of American 
poets. 


DRAWING ROOM ONLY. By Garrett Price. Coward-McCann, 
Inc. 122 Pages; Illustrations; $3.00. A book of cartoons. 


EUROPEAN WITNESS. By Stephen Spender. Reynal & Hitch- 

ck. 24¢ Pages; $3.00. Written me Mr. Spender’s diaries made 

during ext ensive travel in a British zone of Germany, and in France, 
he past year. 

RAFFLES OF SINGAPORE. By Emily Hahn. Doubleday & 

Company. 587 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. Emily Hahn’s 

Well publicized story of the founder of Singapore. 


LYDIA BAILEY. By Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday & Company. 
#53 Pages; $3.00. Kenneth Roberts’ long awaited novel. Fine plot 
Sut some unbelievable characters. 


THE BATTLE OF THE NARROW SEAS. By ] Lieutenant Com- 
mander !’eter Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 228 Pages; Illus- 
a ; $7.50. The British struggle to oe the convoy 


DARK MINION. By Marianne Hauser. Random House. 316 
F ages ). A psychoanalytical study—fiction. 
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The Second Forty Years 


By DR. EDWARD J. STIEGLITZ 


This is the book for every man of forty years or more 
—and for every man who expects to live past forty. 
Dr. Stieglitz, an expert in the problems of age and the 
care of the body and the mind during the second half 
of life, lays down the clear and valuable rules which 
must be observed by anyone who hopes to retain, past 
middle age, the keenness and agility of mind and the 
physical stamina which alone can make experience 
valuable. 


Dr. Stieglitz points out that the time to prepare for 
the second forty years is during the first forty years 
when mental and physical habits and ways of life can 
be directed to the preservation of intellect and physique. 


Price $2.95 
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2.00 | Arsenal of Democracy (Nelson) 4.00 
2.50 | Dear Fatherland, Rest Quietly (Bourke-\V 3.00 

The Egg and | (MacDonald) 2.75 
| | Chose Freedom’ (Kravchenko) 3.50 
Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) 3.50 
| Our Share of Night (Middleton) 3.75 
The Plotters (Carlson) 3.50 
| Reconquest (Abend) 2.75 
The Roosevelt | Knew (Perkins) 3.75 
| Running The Country (American Polit 3.95 
Shore Dimly Seen (Ellis Arnal 3.00 
| Soldier's Album . 5.00 
| The Strange Alliance (Deane! 75 
| The Strength We Need (Eliot) 3.00 
Stricken Land (Tugwell) 4.5 
| Surreptitious Entry (George) 2.75 
| Thank You, Mr. President (Smith ” 
This is My Story (Budenz) 3.00 
Together (Marshall) 3.50 
Tour of Duty (Dos Passos) 3.00 
| 22 Cells in Nuremberg (Kelley) 3.00 
| Where Are We Heading? (Welles 3.00 
| WORLD WAR II 
The Big Picture 
| Brereton Diaries 4.00 

Cloak and Dagger (MacBain and Ford) 2.50 

Doctors at War (Fishbein) .... 5.00 
| Fighting Divisions (Kahn & McLemore) 2.50 

Global Warfare (Mowrer & Rajchman) 1.00 

Industry—Ordnance Team (Campbell) 5.00 
| Iron Out of Calvary (Hall) .. = 4.00 

The Lost War (Kato) : 2.75 

The Mightiest Army (Detzer) .... 35 
| New Ways of War (Wintringham) 25 

Nurses in Action (Flikke) .. 2.50 
| | Paper Bullets (Margolin) , 2.50 

| 1939 to 1943—Report on the Army 
(Gen. Marshall) 
Cloth edition .. ; . 1,50 
| Fighting Forces edition 25 
| 1943 to 1945—General Marshall's Report 
| Paper edition ...... a 1.00 
Fighting Forces edition .. 25 
Map supplement ........ -aee 1.25 
| | Secret Missions (Zacharias) 3.75 

Secret Session Speeches of Winston Church 2.00 

Selected Speeches and Statements of Genera 
| of the Army George C. Marshall 

ere er ; 2.75 

Fighting Forces edition .... 25 

| Sub Rosa (Alsop and Braden) .... 2.50 
| 12 Months That Changed the World (Lesvev 3.00 

U. S. at War (G.P.O.) 1.00 
| The War Reports (Marshall, King, Arnold 7.50 

We Caught Spies (Schwarzwalder) 3.00 

World War I! (Shugg and DeWeerd) 3.75 
| Years of Wrath (Low) ..... , 3.75 
| Air Forces in Action 

Air Forces Reader (Carlisle) .. 3.75 

Air Gunner (Hutton & Rooney) ..... 2.50 
| Air Offensive Against Germany (Michie) 2.00 

America's Fighting Planes in Action (Kiner! 1.00 

Malta Spitfire (Buerling) . Se 2.50 
| Our Fighting Planes (Kinert) 3.75 

| Target Germany (VII! Bomber Command) 1.00 
| Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (Lawson) . — 
= | War in the Air, 1939-41 (Bornett) .. 3.50 
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Navy in Action 
® America’s Navy in World War I! .25 
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EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION 
By Clifford Dowdey 


A behind-the-scenes story of the personali- 
ties, famous and otherwise, who figured in 
the Confederacy, during the American Civil 
War, and after it. $4.00. 


Children of Yesterday (24th Division) 3.00 
History of 2d Engineer Special Brigade 6.00 
Marsmen In Burma (Randolph) 6.50 
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America’s Strategy in World Politics (Spykman) 3.75 
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U. S. Foreign Policy (Lippmann) . i 25 
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Doolittle Report 25 
Our Armed Forces 35 
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West Point Today (Banning) 2.50 
Air Forces 
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Flying Health (Kafku 2.00 
| ALL BUT ME AND THEE 
_ By Brig. Gen. Elliot D. Cooke 
| Here, reduced to terms the layman can un- 
derstand, is the story of the problems pre- 
sented by psychoneurosis in the Army. 
$2.75. 
Guide to AAF 
Cloth edition 2.50 
NR, oe oi ee eee eRe 2 .25 
How Our Army Grew Wings (Chandler & Lahm) 3.75 
200,000 Flyers (Wiener) Ee 2.75 
Winged Mars (Cuneo) 2.50 
Winged Warfare (Arnold and Eaker) 3.00 
Ground Forces 
Army Ground Forces (What You Should Know 
About) (Greene) , ee 2.50 
He's in the Paratroops Now (Rathmore) 2.75 
War on Wheels (Kutz) 2.00 
We Jumped to Fight (Raff) 2.50 
Service Forces 
16-205: The Army Chaplain .............00s-: .20 
Signal Corps (What You Should Know About) 
RS een cee eS 2.50 
Wartime Medicine (What Yeu Should Know 
About) (Darnall & Cooper) ............... 2.50 
THE NAVY 
American Sea Power Since 1775 
(Ed. by Allan Wescott) . 5.00 
Annapolis Today (Banning 2.75 
Book of the Navy (Roberts & Brentano) 3.00 
Command at Sea (Cope) sate 2.75 
Noval Officer's Guide (Forster & Cady) ae 3.50 
Noval Reserve Guide (Forster & Cady) 2.50 
Se Fee nad eu dune Getecneun 2.75 
Secret M ’ Zacharias) 3.75 
Toward a New Order of Sea Power (Sprout)) 3.75 
THE MARINE CORPS 
Guidebook for Marines (Official) 1.00 
History of the U.S.M.C (Metcalf) 5.50 
Your Marine ( s in World War I! 
Leatherneck . 4.50 


MILITARY THOUGHT AND STRATEGY 





! 


Air Power and Total War (Coldwell) ......... 2.50 
Amphibious Worlore and Combined Operations 

(Keyes) 1.50 
Arms ond Pol (Nickerson) 3.50 
Army of the Future (de Gaulle) 2.00 
Art of War (Sun-Tzu) 1.50 
Axis Grand Strategy (Compiled by Forago) 3.50 
Defense (Von Leeb) as 1.50 
Dovhet ond Aerial Warfare (Sigoud) ......... 1.75 
Framework of Battle (Burr) 3.00 
Frederick the Great (Phillips) . 1.50 | 
Fundamentals of Naval Warfore (Levert) . 5.00 
Future of Infantry (Hart) 1.00 
Generals and Generalship (Wavell) 1.00 
Guide to Naval Strategy (Brodie) - B75 
Impoct of War (Herring) 2.50 
Landing Operations (Vagts) .............. 5.00 
The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 

®Fighting Forces edition .............005 25 

MacArthur on War (MacArthur) .............. 3.00 
Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) .......... 3.75 
Maneuver in War (Willoughby) ............. 3.00 
Military Staff: Its History and Development 

(Hittle) 2.50 
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Napoleon and Modern War (Lanza) 1.50 
National Security and the General Staff (Nelson) 5.00 


Noture of Modern Warfare (Falls) ........... 1.25 
as Wile PERI oa a cc cocccnevessedéatans 1.95 
Principles of War (Clausewitz) 1.50 
Reveries on the Art of War (De Sane) . 1.50 
Roots of Strategy (Phillips) ............. 3.00 
Studies on War (Infantry Journal) .. .25 
Sevarice in Wer Grtesth) ...ccccccccccvcceccs 1.50 
There Will Be No Time (Borden) ........ . 2.50 
Use of Air Power (Blunt) ... 2.00 
Wor and National Policy (A syllabus) . 1.00 


MILITARY TRAINING 
General 


2!-26; Advanced Map and Aerial Photo Reading .25 
21-510, Aveny Avithenatie ..ccccccccscccsccece .20 
Army Officer's Notebook (Morgan) ........... 1.00 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill (Lentz) .. .75 
27-250: Cases on Military Government ....... .20 
Combet Communications (Allen) ....... 35 
Cee FN DAE coccsccccccsvonsncneesizens .25 
Combot Intelligence (Schwien) ............++- 2.00 
Combined FSR and SOFM (from 100- 5, 100-10, 

St, SEEN \6dccak denhdedee kate keke ce 1.50 
100-20: Command and Employment of Air Power .20 
Control of Venereal Disease (Vonderlehr and 

a ae . 2.75 
21-30 Conventional Signs, Symbols, and 

Abbreviations (Military) .................- .25 
21-40: Defense Against Chemical Attack ...... 35 
Defense Against Chemiccl Warfare (Restricted).. .25 
Drill and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds) .... 1.50 
Driver Training (McCloskey) ...........-+5+- 25 
21-25: Elementary Map and Aerial Photo Reading .20 
Bi-30e Fiest Ald Gar GOOG cccvccccncecseses 15 
Front-Line Intelligence (Chandler and Robb). 2.50 
Gas Warfare (Waitt) 

ID 6nd oi ciacnwcnuvegenaeenan 2.75 
* Fighting Forces edition 25 


THE MONASTERY | 
By Frederick Majdalany 


Cassino. $2.00. 


| The Infantryman's view of the taking of 








Guerrilla Warfore (Levy) ..........-0-eeeeee- 28 
How to Abandon Ship (Banigan) 

Ce GD dcdvekuesexstnvsrsscesat 1.00 

*® Fighting Forces edition ................ 25 
Identification (Insignia of all Armies) ...... . 2.50 
21-15: Individual Clothing and Equipment .... .20 
New |. D. R., 1946 

COR GE céand tees cocecaudasees 1.25 

gg re ee 1.00 | 
Insignia of the Services (Brown) ...... 1.50 
26-5: Interior Guard Duty ............eeeeees 10 
Keep ‘Em Rolling (McCloskey) ............... .50 
Kill or Get Killed (Applegate) ............... 2.50 | 
Map and Aerial Photo Reading Complete 1.50 
Map Reading for the Soldier (Goodfriend) .... 1.00 
Medical Soldier's Handbook ......... 1.00 
27-5: Military Government ........... . we 
Military Medical Manual ...............+005- 4.50 


Military and Naval Recognition Book (Bunkley) 2.50 


Militory Preventive Medicine (Durham) ....... 3.25 
21-10: Military Sanitation and First Aid .... 40 
21-5: Military Training ....cccscccesess 15 
SE NNN, oo ois ea chasdenesnat ns oxeedl 2.50 
Officers’ Manual (Moss) . . 2.50 
Pe SEE. 5s arcdadsenuenchontbesetend .50 
1-705: Physical Fitness for Flying ..... 25 
5-20: Physical Training ...... .50 
21-20: Physical Training ...... .30 
Platoon Record Book ...... .50 
Preventive Maintenance ............6+50+ 1.00 
Quartermaster Emergency Handbook ......... 1.00 
Riot Control (Wood) .......... 2.00 
Secret and Urgent (Pratt) ...........see0e 1.00 
ease Wate GO oc ces cvccanenenedescncses 25 
Bites GROUND. ov wc cncccesecesaresaness ces .20 
101-5: SOFM Staff ond Combat Orders ....... 25 
Spies and Saboteurs (What the Citizen Should 

Know About) Irwin & Johnson) ............ 2.50 








Squad Record Book . 


State Defense Force Manual ... } 
20-15: Tents and Tent Pitching . r 
21-22: Watermanship ........ 1s 
Infantry 
Combat Problems for Small Units 1.00 
Essentials of Infantry Training 
Cloth edition ....... 2.00 
Poper edition .... — } 56 

7-25: Hq. Co., Intel., & Sig. Comm 16 
Heavy Weapons Manual 2 50 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 3.00 
Infantry in Battle ............ 3.00 
72-20: Jungle Worfore ........... 25 
Military Ski Manual (Harper) .. 2 00 
3-375: Portable Flame Throwers M1 or 2% 
Scouting and Patrolling ... 25 
21-75: Scouting, Patrolling and Sniping 30 
9-1535: Sights, M4 and M3 (For 60mm. an 

Mortar Matériels) Sights M2A3, M2A 

(8imm. Mortar) ............ 10 
11-431: Target Range Communication Syste 10 

Air Forces 

Roger Wilco: ABC of Radio for Flyers 2.50 
5-240: Aerial Photography ........ 30 
Aircraft Mathematics (Walling and Hill} 1.75 
Aircraft Navigation (Sewart, Nichols, Wal! 

"CRE SEE Via 2.00 
Aircraft Recognition (Saville-Sneath) . 25 
Air Navigation (Zim) ............... 3.00 
CE OED, nc a naesnaesdeeses 25 
Basic Math for Aviation (Ayres) 3.25 
Bombardment Aviation (Ayling) 2.50 
Celestial Navigation (A.W.T.1.) ... 1,00 
Codes and Ciphers (Morgan) .... 60 
Combat Aviation (Ayling) ........ 2.50 
Electrical Principles (Stone) ......... 1,25 
Electrical Shop (Stone) ............. 40 
Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Ellis) 3.75 
Engine Principles (Etchison) ............ 1.75 
Flight Crew Training Program (A.W.T.I.) 25 
Flight Principles (Crites) ............ .60 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) ....... 1.00 
Instructor's Manual (Morgan) 25 
Jordanoff's Illustrated Aviation Dictionary 3.50 
Loading and Cruising (Ford) 5% 1.00 
1-900: Mathematics for Air Crew Trainees 25 
Mechanical Principles (Crites) ..... .60 
Mechanics Handbook (A.W.T.!.) .60 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 1.75 
Northern Routes (A.W.T.1.) ........ 25 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) 25 
FT GO: Fa. TONED codecescesess 1.50 
Radio Operating (Stone) ......... .60 
Radio Principles (Stone) .......... 1.00 
Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) 25 
Stock Clerk's Manual (Brock) .... 1.00 





ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Clifford MacFadden, Henry 
Madison Kendall and George 
F. Deasy 


An up-to-the-minute study of world offairs 
in maps and pictographs, covering the eco- 
nomic, military, and political potenticlities | 
of every country in the world. Two of the 
authors served with the Army Map Service 
during the war. (paper) 2.75. 








Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Tibbits) 2.50 
Use of Numbers (Morgan) ..... .60 
Weather Principles (Kraght) ....... 1.00 
Armored Forces 
17-5: Armored Force Drill .........--- 15 
17-27: Armored 8lmm. Mortar Squad and 20 
17-42: Armored Infantry Battalion .... 25 
17-40: Armored Infantry Company ....-- 30 
Armored Warfare (Lectures on FSR III) (Fu 1.50 
2-7: Cavalry Drill Regulations, Mechanized o 


2-20: Cavalry Recon. Troop, Mechanized 
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f Cavalry .. 
Be 31 ORE LOO AEE eee -20 | 
er 
eeuweaks 2.50 
n es edition .. ; .25 
(Cavalry Journcl) 1.50 | 
37mm. Gun Matériel 
M6 ae ee 10 
on, Mechanized odin? an 
ent of T.D. Plat. Self-Prop 15 
Tank Destroyer Unit . 25 
BD FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
BE by Chandler and Robb 
The con te and c P Ai | Ah L 
on the collection, evaluation, dissemination 
of combat intelligence. $2.50. 
Platoon 15 
, PE io kasssseaacs 15 
) Oe a teae Tegel MEE ovceesicaxnceess .25 
Ct. ie . |. Lcpauhee Cae eberadeenawnens 4.75 
) Astillery 
I9.|580: Battery Commander's Telescope M1917 
Pe enn Hn er yn ine ere .10 
? s cad Ceremonies of F.A. (OfMiciol) ...... 1.00 
; Examination for Gunners ............+. 10 
Ee , anillery Basic (OMcial) ........0...000. 5.00 
5 Gali: Org. ond DED vccceccccsceccscces 15 
6.56: FAFM Serv. of Piece 75mm. Gun M2A3... .15 
) 200. F.A. Fire Control Instruments .......... 15 
. $405: F.A. Individual and Unit Training 
0 ee cc knnedeeennen Seeeesinapoesace .20 
; ce TE nance ey weeeed ae rew .10 
, 135: Forward Observation ..........eeeeeees 5S 
5 nt Ci CIEE cincwtsonte ckiseiinwes 2.50 
9 20-230: Log. Trig. and Math Tables for Arty. 25 
; 225: Orientation for Artillery ............. .40 
5 i Pees PI i ctunncdes dbase cabedaaee .30 
0 1570: Plotting Boards for C.A. .............. .20 
, p-1569: Plotting Boards for F.A. ........... 10 
5 245: Pres. and Care of Seacoast Defense 
9 EE nikv venaduckoesase dob uunésceusseas .10 
0 i DN ede e lesa ndehebinien 3.00 
5 b-91: Serv. of Piece, 8” Howitzer, MI .......... 15 
5 70: Serv. of Piece: 75mm. Howitzer, Horse and 
5 FR ee ee Ce ee ee .10 
0 40: Serv. of Piece, 75mm. Gun, M1916 Horse 
0 Oe ee I oooh bic esebecenscase 15 
90: Service of 155mm. Gun M1 ............. ot 
5 85: Serv. of Piece, 155mm. Gun, M1918 15 
0 6-80: Serv. of Piece, 155mm. Howitzer, 
M-I91BAl, truck-drawn ............ 10 
b-20: Tactical Employment of F.A. ............ .30 
. 2: T&T of Div. Arty and Higher Arty Ech. .15 
Engineers 
tngr. FM Construction and Routes of 
POD cctekddetavesendeses cows my 
tngr. FM Explosives ond Demolitions .. .30 
Engr. FM Field Fortifications ......... 35 
6: Engr. FM Oper. of Engr. Field Units .. .20 
Engr. FM Reference Data ............ 25 
Troops and Operations ....... 45 
oidiers Handbook ............ .20 
eer T ng Notebook (Official) ...... .50 
Fire Protection by Troop Org. in T/O ... .30 
: Water Supply for Mil. Oper. 15 
J tream-Crossing Equipage .20 
a: We Dept. Soldiers Handbook .. 75 
0 . . M D We. komen bbeesvceeses oun 
0 vst Pipeline System ........... 40 
0 ‘ y Protective Constr. Against Air 
Fine eR ee .20 
peaks tic Pontoon Bridge M3 .. 5 
oe F e Steel Highway Bridges H- 10 
of BiMa 15 | 
20 72 St T eodway Bridge Equipage M2. 15 | 
“ a Nb te ee .40 
30 ete T Ry SE a dckc ws wnenuceees 1.00 | 
“ ‘ment of Casualties from Chemical | 
Ie . san eaereseenaky wick bk ue wacise ox tS 
as Pontoon Bridge Model 1940 ...... 30 | 
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5-295: Water Supply and Water Purification 55 
ees WUE UNE Kncccuscudnocenseunss 35 
Psychology and Leadership 
All But Me and Thee (Cooke) . 2.75 

Educational Psychology (Pintner, Ryan, West, 

Re swiweae 75 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) ........... .25 
Kenai for American Army Leaders Shennan .25 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger 2.50 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) » 2.58 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) 2.75 
Psychology for the Armed Services (Edited by 

ae 4.00 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 

Cloth edition 1.50 
Paper edition . aS 
Psychology for the Returning Seovicom an 25 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) . 2.00 
The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) - 2.95 


Weapons and Weapon Training 


Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) .............. 5.00 
9-1900: Ammunition, General 25 
Armament and History (Fuller) 2.50 


23-35: Auto. Pistol Cal. .45 M1911 and MI9IIAl .35 


Automatic Weapons of the World ..... ...... 7.50 
I io es oe wine deat 10 
Book of the Springfield (Rossman) . 4.00 
23-55: Browning M.G. Cal. 30 .50 
9-226: Browning M.G. Caliber .50 M2, 

Watercooled and mounts ............. oW§ 
23-65: Browning M.G. Cal. 50, Hb, M2 .. .25 
For Permanent Victory (Johnson & Haven) 2.50 
Fred Ness's Book of the .22 ....... 4.00 
Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) ........ 3.75 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle ..... 25 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Coates) .. .50 


MR. ADAM 
By Pat Frank 


Satire on the astounding potentialities of 
the Atomic Age. $2.50. 


Mauser Pistols (Smith) ...... . 5.00 
9-2900: Military Explosives ................ . 20 
Military Small Arms (Smith} .................. 5.00 


Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting (Crossman) 4.50 


NRA Book of Small Arms (Smith) .... .10.00 
9-10: Ordnance Field Maintenance ........ .30 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. | (Restricted) 2.50 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. II (Restricted) 2.50 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. II! (Restricted) 2.50 
“es Ordnance Field Manual .......... ~ 
9-1215: Ord. Maint: Thompson Submachine Gun, 
Ce ek UPD wacucudccks sashes’ 10 
Rifles and Machine Guns of the World's Armies 
(Johnson) 
Cloth edition eS ee ee eo 5.00 
* Fighting Forces edition nitive at 25 
9-1990: Small Arms Ammunition 05 


Story of Weapons and Tactics (Wintringham) - 2.25 
23-40: Thompson Submachine Gun, Cal. 45 

M1928A1 * _— sae 
23-10: U. S. Rifle Cali ber 30, M1903 ae 
23-6: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1917 - .45 
Wolther Pistols (Smith) 2.00 


Weapons for the Future (Johnson & Haven) .25 
MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 

12-250: Administration .50 

100-10: Administration ..........cccccccccess .20 


Administration of the Army (Official) > ae 
12-220: Administration: The Division and 


Larger Installations ....... -20 
12-255: Administration Procedure ; .30 
14-904: Accounting for Lost, Damaged, and 

Stolen Property .......... .30 
14-210: Accounting for Public Funds 45 
12-252: The Army Clerk 40 
Army Food and Messing 3.00 





14-509: Army Pay Tables 
Army Personnel System (Official) 
Army Writer (Kle 
Articles of War (Tillotson 
Battery Duties 
Cor np any Vuties 
253: Correspondence (with supp.) 


Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy) 
4-502: Enlisted Men's Pay and Allowances 
om Enlisted Pers 
from Act 
12-238:E 
Fourth Horseman (Doherty) 


Discharge and Release 
ve Duty ° 
nlisted Personne! Retirement 
General and Special Staffs (Official) 
Handbook to A.R. (Sczudio) 
to A.R. (Official) 
Lawful Action of State Mil 

Cloth edition 

Paper edition 
Manual for Courts-Martial : 
Military Correspondence: A Checklist 
Milit Justice for the Field Soldier 
Occupation of Enemy Territory (Public 

Opinion Quarterly} 
14-501: Officer's Pay and Allowances 
Orders (Official) 
Practical Manual of Martial an (Wiener) 
12-236: Preparation of Separation Forms 
14-1010: Property Auditing Procedures 
ww 10: Rules of Land Warfore 
2-230: Service Record . 

The Soldier and His Family F 
Soldier and the Law (McComsey & Sénarda 
S.0.P. for A Regimental Adjutont .. 
So You're Going Overseas (Barker) .. 
14-503: Travel Allowances and W.D. Personnel 
27-251: Treaties Governing Land Warfare 


Index 


Forces (Holland) 


ary (Wiener) 


MILITARY HISTORY 
War Through the Ages 


Alexander of Macedon (Lamb) 

Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasey) .. 

Genghis Khan (Lamb) ....... 

Indian-Fighting Army (Downey) 

Masters of Mobile Warfare (Colby) 

Military Institutions of the Romons (Vegetius) 

Modern War (What the Citizen Should Know 
About) (Pratt) 

175 Battles (Show & Vestal) 

Short History of the Army and Navy (Pratt) 

Warfare Wright, Nickerson) 

War Through the Ages (Montross) . 

World Military History, Outline of (Mitchell) 


(Spaulding 


Early American Wars 


America in Arms (Palmer) 

History of the U. S. Army (Ganoe) 

| Fought With Custer (Hunt) 

Patriot Battles (Azoy) 

The Perilous Fight (Swanson) 

Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 

Story of the Little Big Horn (Graham) 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) 

U. S. Army in War and Peace (Spaulding) 
War of 1812 (Adams) 
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experiences in global warfare. $4.00. 
Civil War 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (Milton 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
Conflict (Milton) 


Cloth edition 

* Fighting Forces edition 
Experiment In Rebellion (Dowdey) 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 3 volumes, 
Army (Blackford) 


each 
Letters From Lee's 
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.00 
.50 
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25 


25 
.50 
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50 
10 
25 
25 
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4.00 

25 
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2.00 
1.50 


2.50 
2.50 

25 
5.00 
5.00 
3.50 


2§ 
5.00 
3.00 

25 
3.50 

25 
2.00 
2.00 
6.00 
3.00 


By Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton 


A top-ranking air commander writes of his 


3.75 
25 


3.50 

45 
4.00 
5.00 
3.50 





Z 7.50 
eatty 3.50 


k Hender 5.00 
‘ 2.50 

ve 3.00 

Advent eForest 3.00 
Blackford) 


stewart 


World War |! 


By American 


25 
2.50 


Soldiers) 
Icks) 
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s, Rarey 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS 
By Douglas S. Freeman 
The definitive three-volume study of 


Army and his officers the Civil 
$5.00 per volume. 


Lee's 


in War. 


rst World War 
- ' a and Pr 
mck & 


(Toulmin) 


BIOGRAPHIES 


DeWeerd) .25 
25 
3.00 


2.00 


att) 
Thurber) 


Re ' F } rat M 


dyssey (Heiser) 


nd World 


3.50 
War 
y—My Friend and Classmate 
w 2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
3.50 


‘ cy: Eisent Davis) 


aer 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS 


Ame 7 titut 1} History (Eriksson) 4.25 
3.50 


1.00 


w 


ommager and 


American Democracy (Hicks) 5. 


Stockton) 


Milton) 3. 


History | 


History—General 


a t, Medieval ond Modern History (Rickard 


History f Ey se 1500.1848 


Middle Ages 


THE ATOMIC AGE 


The Abs te Weapon: Atomic Power & World 


(Brodie) 


Atomix say (Smyth 


Order 


Laurence) 

estru Be Or: Destin Bro 
Nucleonics (U. S. Navy) 

One World or None 
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Our Atomic W 


, 
Dawn Over Zero 
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(American Scientists) 
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SCIENCE 


®Animals of the Pacific World 
1.750: Applied Physics for 
1.240 
Arctic Manval 
1-232: Basic Weather for Pilot Trainees 

Birds of the Philippines 

Smith) 

Elementary Weather for Pilot Trainees 


15 
25 
3.00 
35 
3.75 
3.00 
10 


Airplane Mechanics 
Arctic Manual 


(Stefansson) 


Cryptography 
1-231; 


94 


3.00 | 


3.75 | 
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First 
First Year College Physics 
Fishes and Shells of the Pacific World 
(Nichols and Bartsch) 
Cloth edition 


Year College Chemistry (Lewis) 


® Fighting Forces edition 


General Forestry (Stockton) 
Handbook of Elementary Physics (Lindsay) 
How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) 


How to Use Your Eyes at Night 
fic World (Curran) 
tion 


t the Pac 
Cloth 
*: 


nsects 
ed 
ighting Forces edition 
Mammals of the Pacific World 
8-280 Military Roentgenology ........... 
Native Peoples of the Pacific World (Keesing) 
loth edition 

ghting 


Navigation [Kir 


wF orces edition 
sland & Seager) 


sriners and Aviators (Polowe) 


Jjavigation for f 


Or nistry (Degering) 
fie Ocean Handbook (Mears) 
The Pacific World (Osborn) 
Cloth edition 
®Fighting Forces edition 
11-409: Photographic Loboratories 
Plont 


fe of the Pacific World (Merrill) 
loth editior . 

* Fighting Forces edition 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Fovill) 
®Reptiles of the Pacific World (Loveridae) 
Rockets 


Bene ee ee ee CoN ee 


Jets (Zim) 


{Gray) 


Rockets and 
Science at 


Survival 


War 


sh edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
Thermodynamics P 
Treasury of Science (Edited by H Shapley) 


Winston) 


WALTHER PISTOLS 
By W.H. B. Smith 


Pictures, 
tion, 


model Walther Pistol. $2.00. 


0: Weather Manual for Pilots 


Nhat to Do Aboard ao Transport (Group of 
tists 
th edition 


jhting Forces edition 


LANGUAGE BOOKS 
Colby) 

Blitz French (Nicot) 

Blitz (Brandt) 

“ivil and Military German (Peffer) 


Army Talk 


German 


Current Spanish (Martinez) : . 
snd Phrases (Mendlesen) 
Elementary Chinese Reader (Chen) 
Elementary Japanese (Sullivan) 
Cloth edit 
®Fighting Forces edition ............+++- 
English for the Armed Forces (Cook & Trevethick) 
French Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius} 
French Grammar (Du Mont) 
German Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) . 
German Grammor (Greenfield) 
in Spanish , 
Invitation to French (Madrigal & Lowney) . 
Invitation to Spanish (Madrigal & Madrigal} .. 
Italian Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) 
Italian-Enalish—English-Italian Dictionary 
(Wessely) 
Italian Sentence Book (Henius) 
The Loom of Language (Bodmer) ........ 
30-257: Military Dictionary English- Perteguese. 
30-250: Military Dictionary Spanish-English 
Modern Military Dictionary (Barber & Bond) 
Pocket Dictionary 
Spanish Dictionary (Henius) 
Spanish Dictionary for the Soldier (Henivus) 
Spanish Grammar (Greenfield) 
Speech for the Military (Brembeck & Rights) . 


Malay Words 


ion 


How to Say It 


2.50 
25 
1.00 
2.40 
2.00 
10 


drawings and text on the opera- 
stripping, ond ammunition for every 


.40 








1.50 | 


25 


2.50 
1.00 
1.50 

.50 


.50 


75 
.75 


.50 


— 


25 
25 
375 
45 
.50 
2.50 


1.00 

-50 
1.00 
1.20 








SPORTS AND RECREAT\: 


Baseball (Jessee) 


Basketball (Murphy) ; 2 
Big Game Hunting (Whelen) Boxed . as 
Vol. I—In Africa & Asia x 
4.9 
Vol. !l—In America 4 0 
Boxing (Haislet) bye. 
Fishing Guide (Voigt) oa 
Fishing: Lake and Stream (Schrenkeise 20% 
Football Rules (Official) * 
Fresh Water Fishing (Shoemaker) 3.05 
Golf After Forty (Hattstrom) 2.0) 
How to Hunt American Game [Vale 4.0 
How to Play Golf (Snead) 20 
21-221: Informal Games for Soldiers 13 
Little Red Book of Baseball 7 
North American Game Fishes {LoMont 3.0 
Official Baseball Guide 50 
Official Basketball Guide 5) 
Official Bowling Guide 5: 
Official Boxing Guide 5! 
Official Tennis Guide (1946) 5 
Official Track and Field Guide (Wilsor 50 
Official Volley Ball Guide (Fisher) 51 
Oswald Jacoby on Poker 1.5¢ 
Scarne on Dice (Revised) 4.00 
Softball (Noren) . 1.25 
28-325: Soldier Hand crafts 4 
21-220: Sports and Games rT 
Sports as Taught and Played at West P 
(Boumer) . 2.0% 
Touch Footboll (Gromboch) . cataiea 1.25 
Volley Ball (Laveaga) = ee 1,25 
Why You Lose at Bridge Simon) 2.0 
Wrestling (Gallagher) 1.25 
You Must Be Fit 
Cloth edition 1.00 
Paper edition 50 
ANTHOLOGIES, READERS AND HUMOR 
Army Life (Kahn) 
Cloth edition ; 1.7 
Fighting Forces edition 25 
®As You Were (Woollcott) 1.00 
At Ease (Leopold) 1,75 
Best From Yank 1.98 
The Best of Don Marauis . 00 
Book of War Letters (Maule) 2.00 
c/o Postmaster (St. George) 1.00 
Cartoons for Fighters (Brandt) 25 
Cartoons by George Price 25 
Century's Poetry, Volume | 25 
Century's Poetry, Volume |! 25 
Complete Murder Sampler (Nelson) 2.50 
Desert Island Decameron (Smith) 2.50 
Drawn and Quartered (Adams) 25 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds & Connors) 
Cloth edition 2.00 
*® Fighting Forces edition 25 
G! Sketchbook (GI Art) 25 
G.|.'ve Been Around 1.50 
The Hord-boiled Omnibus (Shaw) 3.00 
| Never Left Home (Hope) .... 1,00 
Infantry Journal Reader (Edited by Col Greene) 3.00 
Keep !t Crisp (Perelman) 2.50 
Life With Father (Day) 1.00 
Long Long Ago (Woollcott) 25 
ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 
By Donald Nelson 
| The story of American production in wor 
| time. $4.00. 
Male Call (Caniff) 1.00 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) 3,00 
Men at War (Hemingwoy) ....- am 
Men, Women and Dogs (Thurber) i” 
Mixture for Men (Feldkamp) 2.x 
Modern American Poetry (Untermeyer) = 
My Dear Bella (Kober) 25 
New Sad Sack (Baker) 2.00 


Our Soldiers Speak (Matthews and Wecte 3.30 
Patriotic Anthology (American = 
Penguin New Writing No. 2 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


3.00 


Kb) 


SAIGO! 
By Van 
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ie TP cues 
Humor (Edited by Cerf) .... 


Q 


ed by McClure & Benét 


SAIGON SINGER 
By Van Wyck Mason 


A nove 
the Orie $2 50. 
k Ty 
‘ or (Meiers & Knapp) 


the Wind (Smith) 
Folklore (Edited by 


hter (Edited by Untermeyer 


thology 





THE VETERAN 


snd How to Get Them (Spero) 
Back (Waller) . 
snd Benefits (Erafia & Symons) 


GUIDES FOR SELF STUDY 
Housing and Building 


(Close) scan 
Jes Blueprint Reading, Part | 


Blueprint Reading, Part |! 


» Trades Blueprint Reading 
with Set 


{ 


ete Design and Construction (Gibson & 


wnership (Deane) 
and Install Plumbing (Matthias 


te for Building Trade (Townsend, 


AcKinney) 


House (Townsend & Dalzell) 


2 House (Dalzell & Townsend) 


ont To Build A House 
¢ Wiring and Estimating 
Dunlap) 
Decorating (Dalzell & Sabin) 
t Metal Worker 
Townsend) 
Sandberg) 


Stee! Squares (Townsend) 


= 


House (Nelson & Wright) 


Business 
Personal and Business Use 
Bobb & Martin) 


Selling (Baker) 
blems in Economics (Wood & 


Business Law (Christ) 


vow Yc Set a Better Job (Lasher & 


Better Business Letters (Fraley) 
a! Accounting—Elementary 


agement (Simons & Dutton) 


Diesel 


Operation and Maintenance 


C Theory and Design (Degler) 


Plants (Kates) 


2.00 


2.50 
1.00 

-25 
2.95 
3.50 
2.00 


cloak-and-dagger operations in 


2.00 
aS 


3.00 | 


3.95 


5.00 | 


1.00 


2.95 
2.75 
1.00 


4.50 


2.25 


2.25 


2.50 


5.00 





2.50 


3.50 


5.50 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 


2.75 | 


1.50 

.20 
2.50 
4.25 
1.25 


t Architecture in America (Tallmadge) 4.50 


3.00 
3.50 


3.50 
4.00 


2.50 


3.00 | 


3.75 





Diesel Locomotive—Electrical Equipment 
(Draney) 

Diesel Locomotive—Mechanical Equipment 
(Draney) 


Diesel and Other Internal Combustion Engines 


(Degler) ; 
High Speed Diesel Engine (Morrison) 


Drafting 


Freehand and Perspective Drawing (Everett & 
Lawrence) 

1-1050 } 

Mechanical Drawing (Kenison, McKinney 
Plumr dge 

Mechanical Drawing Workbook (McKinney 

Burke) 


pn 


Fundamentals of Mechanical Drawing 


Plumridge 


Electrical 


470: Aircraft Radio Shop Practice 
D 


Electrical Radio Dictionary (Gorder 


Dunlap, Haan 
Elements of Radio (Marcus) 
Fundamentals o 

Dunlag 


Fundan 


sntals of Electricity (Mott-Smith 


Fundamentals of Electricity—Workbook 


Fundamentals of Radio (Gorder 
Dunlap 


Fundamentals of Radio—W 


Hathaway, 
rkbook (Gorder, 
Hatt Dunlap) 


Work 


away 


11-453 


Shop 





Electricity (McDougal, Ranson 


Mathematics and Mechanics 


4.00 


4.50 


2.50 


1.50 
15 


2.50 


.20 


1.00 
4.00 


3.00 
25 


75 


3.00 


7S 
.20 








TWO-BIT BOOKS 


Non-Fiction 
Birth and Death of the Sun 
Christianity and the Social Order (Temple) . 
eived in Liberty (Fast 
Tk nvocer yon R ntenien 
reat Mouthpiece Fowler) 
The Last Time | Saw Paris (Paul) 
te © the Mississipp Twain 
Cc s V ndertul Saloon (Mitchell 
M eet Me n St Lou's Bensc n 
listory of Selborne 
t Flight (St. Exupe 
‘ f a fobart 
f eave CE 
7 Iker 
Opin Dp 
x plier 
rd ry of Wo » Welder 
t Paine rast 
V nd and Stars (St. Exupery) 
Fiction 
narra (O Hara 
Ait € 
! w 
Be j rsey 
elt < Sust s] Wakefield 
era bliss 
barrassment of Riches (Fischer) 
F | Af e 


Math For All -50 rapes Wrat teinbeck 
th for General Chemistry (Frey) 75 t r itsby rald 
Mathematics For the Million (Hogben) 4.50 | *The Gi Forester 
Aathematics Refresher (Hooper) 2.50 A e Rar V 
ee He 
e Informe F ert 
The Laughing Fo 
THE SECOND FORTY YEARS hter of My Fate 
2 E el Lady 
By Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz ve Nest (Lardne 
yret Travels South (Simeno 
First-echelon maintenance for body and hty Blockhead ber 
mind. $2.95. tr Fear reene 
>| rs ugat (Rorick) 
Zane re 
t Bombay nfield 
Military Application of Mathematics (Hanson) 3.00 | Ol’ M Adam and His Chill Bradford) 
Plane Trig Made Plain (Carson) 3.00 | One e Spring (Nothor 
Practical Mathematics (Hobbs, McKinney and Yesterday (Allen 
Dalzell) 2.75 | Pal Joey 
Slide Rule - .50 | Passage to India 
Slide Rule Simplified With Rule (Harris) 4.00 Poray (Heyward 
Wartime Refresher in Fundamental Mathematics ®RIA Dodd (Forester 
{Eddy & Upton) . 1.40 Seventeen (Tarkington 
South Moon Under (Rawlings) 
Machines and Metal Working Storm (Stewart) 
Fundamentals of Machines (Hobbs, Kuns Trouble in July (Caldwell 
Morrison 2.50 | Turning Wheels 
Fundamentals of Mechanics (Mott-Smith & Valiant Is the Word For Carrie (Benefield) 
Van de Water) 25 What Makes Sammy Run (Schulberg 
1-422: Grind ng Machines ‘ 15 White Magic Baldwin 
1-423: Heat Treating and Inspection of Metals -10 j Man With a Horn (Boker} 
1-4 Lath a 
mee ee ees am MODERN LIBRARY 
10-445: The Machinist 25 ventures and Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 
Metallurgy (Johnson) 7 rene 2.50 (Doyle 
1-421: Milling Machines, Shapers, Planers .30 ih ice nailed Oita 
Tool Design (Cole) GF) Bien ta Witenes Mares 
Tool Making (Cole) 4.00 Anno Karenino (Tolstoy 
1-430: Welding .30 Antholoay of American Nearo Literature 
° Antholoay of sht Verse 
Miscellaneous fatesbeae of tadern Pectrs 
Atlas of Human Anatomy (Frohse, Brodel | Antic Hay (Huxley) 
Schlossberg 1.50 | Aphrodite (Louys) 
Auto Fundamentals—Chassis and Power Arabian Nights (Burtor 
Transmission (Kuns) .. 4.75 | Arrowsmith (Lewis 
Auto Ignition and Electrical Equipment (Kuns) 4.25 | Autobiography of Benjamin Franklir 
Automobile Engines (Kunz) 4.75 Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellir 
Automobile Maintenance (Kuns) 4.75 | Babbitt (Lewis) 
Best Methods of Study (Smith & Littlefield) 60 | Barchester Towers (Trollope 
Everyday Law Guide (Ruben) .50 | Barren Ground (Glascow 
Modern Criminal Investigation (Soderman & Best American Humorous Short Stories 
O'Connell) 3.50 | Best Ghost Stories 
Knots and Rope 2.00 | Best Russian Short Stories 
Plastics (Du Bois) 5.00 | Best Short Stories of O. Henry 
Survey of Journalism (Mott & others) 1.00 | Best Stories of De Maupassont 





ie 








ee 2 ee 


Best Tales of Poe 
Brothers Kora 1zZOV ostoyevsky 
Candide (Voltaire 
Canterbury Tales haucer 
Casuals of the Sea (McFee) 

the Hearth (Reade 


( ected Poetr 


thy Porker 


Collected Stories of Dorothy Porker 


' Ring Lardner 
The Compleat Angler (Walt 
t sy Ame m Verse (Aike 
fT. 
iF ent (Dostoyevsky 
f Rostand 
if € Jj ? 
Daring Young Mor n Flying Trapeze (Saroyan 
David Copperfield (Dickens) 
Dead Souls 
Decameror 3 
Deepe } trean held 
Disrae Maur 
Divine omedy ante 
f 
ite] St * 
f N Stories 
ut ers 
/ ' lene Ad s (Ad 5 
Emperor Neill 
The [ mr s R ngs 
Forewe Arms ° “ 
Fo s (Turgene 
Foust 
Five Great Jer rish Plays 
Flowe ter 
F 4 ek } 
F e 
Port Id 
$ lwe 
( / ! ° 
Pha we 
’ ’ * 
7 4 
eat T $ ' A wees 
reer A f } 
Growth of the Soil (Hamsun 
‘ y wit 
\ Fs / T ke 
H ‘ ; nes 
H er sey 
H ht k r tre e (Huao 
] 4 ‘ . 
The d (tH of 
, s B e eck 
} 6 vre f t 
je the + e ’ 
Leaves of ss (WH 
Life 1 Death of a Town (Paul 
Life With Father (Day 
Life iw ‘ effer 
Long Voyage Home (O'Neill) 
Looking f kw 1 (Bellamy 
Lord lim nrod 
Lust For Life (Stone) 
Madame Bovary (Flaubert 
Making of Man: Outline of Anthropology 
Making of Society 
Maltese F xlcon Ham nett) 
Man's Fate (Malraux 
Mayor of Casterbridge (Hardy) 
Memoirs of Casanova 
Messer Marco Polo (Byrne) 
Moby Dick (Melville 
Moll Flanders (Defoe) 
Moon and Sixpence (Maugham) 
Mrs. Dalloway (Woolf) 
My War With the U. S. (Bemelmans) 
Nana (Zola) 
Napoleon udwig) 
Native Son (Wright) 
Of Human Bondage (Maugham) 
+t Mice and Men (Steinbeck) 
Old Wives’ Tale (Bennett) 


Oracles of Nostradamus 
Outline of Psychoonolysis 
Penguin Island (France) 

Ph losophy of Plato 
Philosonhy of Schopenhauer 
Pickwick Papers (Dickens) 
Plato's Republic (P! 


Poems of Lon: 


96 


ato 


jfellow 


~ — ee ne ee ee ee ee 





Point Counter Point (Huxley 

Polit Aristotle 

Portrait of the Artist As a Young Man (Joyce) 

Portrait of a Lady (James 

The Possessed (Dostoyevsky 

Precious Bane (Webb 

The Prince, and Discourses (Machiavell 

Progress and Poverty (George) 

Purr e Lond (Hudson 

The Rainbow (Lowrence) 

Rebecca Maurier 

Red Badge of Courage (Crane) 

Red ond the Black Grendhet) 

Red Stor Over nina now) 

Return of the Native (Hardy) 

Roan Sta (Jeffers) ; wai 

Reo mee of nardo da Vinci (Merejkowsk:) 

So Pe 

Ss tuory yulkner 

s Daudet 

S t Letter ywthorne 

Sea and the Junale (Tomlinson) 

The Selected Verse of Ogden Nash 

Seven Gothic Tales (Dinesen 

St heepeere’ s Comedies 

Shakespeare's Histories and Poems 

Shakespeare's T nedies 

Short Bible (Goodspeed & Smith) 

Short Stories of Tchekov 

Sister Carrie (Dreiser) 

Six Plays by Kaufmann and Hart 

Sons and Lovers (Lawrence) 

Studies in Murder (Pearson) 

Sun Also Rises emingway) 

Tale of Two Cities (Dickens) 

Ten Days That Shook the World (Read) 
of the D'Urbervilles (Hardy) 


eory of the Leisure Class (Veblen) 


hree Musketeers (Dumas) 
Thus Spake Zarathustra (Nietzsche) 
Tom Jones (Fielding) 


ALL THY CONQUESTS 
By Alfred Hayes 


A story of Rome and its liberators. 


» Bungay (Wells 

» Flat einbeck 

of Marco Polo (Byrne 
ndy 


Turn of the Screw () 


T | 


St 
veils 
tram St} Sterne) 

ames) 
ry Am 
wo Years Before the Mast (Dana) 


sntieth Cent erican Poetry 


Vanity Fair (Thackeray 
Victory (Conrad 

rails Works 
Walden (Thoreau) 


Way of All Flesh (Butler) 
Winesburg, Ohio (Anderson) 


Ww 


Wuthering Heights (Bronte) 


Giants 


Works of Homer 

Keats and Shelley 

Poe 

Conquest of Mexico & Pery (Prescott) 
Three Complete Novels of Sir Walter Scott 
Flowering of New England (Brooks) .. 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh (Werfel) 

Great Ghost Stories . 

Guide to Great Orchestral Music (Spaeth) 
History of the Great American Fortunes (Myers) 
Jean Christophe (Rolland) 

Les Misérables (Hugo) 

Moby Dick (Melville) 

Mythology (Bulfinch) 

On War (Clausewitz) 

Origin of Species (Darwin) .. 
Poems and Prose of Pushkin .. 
Short Stories of Ernest Hemingway 


Complete 
Complete 
Complete 


Sixteen Famous American Plays 
Sixteen Famous British Plays 
Tristram Shandy (Sterne) 

Wor & Peace 


Tolstoy 


$2.75. 
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Illustrated 


Autobiography of Benjamin Frankli, 
Crime and Punishment (Dostoyevsky 
Divine Comedy (Dante) 

Emerson's Essays .... 

Green Mansions (Hudson) 
3 re 

Jane Eyre (Bronte) ...... 

Leaves of Grass (Whitman) 
Pickwick Papers (Dickens) 

Poems of Longfellow .. 
Shakespeare's Comedies 

Tom Jones (Fielding) 

Wisdom of Confucius . 









MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE 


Anything For A Quiet Life (Avery) 
Billy the Kid ° 

Black Cripple (Keverne) 

Bivewater Landing (Reid) .. 

Buffalo Box (Gruber) 

Bugles in the Afternoon (Haycox) 
Captain From Connecticut (Forester) 
Case in the Clinic (Lorac) . 

Ty. GE vse Wusgditncndausmedion 
Danger Zone (Walsh) = 
Darkness Falls From the Air (Balchin 
Dark Square (Meynell) ........ 
Date With a Spy (Maddock) .. 
Death Down East (Blake) 
Death of a Saboteur 
Dr 
Escape 


Towy Finds Murder (Schley) 

the Night (Eberhart) 
Evidence of Things | Seen (Daly) 
Fighting Buckaroo (Curran) 

The Fog Comes (Collins) 

Goodnight Sheriff (Steeves) 

Heads You Live (Hume) ......... 
House Without a Door (Daly) 

maquest (Wilde) 

lronsides Smashes Through (Gunn) 
The Knife (Adams) an 
Man From Peace River (Reid) : 

Mr. Angel Comes Aboard (Booth) 

Mr. Mortimer Gets the Jitters (Gray) 
Murder by Marriage (Dean) 

Murder in Fiji (Vandercook) 

Murder in Mink (Dean) 

Navy Colt (Gruber) 

Net of Cobwebs (Holding) 

Nine Times Nine (Holmes) 
Nineteenth Hole Mystery (Adams) 

No Hands on the Clock (Homes) 
Nothing Can Rescue Me (Daly) 
O'Halloran'’s Luck (Benet) 

On Ice (Dean) y 

Patience for Maigret (Simenon) 
Policeman's Holiday (Penny) 

The Prisoner of Zenda (Hope) . 
Rogue Male (Household) ; 

The Rynox Murder Mystery (McDonald) 
Say Yes to Murder (Ballard) 
Scaramouche (Sabatini) 
Simon Lash (Gruber) 

Six Feet of Dynamite (Gray) . 
Spades at Midnight (Maddock) 
Step in the Dark (White) 
Strange Case of Miss Annie Sprege (Bromfield) 
Tales of Piracy (Defoe) . 
Then There Were Three (Homes) 
This Gun for Hire (Greene) 
The Town Cried Murder (Ford) 
Trail Boss (Dawson) 
Unexpected Night (Daly) 
Vanishing Corpse (Gilbert) 
Wonted for Murder (Holt) 
Was It Murder? (Hilton) 
Whispering Man (Holt) 


OFFICIAL MANUALS, GENERAL 


10-410: 
10-405: 
10-406: 
10-407: 
10-408: 
10-550: 
10-205: 
10-515: 
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AM 
20 
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INFANTRY JOURNAL 


Army Baker 
Army Cook .... 
Cooking Dehydrated Foods 
Cutting of Beef — 
Cutting and Preparing Lamb 
Fuels and Carburetion 

Mess Management and Training 
The Motorcycle 





